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To  nis  Excellency^  William  A.   MacCorkle,  Governor  of   West 
Virginia: 

Dear  Sir  :  In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  crea- 
ting: the  Labor  Bureau  of  West  Virginia,  I  have  the  honor  to  pre- 
sent herewith  my  second  report. 

Owing  to  the  small  appropriation  made  by  our  last  legislature 
for  this  Bureau,  the  low  ebb  of  busine^s  durinor  the  past  two  years 
and  the  failure  to  secure  satisfactory  statistics  by  the  blank  method, 
we  have  confined  our  report  t)  those  lines  of  industries  which  had 
least  prominence  in  my  last  report.  We  have  emphasized  (as  you 
suggested)  the  most  important  industries  in  w^hich  the  people  of 
the  State  are  engaged,  viz  :  The  production  of  coal,  coke  and  oil, 
with  tabulated  statistics  pertaining  to  the  same  not  only  for  West 
Virginia  but  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  The  classifi- 
cation of  farms  as  to  size  by  counties  with  tables  showing  the  amount 
of  cereals  produced,  the  number  of  stock  raised,  and  the  valuation 
of  the  same  in  each  county.  The  strikes  that  have  occurred,  by  in- 
dustries and  localities,  with  causes  and  results  in  tabuNtedform. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau,  I  have  received 
valuable  information  and  assistance  in  my  work  from  the  Hon. 
Carrol  D.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  the 
Hon.  Charles  D.  Walcott,  Director  Umted  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, and  I  hereby  desire  to  express  my  acknowledgments.  1  have 
been  ably  assisted  in  my  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Bureau  by  my  as- 
sistant, Mr.  E.  D  Smoot.  I  desire  to  sincerely  thank  Your  Excel- 
lency for  the  constant  interest  and  support  you  have  given  me  in 
the  prosecution  of  my  official  duties. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  very  respectfully, 

J.  M.  Sydenstricker, 
Commissioner  of  Labor. 
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COAL  STATISTICS. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  COAL  FIELDS. 


West  Virginia  contains  more  of  the  great  Appalachian  coal 
fields  than  any  other  State.  The  total  area  embraces  about  16,000 
square  miles,  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  bituminous  areas 
of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  combined,  60  per  cent,  more  than 
Pennsylvania  alone,  and  2,000  square  miles  more  than  Kentucky 
and  Tennesssee  combined.  The  area  underlaid  by  coal  is  about 
two-thirds  of  the  total  area  of  the  State. 

The  general  boundaries  of  the  coal  fields  have  been  briefly  out- 
lined in  mineral  resources  for  1886,  as  follows  : 

The  eastern  boundary  begins  at  the  south,  on  the  mountains  just 
east  of  the  Bluestone  river,  and  proceeds  thence  to  Little  Sewell 
Mountain,  on  the  top  of  which  the  lowest  seam  of  the  lowest  coal 
measures  may  be  seen  ;  thence,  but  not  by  a  very  clearly  defined 
line  with  the  common  boundary  of  Nicholas  and  Greenbrier  and 
Webster  and  Pocahontas  counties  to  Rich  Mountain,  in  Randolph 
county  ;  following  this  last  named  ridge  to  Laurel  Mountain,  the 
dividing  line  between  Upshur  county  on  the  west  and  Randolph 
and  Barbour  counties  on  the  east ;  and  thence  with  the  Briery 
Mountain  into  Preston  county,  and  so  on  to  the  Pennsylvania 
State  line.  To  the  east  of  this  boundary  there  are  small  outlying 
patches  of  coal,  as  in  Greenbrier  county,  in  Meadow  Mountain, 
and  possibly  in  Pocahontas  county  and  in  some  of  the  synclinal 
valleys  of  Tucker  county  ;  but  these  patches  are  unimportant  as 
compared  to  the  vast  area  to  the  west,  and  in  but  few  instances 
will  they  yield  coal  of  any  value  except  for  local  use.  This  state- 
ment will  not,  however,  apply  to  the  small  area  in  Mineral  and 
Grant  counties,  which  is  entirelv  separated  by  sub  carboniferous 
outcrops  from  the  main  West  Virginia  coal  field.  In  every  county 
west  of  this  general  eastern  boundary  to  the  Ohio  river  will  valu- 
able coal  be  found,  if  not  outcropping  in  the  hills,  then  below  the 
surface  and  acce^sitile  by  shafting  so  that  out  of  the  fifty-five 
counties  in  the  State  only  Monroe,  Pendleton,  Hardy,  Hampshire, 
Morgan  and  Jefl'erson  count  es  may  be  considered  as  lacking  in 
workable  coal  beds. 

For  convenience  of  description  the  coal  formation  may  be  divided 
into  five  groups,  a  follows: 

(1.)  The  Potts vi He  conglomerate  group  i-*  composed  of  alterna- 
ting beds  of  conglomerate  and  sandstone,  the  former  characteriz- 
ing the  group  with  beds  of  shale  and  slates,  which  contain  in  many 
places  valuable  workable  coal  beds.  The  thickness  of  the  group 
varies  from  100  to  1.000  feet. 
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(2. )  The  lower  coal  Measures,  resting  upon  the  great  Millstone 
Grit  or  Pottsville  conglomerate  series,  conlaininor  very  many  im- 
portant and  valuable  cohI  seams  and  havinjjj  a  thick  series  of  sand- 
stones, known  as  the  Mahoning,  capping  the  group. 

(3.)  The  lower  Barren  Measures,  composed  of  reddish  and  bluish 
shalfcs  and  slates,  sandstones,  and  limestones,  the  latter  in  some 
parts  of  the  State  being  very  important,  uisually  destitute  of  work- 
able coal  beds,  and  terminating  above  at  the  Pittsburg  Coal  bed. 
^  (4.)  The  upper  coal  Measures,  containing  several  important  coal 
seams,  of  which  the  Pittsburg  or  the  Cumberland  big  seam  lies  at  the 
base. 

(5.)  The    upper  Bassen    Measures,  composed  of   sandstones  and 


Production. 

The  development  of  the.  West  Virginia  coalfields  has  been  of  ex- 
traordinary growth.  In  1873  the  product  was  672, 0(0  short  tons. 
In  1883  it  \\as  2,235,833,  and  in  1893  it  was  10,708,578  short  tons, 
and  added  nearly  another  million  tons  increase  m  the  product  for 
1894.  In  1882,  the  first  year  covered  by  mineral  resources.  West 
Virginia  ranked  fifth  in  importance  among  the  coal  producing 
states,  and  held  that  position  until  1886,  when  she  took  fourth 
place.  At  this  time  she  produced  only  about  one  half  as  much  as 
Ohio  the  third  in  rank.  The  ratio  of  increase  in  the  two  states  did 
not  vary  much  until  1889,  when  West  Virginia's  product  amounted 
to  more  than  60  per  cent,  that  of  Ohio;  in  1891  it  was  more  than  70 
per  cent;  in  1893  it  was  more  than  8u  per  cent.,  and  in  1894  the 
product  of  Ohio  was  less  than  3  per  cent,  larger  than  West  Vir- 
ginia. It  must  be  taken  into  con-ideration,  however,  that  in  1894 
Ohio  was  one  of  the  heaviest  sufferers  from  the  effects  of  the  great 
strike,  while  West  Virginia  was  in  the  main  benetitted.  In  some 
districts  where  the  Miner'a  Union  was  strong  the  We-t  Virginia 
operators  suffered  with  the  others,  while  in  other  districts  where 
the  Union  was  weak  the  stride  did  good  rather  than  damage,  and 
in  the  Pocahontas  Held,  which  was  exempt  from  the  strike  order 
the  operators  and  the  raitroad  were  alike,  unable  to  meet  the  de- 
mands upon  them.  Then  too,  We^t  Virginia  sutiered  less  from 
the  effects  of  the  industrial  depression  than  most  of  the  c  >al  pro- 
ducing states,  for  the  average  price  declined  but  2  cents  per  ton 
compared  with  1893,  and  the  dec  ine  in  nearly  all  the  other  bitu- 
minous regions  was  considerably  more  than  that.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  same  conditions  which  afiVcted  the  comparison 
of  Ohio  and  West  Virgini>i  in  1894  will  obtain  in  1895  nor  for 
years  to  come,  if  ever,  but  still  with  the  advantage  possessed  bv 
the  latter  for  extending  her  markets,  and  particularly  the  facilities 
for  reachinor  the  seaboard,  the  product  is  likely  to  increase  in  great- 
er proportion  than  Ohio's  and  the  urder  of  this  standing  will  be  re- 
versed before  the  close  of  the  century. 

During  1894,  an  organization  was  formed  by  the  operators  along 
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the  New  and  Kanawha  river«  in  Fayette  and  Kanawha  counties, 
under  the  name  of  the  Kanawha  and  New  River  Coal  and  Coke 
Company,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  markets  for  the  coals  of 
those  regions  particularly  in  the  west.  The  company  is  incorpo- 
rated with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  and  the  various  mining 
companies  will  participate  in  the  result  on  a  mutual  basis.  Another 
change  of  importance  has  been  made  in  the  methods  of  marketing 
West  Virginia  coals,  and  probably  to  this  changs  is  due  in  large 
measure  the  formation  of  the  new  company.  Heretofore  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  has  been  the  purchaser  of  all  the 
coal  mined  along  its  line,  and  has  the  operators  paid  a  certain 
price  agreed  upon. 

The  railroad  company  would  then  transport  tte  coal  to  the  mar- 
kets and  receive  for  freight  the  differences  between  the  price  at 
mines  and  delivered.  At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  a  law 
was  passed  prohibiting  railroad  companies  from  engaging  in  the 
coal  business  in  this  way,  as  being  outside  theii  legitimate  business 
of  common  carriers,  so  that  for  the  future  operators  will  be  obliged 
to  go  into  the  market  for  themselves. 
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1,070.300 

916  407 

177,992 

78  90H 

1,657  802 

.547.118 

6'i7,536 

42.949 

6r,92l 

60.716 

120.332 

81,333 

258. 3S7 

3,833 


138.142 


O  £  OP 
o  ►^  V 

cc 

Short 

Tons. 

560 

10  66- 

73.301) 

2, 

32,582 

10,717 

15,695 

40,086 

13,797 

3.860 

7,777 

66S 

101,448 

9.^4 

150 

794 

3,058 


1,656 
185,00.1 


'oBX 


Short 
Tons 


150 

16,401 

318 

5,468 

13,531 

390 

1,777 

6,5rt9 

ir- 

297 
6fis 
465 
583 


49 


s 


Short 
Tons. 


546.458 
29.942 
26.4  ^8 

316,908 


717,19 
134,394 


23,225 

I 

44  800 


"  'i  1  ibe! 

186,60.:» 


190    8,858.256   445,023  50,595    2,034.087  11,397,961  »7. 7 10. 575 


Short 

Tons. 

13,306 

74  841 

3,264.82-> 

29J.693 

1, 334.79-^ 

I,257,5rt3 

194.077 

120,766 

2,3?5,3(^5 

687,:i64 

675  610 

67,510 

169,8« 

107,<'53 

120,4Hr 

9^,252 

449.991 

3,833 


139,798 
125,000 


I  10. 
54. 

2,3'>5, 
196, 
SM. 
805, 
13  >. 
102. 

l,39i, 
387 
421, 
M, 

lis, 

70, 
114 

51, 
30V 


6«6 
16^ 
49  i 
,1.9 
,30 
,801 
,6P1 
,9HH 
42S 
.^78 
,643 
941 
,S80 
,000 
394 
,518 
962 
,755 


99,7^8 
125,000 


V 

fp« 

o 

£i  > 

J3  a* 

■^ 

s*^ 

aii; 

a 

^< 

9  O 

<D  O 

«  >-, 

(XI  g 

^t 

x:3 

Sw 

>^ 

>  o 

>  o 

<J 

< 

< 

0.80 

222 

20 

.72'  212 

l-'6 

.72;  201 

5  537 

.67    2li 

513 

.79    161 

2.738 

.6l!  238 

1.812 

.67 

232 

3^6 

.85 

167 

367 

..55 

199 

3,955 

..56 

169 

1.148 

.61 

229 

6.S6 

77 

•.'00 

135 

.76 

2  '7 

221 

.6> 

225 

2tJH 

Mb 

112 

4:<« 

.55 

159 

IHO 

.68 

188 

48^ 

2.08 

82 

26 

.71 

173 

255 

_ 



M  _" 

195  19,1.^>9 
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TABLE  No.  4. 

Coal  Products  of  West  Virginia  since  1873. 
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Years. 

Short  Tons. 

Years. 

Short  Tons. 

1873 

672.000 
1,120.«K) 
1.120  000 

896,000 
1,120,000 
1,120,000 
1,400.000 
1.66^,000 
1,680,000 
2  240.000 
2.3:<'),833 
8,360,000 

1885 

3,369,063 
4,005,796 

1874 

1886        

lJ-75 

1887 

4,881620 

1876    ^ 

'  1888 

5,498,800 

187T  

1878 

1889 

1890   

1891 

1892 

1893    

6,231.880 
7,394,654 

1879 

1880 

9,220,665 
9,738,755 
10,708,578 

1881 

1882 

1894 

11,627,757 

1883 

1895                          .    . 

11,663,471 

1884 

TABLE  NO.  5. 

Annual  Increase  in  the  Coal  Output  of  West  Virginia  since  1880, 
and  the  Average  Annual  Increase  in  Sixteen  Years, 


Ybars. 

1881  over  1880. 

1882  over  1881 

1883  over  1882.. 

1884  over  1883.. 
18»>  over  1884.. 

1886  over  1885.. 

1887  over  1886. 

1888  over  1887.. 
18h9  over  1888.. 

1890  over  1889  . 

1891  over  1890.. 

1892  over  1891.. 

1893  over  1892 . 

1894  over  1893.. 

1895  over  1894.. 


Short 


Tons. 
112,000 
660,000 
95,833 

1.024,167 
9,062 
636,734 
875,834 
6I7,1H0 
733  080 

1.162,774 

1,826,011 
518,090 
969,823 
919,179 
35,714 


Total  increase  in  sixteen  years 10,095,471 

Average  annual  increase, 630,967 
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In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  total  product  of  the 
State,  by  Counties,  since  1886  with  the  increa'^es  and  decreases  in 
1895,  as  compared  with  1894: 

TABLE  NO.  6. 

Coal  Product  of  West  Virginia  from  1886  to  1895,  by  Counties. 

Short  Tom. 


COUNTIES. 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

Brc^kft 

22,880 

1,413,778 

234  597 

876,785 

"172  "379 
851,333 
150  878 
328,733 
361,312 

'""(a)  "" 
170.721 
(6) 

40,366 
1.252,457 

154,220 
1,126,839 

365  844 

9i,368 
140.968 
575  885 
478  636 

""'i3i",936 

267,2^4 

53,200 

11,568 

1,977.030 

109,515 

863.800 

363,97'4 

47,702 

72.410 

969,395 

456,361 

""i'40,019 
231,540 
145.440 

31,119 
1,450,7X0 
174.115 
1,218.236 
586,5  9 
282.467 

47,706 
185,030 
9il.741 
493.464 

74,031 
143.170 
129.932 
218,752 

36,794 

Fayette 

Htikrrison 

1.591, -^98 
144,403 

Kthuawha 

1,421,116 

Mol>oweU • 

Marion  

455,728 

Marshall 

MasoQ 

323  669 
145.314 

Mercer. 

1,005,870 

Mineral 

I'oaonjjalla 

(•>hio 

573,6H4 
31,360 
103  586 

Preston.. 

178,439 

Putnam 

R^jeigh 

205,178 

Taylor 

Tucker             

22,400 

168,000 
24,707 

55  729 
«     62  517 

83,012 
173,492 
18,304 

76  618 
245.378 

Other  Counties  and  Small  Mites 

lOO.OUO 

4,005,796 

• 

4,881,620 

Total 

5,498,800 

6,231,880 

7,394,654 

TABLE  NO 

.  6. — Continued. 

CODNTIES. 

1891 

1892 

'26.521 

2  453,400 

""^1.726 
1,317.621 

■i.'e96'97-- 

919.704 
118.974 
159.644 
1,191.95' 
5^2.40:2 
48.900 
1%  3>;^ 
98  00« 
89.8S6 
95,824 

i"l5.'i45 

359,75-.: 

1893 

32.900 

2,652,86. 

""193,632 
1,446,^5-;; 

■2,166.478 

1,062,H34 

158.99: 

1.5:i6<? 

995,428 

6.3.0i5 

38  600 

80,610 

82.672 

209.881 

92,330 

"78,640 

476,372 

1894 

9,720 

44,9w5 

2,566  612 

6,563 

255,634 

1,084,359 

11,611 

3,158  369 

1,399,89- 

I56,3i0 

140,802 

1,072,9.^0 

563,270 

79.55S 

102.910 

4<',85l 

220  138 

81,^59 

16.20 

102  68  i 

363.950 

n,ooo 

125,000 
11,627,757 

1895 

13,306 

74,841 

8,264,820 

392 

29J.693 

1,131.798 

51.0)8 

2,395,365 

1,257  563 

194  077 

120.766 

687,364 

675,610 

(57,510 

\m  834 

107  053 

120,482 

88.18K 

200 

93.252 

449.991 

3,833 

125,000 

11,387,981 

iDcrense 
la  1895 

Decrease 
m  1895 

Barbour 

3.586 
29,846 
698,213 

'37","059 

50,43M 
39,407 

37,557 

Brooke.... 

33  950 
2.307.431 

Fayette 

Grant 

6,171 

Harrison 

150  52? 
1,324,788 

id) 
1.267,136 
1,000.047 

159.990 
1.172  91' 

693,574 
31  001 
90  6i>0 

140  399 
94,23. 

Kanawha 

Lofiran .  .        

MoDo>vell 

Morion  .             .       .     .. 

76?.004 
142,335 

Marshall 

Mason      

20,026 

Mero^-r  

""112,340 

66  921 

"66,199 

3,829 

'86,'6i"l 

383,586 

Mineral.. 

Monongalia 

Ohio.        .              .       .  .. 

13,018 

Preston  . 

Putnam 

RAle'gh.  

99,656 

Randolph 

Tavlor 

"  "loi 'ei^'i 

a58.734 

16.003 
9,430 

Tucker.. 

Wayne 

17,1157 

Other     Counties     and 
Small  Miues 

100,000 
9,220,665 

120,000 
9,738, 75^ 

133.934 
10,708,578 

Total     

(«)239,7iJ6 

a  Included  in  product  of  Marshall  County. 

b  Included  in  product  of  .Mason  County. 

c  Included  in  product  of  Harrison  County. 

d  Product  of  Mingo  County  iucluded  in  product  of  Logan  County. 

e  ^iet  decrease. 


Coal. 
TABLE  NO.  7. 
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Uniformly  with  the  discussion  of  the  product  of  other  States  the 
following  tables  are  given,  showing  the  average  price  per  ton  and 
the  statistics  of  labor  employed  and  working  time  for  a  series  of 
years: 

Average  prices  for  West  Virginia  coal  since  1889  in  counties  producing  10,000  tons  or  over. 


COUNTIES.     I 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

Barbour 

$ 

g 

.72 

.97 

$      .  ... 

* O.'SB 

.80 
.67 
.86 

9 

0.77 
.72 
.71 

.87 

.67 
.71 
.77 
.87 
.84 
.68 
1.12 

.62 
.62 
.76 

$      0.80 
72 

Ijrooke 

0.73 
.90 
.66 
.98 

0.77K. 
.90 
.70 
.96 

0.94 
.84 

.77 
.92 

H'ayette 

.72 

Harrison 

Kanawha . 

.67 
79 

Loi2:an      

60 

Marlon. 

.71 
.75 
.91 

.67^ 

.72 
1.12 

.69 

.81K 

.93 

.71 

.75 

.87H 

.64 

.97 

.72 

.97 

.70 
.80 
.90 
.67^ 
.74 
.84 
.65 
.78 
.04 
1.19 

.74 
.79 
.96 
.73 
.76 
.77 
.72 
.99 
.67 
l.ll 
.89 

.70 

.78 

.   .93 

.70 

.69 

'       .82 

■    .72 

.82 

.69 

1.01 

1.00 

1.00 

.68 

.71 

.64 

Marshall .. 

.67 

Mason 

.85 

McDowell 

.55 

Meroer 

Mineral 

Monoasalia .._ 

Okio._ 

Preston 

Putnam 

.56 
.63 
.77 
.76 
.65 
.95 

Raleign.         

.78V4 

Randolph 

Taylor             

.6^!4 
.69>^ 

.76 
.76 

:^M 

.61 

.70 

55 

Tucker 

68 

Wayne             

The  state 

.82 

.84 

.80 

.80 

.77 

.75 

.68 

TABL 

E  NO. 

8. 

Statistics  of  Labor  Employed  and  Working  Time  at  West  Vir- 
ginia Coal  Mines. 


1890 

1891 

1892 

COUNTIES. 

Average 
number 
employed 

Average 

working 

days. 

Average 

numb-r 

employed 

Average 

working 

days. 

Average 

number 

employed 

Average 

working 

days. 

"BafHour                    - 

Brooke               

50 

2,824 

305 

2,756 

865 

175 

480 

1,315 

1,465 

620 

55 

153 

337 

375 

202 
225 

z 

218 
265 
229 
183 
217 
279 
260 
868 
282 
194 

59 
3,823 

285 
2,802 
1,408 
190 
3U 
1,536 
1,510 

50 
131 
304 
526 

274 

245 

214 

217 

279 

257 

236 

227 

244 

859i/a 

260 

276 

221 

143 

51 

4,102 

473 

2,677 

1,114 

210 

338 

2,061 

1,621 

500 

72 

222 

170 

483 

120 

128 

525 

228 

Payette 

Harrison 

Kanawha  .' 

252 
148 

217 

Marion.. 

Marshall 

Mason 

McDowell  - 

Mercer - 

Mineral   ~ - 

Monongalia 

Ohio — 

Preston  

275 
199 
215 
195 
211 
244 
308 
243 
209 

Putnam  .          .....  .■. 

180 

Raleigh                  

167 

Taylor                  ..  •— 

353 

256 
309 

118 
550 

2«7 
306 

2S2 

306 

•  The  State            

12,236 

227 

14,227 

237 

14,867 

228 

14 
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TABLE  8.— Continued. 


Statistics  of  Labor  Enoiployed  and  Working  Time  at  V/est  Vir- 
ginia Coal  Mines. 


1893 

1894 

1895 

counties. 

Average 
number 
employed 

Average 

working 

days. 

Average 

number 

employed 

Average 

working 

days. 

.Average 

number 

employed 

Average 

working 

days. 

Barbour 

20 
126 

5,537 
513 

2,738 
65 

1,8U 
336 
367 

3,955 

1,14*5 

221 
208 
438 
133 

222 

Brooke  

79 

4,487 

298 

2,306 

2«0 
224 
211 
276 

100 

4,594 

439 

2  706 

150 

1,479 

220 

391 

3.8»1 

1,274 

564 

164 

249 

lOo 

530 

142 

120 

15h 

890 

35 

I7I24 

205 
164 
178 
155 

70 
274 
177 
177 
207 
211 
189 
181 
166 
152 
158 
146 

93 
204 
179 
210 

212 

Fayette  _ 

201 

Harrison 

212 

Kanawha  ._ 

Logan 

161 

leo 

Marion  _ 

Marshal 

1,536 

245 

376 

3,375 

1,&<1 

666 

60 

135 

200 

520 

145 

8 

105 

675 

203 
194 
194 
185 
209 
229 
2i5 
221 
140 
204 
165 
100 
260 
267 

2:38 
232 

Mason 

McDowell 

167 
199 

Meroer 

Mineral 

169 
229 

Monongalia 

Ohio 

200 
227 

Preston. 

Putnam . 

225 

112 

Raleigh.           

166 

Randolph.. 

Taylor 

180 
488 

159 

Tucker ._ 

188 

Wayne 

The  Stat** 

16,524 

219 

19.159 

195 
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Brooke  County. 

Mines.  Operators.  P.  O.  Addresses. 

r^oper Cooper  Coal  Co Short  Creek. 

Wellsburg Forbes,  Carmichael  &  Co  _ Wellsburg. 

Blanche Blanche  Coal  Co Standard. 

Fayette  County. 

Alaska : Alaska  C.  &  C.  Co Claremont. 

Ansted Gauley  Mountain  Coal  Co Ansted. 

Baliinger ..Ballinger  C.  &  C.  Co Winona. 

Boone  _ Boone  " " 

Beecbwood Beechwood      "  Claremont. 

Echo  William  Beury  Cooper  &  Co Beury. 

Capecton "  **  *' 

Carver Carver  Brothers Edgewater. 

Central Central  Uoal  Co Fire  Creek. 

Collins Collins  Colliery  Co Glen  Jean. 

Crescent W.  B.  Johnson Crescent. 

Dimmock Diminook  C  AC.  Co River  View. 

Diamond Wyant  " Eagle. 

Eagle ^ '•  "  

Dun  Loop Dun  Loup       "  Glen  Jean. 

Electric Thurmond    Coal   Co Staunton,  Va. 

Elmo W.  A.  Burke  *' " 

Eureka   M.  T.  Davis  &  Co Eureka. 

Kayette Payette  U.  &  C.  Co Fayette  Station. 

Fire  Creek Fire  Creek      '*  Staunton,  Va. 

Gaymont Deitz  tfe  Masterson  C.  &  C.  Co Hawk's  Nest. 

Great  Kanawha Great  Kanawha  Colliery  Co. ,  Ltd Mount  Carbon. 

Uaney Hanev  C.  &  C.  Co    Glen  Jean. 

Keenys  Creek Nuttallburg  C.  &C.  Co Nuttallburg. 

Keystone Beechwood      "  Claremont. 

Masters _ Masters  *'  Winona. 

Mecca Mecca  **  Montgomery. 

McDonald. McDonald  Colliery  Co Glen  Jean. 

New  River New  River  Coke  Co Staunton,  Va. 

Nattallburg ..Nuttallburg  C.  &  C.  Co Nuttallburg. 

Powellton , Mount  Carbon  Co  ,  ltd Powellton.. 

QuinoimoDt Quinnlmont  C.  &  L  Co Qainnimont. 

Rush  Run,  No.  1 Rush  Run  C.  &  C.  Co Rush  Run. 

Red  Ash Red    Ash    Coal  Co •• 

Finlow Brooklyn  "     '* 

Canard Cunard  "      '* 

Rothwell Rothwell  "     Nuttallburg. 

Saint  Clair St.  Clair  "     Eaule. 

Slater  Creek Sterling  C.  &  C.  Co Coit. 

Star Star  '' Glen  Jean. 

Stone  Cliff Beury  "         _ Stone  Cliff. 

Coal  Valley Coal  Valley  Mining  Co Montgomery. 

.  Sunnyside Thomas  Coke  Co Hawk*s  Nest. 

Harrison  County. 

Bespard. Despard  Gas  Coal  Co Clarksburg. 

Briar  Hill Briar  Hill  C.  A  C.  Co Fairmont. 

Findley  A  Whitehead. Findley  &  Whitehead Clarksburg. 

Howard Howard  C.  &  C.  Co ttaltimore,  Md. 

Mount  Clare Mount  Clare  Coal  Co Mt.  Clare. 

Farnham West  Fork  C.  A  C.  Co Farnam. 

Glen  Fall* Glen  Falls  "  " 
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Kanawha  County. 

Belmont... Belmont  Hral  Co Crown'Hill. 

Black  Band Black  Band  Mining  &  Mfg  Co Spring  Hill. 

Black  Diamond Peel  Splint  Coal  Co.  LewUtou. 

East  Bank , East  Bank  C.  &  C.  Co East  Bank. 

Campbell's  Creek Campbell's  Creek  Coal  Co Maiden. 

Cannelton Cauuelton  Coal  Co Cannelton. 

Cedar  Grove_ ..Cedar  Grove  Mining  Co. Cedar  Grove. 

Chesapeake Ch^jsapeake         "         *' Handiey. 

Coalburg Robinson  Coal  Co_ Coalburg. 

Consolidated : fonsolidHtfd  Mining.Oo Union  Mines. 

Crown  Hill N.  Y.  &  W.  Va.  C.  A  I.  Co crown  Hill. 

l>ickinson_ J.  Q    Dickinson  &  Co_ Maiden. 

Lewiston Lewiston  Coal  Co_ ....  Lewiston. 

Peabody Peabody      "       "  Shrewsbury. 

Peerless S.  VV.  Baird Cincinnati,  O. 

Monarch,  Nos.  1  «fe  2  ...Monarch    Coal  Co..... Monarch. 

Stevens   Stevens  "      '' Coalburg. 

Acme "  "      " " 

Keystone "  "      " " 

Union Union  "      " :.Union  Mines. 

Winifrede Winifrede      '•      ' Winifrede. 

Logan  Countt. 

Logan Logan  Consolidated  Coal  Co i Matewan. 

Pearl Pearl  Mining  Co Dingess. 

Marion  County. 

Aurora Newbureh  Orrel  C.  <t  C.  Co_ Baltimore,  Md. 

Central Oiiver  Jackson.. Fairmont. 

Gaston Gaston  Gas  Coal  Co " 

MonoDgah,  Nos.  1  2&3Vlonongah     C.  <fe  C.  Co " 

Montana Montana  '' " 

Clements.. Poole  "  Scottdale. 

King Va.  &  Pittsburg    "  Fairmont. 

Pri^hard Clark  "  " 

Palatine. , Newburgh  Orrel   "  Baltimore,  Md. 

West  Fairmont West  Fairmont      "  Fairmont. 

Marshall  County. 

Rog?s  Run Boggs  Run  Mng  &  Mfg.  Co Wheeling. 

Moundsville Moundsville  Coal  Co MoundsviJle. 

Glendale Glendale  "       Gleudale. 

Mason  County. 

California Juhling  Coal  Co.. Hartford  City. 

Camden. Consumers' Coal  &  Mng  Co Spillman. 

New  Haven "  "  "       " 

Flint  Hill S.  M.  Flesher New  Haven. 

Hartford Hartford  City  Salt  Co. Hartford  City. 

Hope Hope  Salt  &  Coal  Co Mason. 

Liverpool Liverpool  Snlt  A  Coal  Co Hartford  City. 

MoDaniels Pierce  Brothers *' 

Sterling .t Sterling  Coal  Co Clifton. 

McDowell  County. 

Croiier ...Crozer  C.  *&  C.  Co Elhorn. 

Algoma  „ AJgoma  "  Algoma. 

Arlington Arlington  " ' 

Gilliam : Gilliam  "  Gilliam. 

Bottom  Creek...... Bottom  Creek  "  Vivian. 

ElKborn EJkhorn  "  Mayberry. 

Empire ._ Empire  "  Laudgrafl. 

Elk  Ridge. Elk  Ridge  " Algoma. 

Houston Houston  '* Elkhorn. 

Keystone Keystone  " Keystone. 
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Kiireka Eureka  *• Eckman. 

Norfolk Norfolk  •*  Maybeury. 

Lick  Branck "  "  " 

Angle •'  •*  •' 

Delta •'  " 

McDowell McDowell  *'  McDowell. 

Powhatan. Powhatan  '*  Powhatan. 

Lyochburg _ Lynchburg  '• Kyle. 

Peerless _ Peerless  "  »;lausen. 

Roanoke Roanoke  " Vivian. 

Shamokin. Shamokin  '*  Maybeury. 

Shawnee , Shawnee  "  KcKmau. 

Tidewater. Tidewater  "  Vivian. 

Kins  George Qreenbrivr  '*  McDowell. 

Turkey  Gap Turkey  Gap  "  Ennis. 

Upland Upland  *•  Elkhorn. 

Pulaski Pulrtski  Iron  Co Langraff. 

Rolfe Rolfe  0.  A  C.  Go Jones. 

Merger  County. 

Buckeye Buckeye  C.  *  C.  Co „.. Freeman. 

ijftsweil Caswell  Creek  "  

H«mlocK *'  "  •' 

.Coaldnle, Coaldale  " Coopers. 

Sit-rlinK  Mill  Creek  "  

G.K.dwiil Goodwill  •'  Goodwill. 

Louisville  Louisville  **  " 

East^°"^*^"  " [southwest  Virginia  Improvement  Co j-  Pocahontas,  Va. 

Kelianc(> Booth  BowenC.  &  C.  Co__ Freeman. 

Mineral  County. 

AHonfin  j  Atlantic  <fe  George's  Creek  I  waitimorp    Mr? 

^^^*^*^°  1  Consolidated  Coal  Co  f Baltimore,  Md. 

Hampshire Davis  C.  A  C.  Co _.. Piedmont. 

Pierce  _ - Big  Vein  Coal  Co Elk  Garden. 

Elk  Garden West  Va.  Central  &  Pittsburg  Ry.  Co 

Monongalia  County. 

Acm«» Acme  C.  &  C.  Co Opekiska. 

Beechwood  Hutchinson  C.  &  C.  Co Beechwood. 

Ohio  County. 

Elm  Grove Elm  Grove  Coal  Go Elm  Grove. 

Whitaker T.  E.  Kasley  «&  Son Wheeling. 

Manchester "  "  ,  •' 

Preston  County. 

Austin Austin  Coke  Works Austin. 

Scotch  Hill Newburgh  Orrel  C.  &  C.  Co Baltimore,  Md. 

Oaklana Oakland  C.  AC  Co Oakland. 

Hillside Hillside  C.  &  C.  Co Tunnelton. 

Putnam  County. 

Bavicroft Kanawha  A  Lake  Erie  Coal  Co Bancroft. 

Florence 'Ihe  Marmet  Co Raymond  City. 

Plymouth Carver  Coal  Co Plymouth. 

Queen  City Queen  City  Coal  Co Queen  City. 

Raleigh  County. 

Prlnc© Royal  C.  A  C.  Co Prince. 
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tayloe  County. 

Simpson Simpson  Gas  Coal  Co Grafton 

Tyroonnel Newburgh  Orrel  C.  &  C  Co  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tucker  County. 

Davis  No.  I Davis  C.  &  C.  Co Baltimore,  Md. 

Coketon  No.  2 "  "        " 

Thomas , '*  "        " 

Douglass Cumberland  Coal  Co Coketon. 

Wayne  County. 

Dunlow Dunlow  Coal  Co Dunlow. 

Coaldale Coaldale  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co Fleming. 

mines  omitted  from  proper  place  in  directory. 
Logan  County. 

Mines.                                                Operators.  P  O.  Address. 

Thacker  , ThackerCoal  Co Kenova. 

McDowell  County. 

Indian  Ridge Indian  Ridge C.  &  C.  Co Jones. 

Ashland Ashland  C.  &  C.  Co McDowell. 
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THE  COAL  FIELDS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

For  convenitnce  the  coal  areas  of  the  United  States  are  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  ihe  anthracite  and  bituminous. 

In  a  commercial  sense,  particularly  in  the  Ea^t,  when  the  anthra- 
cite fields  are  mentioned  the  fields  of  Pennsylvania  are  considered, 
though  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  are  now  supplying  anthracite  coal 
of  good  quality  to  the  Rocky  Mouatiin  region,  aod  small  amounts 
are  mined  annually  in  Virginia.  This  small  quantity  from  Vir- 
ginia and  a  semi-anthracite  product  from  Arkansas  are  considerorl 
with  the  bituminous  output.  In  previous  years  some  coal  which 
was  classed  as  anthracite  has  been  mined  and  sold  in  New  England. 
The  productive  area  was  confined  to  the  eastern  part  of  Rhode  Is- 
land and  the  counties  of  Bristol  and  Plymouth  in  Massachusetts. 
The  classing  of  this  product  as  anthracite  coal  was  erroneous.  The 
original  beds  have  been  metamorphosed  into  graphite  or  graphitic 
coal,  and  the  product  requires  such  a  high  degree  of  heat  for  com- 
bustion ihat  it  can  be  used  only  with  other  combustible  material  or 
under  a  heavy  dr«ft.  It  is  therefore,  not  an  economical  practice 
to  use  this  product  for  fuel  in  competition  with  the  anthracite  coal 
from  Pennsylvania  or  the  bituminous  coals  from  the  New  River 
and  Pocahontas  fields,  which  are  now  sent  in  large  quantities  to 
New  England  points,  and  its  mining  for  fuel  purposes  has  been 
abandoned. 

The  Bituminous  divis'on  includes  the  following  coal  fields:  (1) 
The  Tria^sic  field,  embracing  the  coal  beds  of  the  Triassic  or  New 
Red  Sandstone  formation  in  the  Richmond  basin  in  Virginia  and 
in  the  coal  basins  along  the  Deep  and  Dan  rivers  in  North  Carolina; 
(2)  the  Appalachian  field,  which  extends  from  the  State  of  New 
York  on  the  north  to  the  State  of  Alabama  on  the  south,  having  a 
length  northeast  and  southwest  of  over  900  miles  and  a  width  rang- 
ing from  30  to  180  miles;  (3)  the  Northern  field,  which  is  confined 
exclusively  to  the  central  part  of  Michigan;  (4)  the  Central  field, 
embracing  the  coal  areas  in  Indiana,  Iilinoi»,  and  western  Ken- 
tucky; (5)  the  Western  field,  including  the  coal  areas  west  of  the 
Missit^sippi  Eiver,  south  of  the  forty  third  parallel  of  north  lati- 
tude and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  (6)  the  Rocky  Mountain 
field,  containing  the  coal  areas  in  the  States  and  Territories  lying 
along  the  Rocky  Mountains;  (7)  the  Pacific  coast  field,  embracing 
the  coal  districts  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California. 

The  various  fields  are  described  at  some  length  in  Mineral  Re- 
sources for  1886,  and  also  in  the  report  for  1894.  The  latter  also 
contains  some  historical  information  regarding  the  development  of 
these  fields.  Mineral  Resources  for  1892  contains  some  interesting 
contributions  from  State  geologists  on  the  coal  fields  of  several 
States. 

The  following  table  contains  the  approximate  areas  of  the  coal 
fields  in  the  various  States,  grouped  according  to  the  divisions 
mentioned,  with  the  total  output  from  each  from  1887  to  1895. 
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TABLE  NO.  10. 

Clamfication  of  the  coal  fields  of  tJie  United  Siafes. 


Anthracite. 

New  England  (Rhode  Island 

and  Massachusette) 

Pennsylvania. 

Colorado  and  New  Mexico 


BUuminouB.  (a) 

Triassio: 

Virginia 

Worth  Carolina 


Appalachian : 

Pennsylvania... 

Ohio , 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia . 

Kentucky, 

Tennessee 

^   Georgia 

Alabama 


Northern : 

Michigan  .. 

Central : 

Indiana 

Kentucky . 
Illinois 


Western : 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Kansas.. 

Arkansas 

Indian  Territory.. 
Texas 


Rocky  Mountain,  etc. 

'       Dakota 

Montana 

Idaho..., 

Wyoming 

Utah 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 


Pacific  Coast: 

Washington  ... 

Oregon 

California 


Total  product  sold.. 
Collier^  consumption 


Total  product  including 
colliery  consumption. 


Sq.  miles. 

500 

480 

15 


995 


180 
2,700 


9,000 

10,000 

550 

2000 

16,000 

11,180 

5,100 

200 

8,660 


62,690 


6,700 


6,450 

4,500 

36,800 


47,750 


18,000 
26,700 

3.200 
17,050 

9,100 
20,000 

4,500 


98,500 


2,913 


Product  In— 


1887 


Short  tons. 

6.«00 

39,506,255 

86,000 


39.518,255 


30,000 


30,866,602 

10,30  f, 708 

3,278,023 

79.s,a63 

4,836,820 

950,903 

1,900,000 

313,715 

1,950,000 


55,193,034 


71,461 


3,217.711 

982  282 
10,278,890 


14,478,883 


4,473,828 

3,209,916 

1,500 

1,596,879 

150,000 

685,911 

75,000 


10,193,034 


21,470 

10,202 

.500 

1,170,318 

180,021 

1,755,735 

508,034 


3,646,280 


772,612 
31.096 
50,100 


851,308 


lJi4,015.255 
5,960.302 


129.975.557 


1888 


Short  tons. 

4,000 

43,922,897 

44,791 


•   Short  tons. 

2.000 

45,544,970 

53.517 


43,971.688 


33,000 


30.796,727 
10,910,946 
3.479  470 
1,040.000 
5,498,J'00 
1,193,000 
1,967.297 
180,000 
2,900,000 


60,966,240 


81,407 


3.140,979 
1  377,000 
14,655,188 


19  173,167 


4,952.440 

3,9«9,9b7 

1,500 

1,850,000 

276,871 

761,986 

90,000 


11,842,764 


34,000 

41,467 

400 

1,481,540 

258,961 

2,140,686 

626.665 


4,583,719 


1,215.750 
75.0U0 
95,000 


1,385,750 


142.037,735 
6,621.667 


148,^9,402 


1889 


a  Including  lignite,  brown  coal,  and  scattering  Jots  of  anthracite. 


45,600,487 


49,111 
222 


36,174.089 
9,976  787 
2,939  715 
816,375 
6.-4;31,880 
1,108.770 
1.925,6f9 
225,934 
3,572,983 


62,972,222 


67,431 


2,845,057 
1,290,985 
12,104,272 


16.240,314 


4,045,858 
2  557,8223 

2,222,443 

279  584 
752,832 
128,216 


10,036,2516 


28.907 
863,301 


1,388,947 
236,651 

2,544,144 
486,463 


5,048,413 


1,030  578 
61,359 
119,820 


1,211,757 


141.229,513 


Coal. 
TABLE  No.  10.— Continued. 
Clmsnfication  of  the  coalfwldv  of  the  VnUed  5tote8.— Continued. 
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Anthracite. 


New  Enfsland  (Rhode  Island' and  Mass- 
achusetts)   

Pennsylvania 

Colurado  and  New  Mexico 


Bituminous  (a). 
Triassio: 

VirRinia 

North  CaroJiua 


Appalachian: 

Pennsvlvania  .. 

Oh  o_* 

Maryland  _ 

Virglui*. 

West  Vir^inU. 

Keutuf.ky 

'r   nn-8h«e 

Georgia 

Alabama 


Northern: 

Micuigan.. 

Centra' : 

Indiana  . .. 

Keuiuclcy  . 
liliu  is  .... 


Western: 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Kansas    

^rkau^a;* 

ludian  Territory  . 
Texas  


Rocky  Mountain,  etc  : 

Dakota 

Montana 

Idaho 

VVyoraiog  _ 

UtHh  

I  :olorado   

New  Mexico.  

Nevdida. 


Pacific  Coast: 

Washington . 

Oregon 

California  .... 


Total  product,  including  colliery 
consumption 


Product  in— 


1890 


Short  tons 


46,468,Wl 


46,408,611 


19,316 
10,262 


42.302.173 

ll,4i^4ft08 

3,357,813 

764,666 

7,394.4W 

1,206  120 

2,169,585 

2-i8,337 

4,09j,409 


73,003,102 


71,977 


3,305.737 

1,495,376 

15.292,420 


20.093,533 


4.021,739 
2,735.221 

2,^59.922 

f93,888 
869,2i9 
184,440 


10.470,439 


30,000 
517,477 


,870,366 
318,159 
,091,003 
375,777 


6,205,782 


1,263,689 
61,514 
110,711 


l,4&o,9l4 


157.788.a56 


1891 


Short  tons. 


500 
50.665,431 


50, 66  >, 931 


17,290 
2J,355 


42,788,490 

li,868  683 

3,820.239 

719,109 

9,220,665 

l,2i2.918 

2,413,678 

17I,U00 

4,7o9,78l 


77,984,^63 


80,307 


2  973,474 
1693,151 
15,660  698 


80  327,323 


3,825,495 

2'674.606 

1,500 

2.716,705 

^2,379 
1,091,032 

172,100 


11,023.817 


30,000 
541,b61 


2,327.841 
371,045 

3,5.2.632 
46^.32:5 


7,245,707 


1,056,249 
51,826 
93,301 


1,201,376 


168,566,669 


1892 


;  Short  tons. 


52,472,504 
61,963 


52,537,467 


37,219 
6,679 


46,694,576 
13,562,927 
3,419,962 
637,986 
9,738,755 
1,23 ',110 
2.09U,06t 
215,498 
5,529,312 


83,122,190 


77,990 


3  345,174 

1.794,203 
17,862,276 


23,001,653 


3.918,491 

2,733,949 

1,^00 

3.007,276 

f>35,558 
1  192,721 

245,690 


11,635,185 


40  725 
564,^8 


2.503,839 
361,013 

3,447.96r 
659,230 


7,577,422 


1,213,427 
34,661 

b5,178 


1,333,266 


179.329,071 


a  Includins  ligDit*^,  brown  coal,  and  scattering  lots  ot  anthracite. 
b  1l eluded  in.  bituminous  product. 
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TABLE  NO.  10.— Continued. 

Classification  of  the  coal  fields  of  the  United  ^tofes— Continued. 


Product  in— 

1893 

1894 

1895 

Anthracite. 
New  England  (Rhode  Island  and  Mass- 

Short  tons. 

Short  tons. 

Short  tons 

Pennsylvania .                                        

53,967,543 
93,578 

51,921,121 
71,550 

51,992,671 

57,999.3.'«' 

Colorado  and  New  Mexico    

67,179 

53,061,121 

58,066,516 

Bituminous  (a). 

Triassio: 

Virginia 

19  878 
17,000 

44.070.724 

13,253,646 

3,716.041 

800.461 

10,708,578 

i,245,';a5 

1,902,25H 

372.740 

5,136,9J5 

52,079 
16,900 

57,78? 

North  Carolina. 

24,900 

Appalachian: 

Pennsylvania 

39  9  2.483 
11,909.856 
3,501.428 
1.177,004 
11,627,767 
1.218  072 
2,18(I,M9 
3H,lll 
4,397,178 

76.278,748 

50.217.228 

Ohio.           .            

13  :i'So,80« 

\1arvland. .      ....• 

3.9i5,5S5 

Virginia 

Wef^t  Virginia 

1.310.542 
ll.HJ*7,y61 

Kentucky  . 

1  490  0o7 

MVnnesssee 

2.53r..644 

Georgia 

Alabama 

280.998 
5,693,775 

81,207,168 

90,167,596 

Korthern: 

Michigan 

45,979 

70,022 

112.3 '2 

Central : 

Indiana  . 

3.791,851 

1.761,3v<4 

lv^,949  564 

3,423,921 
1,^9.M20 
17,113,576 

3,995,892 

Knntucky  

Illinois 

1,H67.7U 
17,735,864 

25,502,809 

22,430,617 

23,599,469 

Western: 

Iowa 

3,972.229 
8,897,442 

3.967,253 
2,245,039 

4.156  074 

lvii<<Rouri ... 

2,372,393 

Nebfiiska  . 

Kansas 

Arkansas  

Indian  Territory 

Texas..                   

2,652,546 
574,763 

I25a,lUJ 
302,206 

3,388,8"^1 
51i,636 
969,606 
420,848 

2.926.^70 
598,322 

1211,185 
484,959 

11,651,296 

11,503,623 

11,749,803 

Rooky  Mountain,  etc. : 

Dakota 

Montana     

49,6.'^0 
892,309 

42.015 
927,395 

39,197 
l.F.04,193 

Idaho.. 

Wyoming..             

2,439,311 
413,205 

4,018,793 
655,112 

2,417  463 
431.550 

2,776  817 

5»0,238 

150 

2.246.911 

Utah 

471,836 

Colorado. 

3,027,327 

•  New  Mexico 

709,130 

Nevada 



8,488,360 

7,175,628 

7,998,594 

Pacifl'5  Coast: 

Washington        

1,264,877 
41,6^3 
72,603 

1,106.470 
47,521 
67,247 

1,191,410 

Oregon... 

73,685 

California....: 

75,453 

1,379,163 

1,221-238 

1,340.548 

Total  product,  including  colliery 
consuraptiou 

182,352,774 

170.741.P26 

193,117.530 

a  Including  ignite,  brown  coal,  and  scattering  lots  of  anthracite. 
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PRODUCTION. 

The  output  from  the  coal  mines  of  the  United  States  in  1895  ex- 
ceeded that  of  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  country,  ag- 
gregating 172,426,366  long  tons,  equivalent  to  193,117,530  short 
tons.  This  was  an  increase  of  22,376,004  short  tons  over  the  pro- 
duct of  1894:,  or  an  advance  of  about  13  per  cent.  The  year  of 
largest  production  previous  to  1895  was  1893,  when  182,352,774 
short  tons  were  mined.  The  output  of  1895  exceeded  this  by  about 
10,000,000  tons,  or  a  little  more  than  5  per  cent.  In  considering 
the  coal  product  these  reports  include  not  only  the  coal  marketed, 
either  by  shipment  to  distant  points  or  sold  locally,  but  also  that 
consumed  by  the  mine  employees  and  and  by  the  mine  operators 
themselves  in  locomotives,  under  stationary  boilers,  etc.,  in  work- 
inor  the  mine,  and  technically  known  as  colliery  consumption. 
There  are  occasionally  exceptions,  where  operators  use  only  slack 
or  waste,  which  would  otherwise  be  thrown  on  the  dump  and  no 
record  kept,  the  miner  not  even  being  paid  for  it.  These  excep- 
tions are  few  and  the  amount  so  comparatively  small  as  not  to  ma- 
terially affect  the  total.  Coal  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  coke 
is  also  included  in  this  report. 

Excluding  the  colliery  consumption,  the  product  in  1895  was 
169,389,630  long  tons,  or  189,716,386  short  tons.  This  may  be  and 
usually  is  considered  the  marketable  product. 

Coincident  with  the  increased  production  of  coal  in  1895,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  activity  which  prevailed  in  all  branches  of 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
demand  for  and  the  production  of  coal.  The  production  of  pig 
iron  according  to  the  annu+1  report  of  the  ^Lmerican  Iron  and 
Steel  Association,  increased  from  6,657,388  long  tons  in  1894  to 
9.446.308  long  toDS  in  1895.  Assuming  the  consumption  of  coal 
to  be  IJ  ton?5  for  each  ton  of  pig  iron  produced,  an  increased  pro- 
duction of  coal  to  the  amount  of  over  4,500,000  short  tons  is  at  once 
accounted  for.  But  there  was  also  an  increased  production  of  Besse- 
mer and  open-hearth  steel,  steel  rails,  structural  iron  and  steel, 
plates  and  sheets,  wire  rods  and  nail*?,  and  in  fact  of  all  iron  and 
steel  products,  with  the  exception  of  cut  nails,  which  have  been  de- 
clining rapidly  and  sie-idily  for  several  years.  This  increased  ac- 
tivity haa  direct  effect  upon  the  coal  production,  but  it  cannot  sat- 
isfactorily account  for  the  comparative  decline  in  the  value  of  the 
coal  product,  which,  while  the  output  increased  about  22,000,000 
tons,  only  advanced  about  $11,000,000,  and  was  about  $10,000,000 
less  than  in  1892,  wben  the  product  was  13,000,000  tons  less  than 
it  wrts  in  1895.  How,  in  the  face  of  such  seemingly  prosperous 
conditions,  is  the  falling  off  in  value  to  be  accounted  for? 

The  fact  is  that  prices  for  bituminous  coal  have  been  on  the  de- 
cline since  1888,  though  in  1890,  1891,  and  1892  they  were  about 
the  same.     In  1893  and  1894  they  were  lower  than  in  any  previous 
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year  of  which  we  have  any  record.  Similar  conditions  affected  the 
other  ''raw  materials"  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  andsteel.  vir. 
James  M.  Swank,  in  his  Review  of  the  Amei  ican  Iron  Trade,  states 
that  in  the  depression  of  1893,  1894,  and  the  first  half  of  1895  ''the 
best  furnace  cuke  this  country  can  produce  was  sold  on  cars  at  85 
cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  and  the  best  Lake  Superior  Besse- 
mer ores  were  sold  at  less  than  J3  per  grots  ton  delivered  at  Cleve- 
land." This  naturally  allowed  the  finished  products  to  be  sold  at 
greatly  reduced  prices,  and  it  is  fair  to  suppose  ihat  the  increased 
demand  for  iron  and  steel  products  in  1895  was  rather  due  to  low 
prices  than  indicative  of  a  healthier  condition  of  trade.  The  fact 
that  the  year  closed  with  slackened  demand  and  reduced  prices 
rather  tends  to  this  belief.  The  trade  which  had  been  developed 
by  I  rices  favorable  to  buyers  fell  off  when  values  were  advanced, 
and  the  year  passes  into  history  as  one  with  the  largest  production 
in  iron,  steel,  and  coal,  but  one  of  very  little,  if  any,  profit  to  the 
producers. 

Anthracite. 

The'product  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite  in  1895  was  51,785,122 
long  tons,  or  57.999,336" short  tons,  valued  at  $82,019,272.  This 
was  the  largest  output  ever  obtained,  being  5,426,978  ^onjr  tons, 
or  about  11  per  cent,  in  excess  of  that  of  1894,  and  3,599,816  long 
tons  more  than  in  1893,  the  year  of  largest  previous  production. 
The  value  in  1895,  however,  while  greater  than  that  of  1894,  was 
comparatively  lesp,  and  there  were  four  years  prior  to  1895  when, 
with  a  smaller  output,  the  value  was  in  excess  of  the  year  just 
closed.  These  ^  ears  were  1887  ($84,552,181),  1888  ($89,020,483), 
1892  ($82,442,000),  and  1893  (*85,687.078).  The  average  price 
per  ton,  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  value  by  the  total  product, 
was  $1.69  per  long  ton  in  1894  and  $1.58  in  1895,  a  decline  of  11 
cents.  In  quoting  the  average  price  per  ton  of  anthracite,  how- 
ever, the  item  of  colliery  consumption  is  excluded  as  not  having 
any  value,  only  the  marketable  product  being  considered.  The 
average  price  for  the  marketable  grades  was  3=1.85  in  1894  and 
SI. 72  in  1895,  a  decline  of  13  cents.  In  1893  this  average  price 
was  $1.94.  Two  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  decline,  both  of 
which  probably  had  some  effect — one  the  general  depression  in 
values,  whose  influence  was  felt  in  all  branches  of  trade;  the  other 
the  increased  use  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  anthracite,  which  are  sold 
at  lower  prices,  and  caose  a  comparative  decrease  in  the  total  value 
of  the  coal  marketed.  As  these  sizes  were  previously  a  waste 
product  and  have  now  become  a  source  of  revenue,  there  is,  in  the 
product  affected,  an  increased  profit  from  the  coal  mined,  though 
a  decreased  value  for  the  coal  marketed. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  anthracite  min6s  in  1895 
was  142,917,  who  aviraged  196  working  days,  against  131,603 
men  for  190  days  in  1894. 

In  addition  to  the  anthracite  production  of  Pennsylvania  in  1895 
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there  were  67,179  short  tons  mined  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico, 
makinor  the  total  output  of  anthracite  coal  in  the  United  States 
58,066,516  short  tons.  Ex:cept  in  the  preceding  tables,  the  an- 
thracite product  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  for  sake  of  con- 
venience, is  induded  in  the  bituminous  product,  and,  unless  ex- 
pressly stated  to  the  contrary,  reference  in  this  chapter  to  anthra- 
cite productiton  means  that  of  Pennsylvania  only. 

Bituminous. 

The  production  of  bituminous  coal  in  1895  (including  lignite, 
brown  coal,  and  scattering  lots  of  anthracite,  as  previously  men- 
tioned) was  135, 118, 193  short  tons,  valued  at  *115,779,771,  com- 
pared with  118,820,405  short  tons,  vaUied  at  $107,653,501,  in  1894, 
indicating  an  increase  in  prodnct  of  16,297,788  short  tons,  or  14 
p«r  cent,  and  in  value  of  88, 126,270,  or  8  per  cent.  The  condi- 
tions affecting  the  industry  in  1895,  and  to  which  may  be  attri- 
buted the  increase  in  product  and  comparative  decrease  in  value, 
have  already  been  discussed. 

Among  the  more  important  coal-producing  States  nearly  the 
same  relative  positions  were  maintained  in  1895  as  were  held  in 
1894.  Pennsylvania  of  course  comes  first,  with  about  37  per  cent 
of  the  total  bituminious  product -but  including  her  anthracite 
product,  Pennsylvania  produced  57  per  cent  of  the  total  coal  out- 
put. Illinois,  second,  contributed  13  per  cent  of  the  bituminious 
product  and  9  per  cent  of  the  total.  Ohio,  third,  produced  10 
ppr  cent  of  the  bituminious  output  and  7  per  cent  of  the  total. 
We.Nt  Virginia,  fourth,  yielded  7.5  per  cent  and  6.9  per  cent, 
respectively.  Alabama,  fifth,  produced  4  2  per  cent  of  the  bitu- 
minious output;  and  Iowa,  yielding  3.1  per  cent,  ranked  sixth. 
Indiana  replaces  Maryland  for  seventh  place,  each  having  a  little 
less  than  3  per  cent.  Kentucky  and  Colorado  each  aduance  one 
point,  into  ninth  and  tenth  places,  respf  ctively,  while  Kansas  falls 
from  ninth  to  eleventh. 

The  total  number  of  men  employed  in  the  bitimim'ous  coal 
mines  in  1895  was  239,962,  averaginsr  194  working  days,  against 
244,603  employees  for  171  days  in  1894. 
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TABLE  NO.  11. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  prorl action  of  all  kinds  of  coal 
in  the  United  States  during  1894  and  1895  : 

Coal  product  of  the  Uaited  States  m  1894  by  states. 


State  or  Territory. 

Loaded 

at  mines  for 

shipment. 

Sold  to  local 
trade  and  used 
by  employees. 

Dspd  at  mines 

for  steam  and 

heac. 

Made  into 
coke. 

Alabama 

Short  ions. 

3,269,548 

488.077 

52,736 

2,181,048 

178,610 
13,948,910 
3,085,664 

9^3.581 
3,390,7.=;! 
3,066,  H98 
2,734,847 
3,435  600 
6C',817 
1,95=.,2.=>5 

861.171 

Short  ions 

43  911 
7,870 
8143 

56,688 

*2*590,"4ii'"" 

248.398 

4.632 

511,68< 

275  h65 

281.235 

51.750 

7  055 

242,501 

12,9,  >0 

iry) 

8,266 

100) 

4.480 

1,101,940 

2  171 

1,589.595 

59,985 

2  412 

11173 

21162 

10  p22 

428.202 

21,482 

Short  tons. 

130,404 

16,679 

6.368 

112,414 

8,978 

570,452 

67.545 

30.878 

64,819 

45,523 

47,344 

•    14,078 

2.150 

47.283 

17,324 

Short  tons. 
953,315 

Arkansas.. 

California  

Colorado 

481,259 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

166  523 
3.80.0 
22,314 
10,515 

Iowa._ 

Kansas  _ 

765 

Kentucky.  

47,766 

Maryland 

Mi'^higan         ...      . 

Missouri. 

Montana 

36,000 

Neyada  .  

New  Mexico 

561,523 

13  500 

37.311 

10,636,402 

45.068 

29,722.803 

l,571,4im 

417.2^1 

364  675 

1,01:%713 

1,030.232 
9,116.314 
2,309.934 

14.365 

2,400 

224 

126.397 

282 

342.294 

28  993 

1155 

6,892 

4.690 

56,853 

64  126 

72,362 

13,042 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio. 

Oregon. 

"is.ii?" 

Pennsylyania 

'I'ennessee 

Texas 

8,257.771 
520,495 

Utah. 

48810 

Virginia 

Washin'^ton... 

West  Virginia 

187,5 '8 

8  563 

2,039,115 

Wyoming 

1J,6^5 

Total 

Pennsylvania  anthracite 

96.475,175 
46.358.144 

7.605.585 
1,158,953 

1,903,272 
4,404,024 

12,836,373 

Grand  total 

142,833,319 

8,764,538 

6,307,296 

12.836,373 

Coal. 
TABLE  NO.  12. 

Coal  product  of  the  United  States  in  1894,  by  Siote*— Continued. 
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State  or  Territory. 

Total  product. 

Total  value. 

Average 

price  per 

ton. 

Average 
number 
of  days 
active. 

Average 
number   of 
employees. 

Alabama 

Short  tons. 

4,397,178 

512,tf:i6 

67,247 

2,831,409 

3.>4,111 

17,113,576 

3,44:3,9>1 

969,6()6 

3,967,253 

3,3'<8,251 

3,111,192 

3,5(1,428 

70,022 

2,245,039 

927,395 

1.50 

597,196 

16,900 

42,015 

ll,9l»9,8a6 

47,521 

39.912,463 

2,180,879 

420,848 

431,550 

1,229,083 

1,1('6,470 

11,627,757 

2,417,463 

$    4,0««,535 

631,988 

155, 6i0 

3,516,340 

299,290 

15,28i,lll 

3,w'95,034 

1,541,293 

4,997,939 

4,178,998 

2,749,934 

2,687,270 

103,049 

2,6^4,  ft64 

1,887,390 

475 

935,857 

29,675 

47,049 

9,841,723 

183,914 

29,479,820 

2,119,481 

976,458 

6)3,479 

933,576 

2,578.441 

8,706,808 

3,17J,392 

90.93 

1.22 

2.31 

1.24 

.85 

.89 

.96 

1.59 

1.26 

1.23 

.88 

.77 

1.47 

1.17 

2.04 

3.15 

1.57 

1.76 

1.12 

.83 

3.87 

.74 

.97 

2.32 

1.40 

.76 

2.33 

.75 

1.31 

238 
134 
233 
155 
804 
183 
149 
157 
170 
164 
145 
815 
224 
138 
192 
60 
182 
145 
156 
136 
243 
165 
210 
283 
199 
2*4 
207 
18^ 
19J 

10,859 

Arkansas 

California 

1,493 
125 

Colorxdo 

Georgia 

6,507 
729 

lilinoit^ 

38,477 

Indiana  _ 

8,603 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas.... 

Kentucky. 

Marvlaud... 

Michgan 

3,101 
9.995 
7,339 
8  083 
3,974 
223 

Misbouri 

7,523 

Montana 

N«vao"a_  

1,782 
2 

N«*w  Mexico 

985 

North  Carolina 

95 

North  Dakota 

77 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Penasylvania. . 

27,ia5 

88 
75,010 

Tennessee  

5,542 

Texa3.._ 

Utah 

Virginia     

Waihinaton 

1,062 
671 

i,6;» 

2,662 

Wt-st  Virginia 

17,824 

Wyoming 

8,032 

Total 

Penns>lvania  anthracite... 

118,ft20,405 
51,921,121 

107,653,501 
78,488,063 

91 
1.85 

171 

190 

244, «03 
131,6i>3 

Grand  total 

170,741,526 

186,141,564 

109 

178 

376,206 
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TABLE  KO.  13. 

Coal  product  of  llie  United  Statee  in  1895,  by  States. 


State  or  Territory. 

Number 

of 
mines. 

Loaded 

at  miDes  for 

shipmt«nc. 

Sold  to  local 

trade  and 

used  by 

employees. 

Used  at 
mines  f.  r 

steam 
ana  heat. 

Made  into 
coke. 

Alabama 

60 

13 

5 

87 

2 

a  319 

113 

16 

177 

106 

120 

23 

9 

122 

22 

2i 

"i 

9 

407 

5 

588 

44 

14 

14 

22 

22 

186 

25 

Short  tons. 

3  610,433 

576  112 

60.440 

2.445,578 

135.692 

14,4r»(5,f.2t 

3.488,876 

1,173,399 

3,630,H67 

2,587,602 

3,012,610 

3,84<»,99l 

80,403 

2,104,452 

1,404,862 

695,634 

23.400 

35,3S0 

11,933,686 

68.10S 

35.16i;453 

1,8U8,056 

475.157 

376,459 

1.02l.iO0 

1  108  8^8 

8.858,256 

2,106,937 

Short  tons. 

272  551 

14,935 

12.171 

49.088 

150 

2.6'4.6fi7 

392,423 

3,070 

469  820 

279,739 

254,0*48 

59,950 

27,fl9 

2:U  090 

19  168 

13,015 

600 

3  817 

1.227,224 

5,2W 

1,732.8«J3 

51  923 

7,705 

25,097 

15,173 

16,320 

445,023 

35,6;:8 

Short  tons. 

137,021 
7,276 

2,842 
99,055 

6  256 
591. 1S3 
104,695 
21,935 
64.387 
59.142 
50  294 
11.644 

4.900 
S6,851 
20,463 
11,292 
900 

Short  tons. 
1,673  770 

Arkansas. 

C'aiiforuia 

Colorado 

Georgia 

489  281 

118,900 

Illinois 

3  600 

Indiana 

9,898 
12,781 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas..   

?87 

Kentucky 

40,838 

MaryUnd 

Michiiran 

Missouri 

Montana 

59  700 

New  Mexico 

683. 

North  0»r.>lina 

North  and  South  Dakota.. . 

Ohio 

'   152,277 

468.381 
25,477 
2 « 97 
7,2^3 
22.338 
43.249 
6n.f95 
81,  65 

42,619 

Oref^on 

Pennsvlyaoia 

12,851.591 
660,188 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah 

63  027 

Virtrinia 

306,615 

Washington 

22,973 

2,034,087 

23,281 

West  Virginia 

Wyoming 

Total 

2,555 
349 

106,287.435 
52,092,854 

8,3*0,461 
l,:n5,014 

2.086,100 
4,591,439 

18,404,197 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  . . 

Grand  total 

2.904 

158  380  289 

9,655,505 

8,677.539 

18,404,197 

^ —   o  bhlppiuK  mines.     The  product  includes  albO  tha  output  from  517  local  mines. 


Coal. 
TABLE  NO.  14. 

Coal  prodvxi  of  the  United  States  in  1895,  by  Stato— Continued. 
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State  or  Ttrritory. 

Total  product. 

Total  Value. 

Average 

price 
per  ton. 

Average 
number 
of  days 
active. 

Average 
number  of 
employees. 

Alabama 

Short  tons. 

5,693.775 

598.32-3 

75.453 

3,083  9H2 

260,998 

17.735.864 

3.9J5,892 

1,211.185 

4.156,074 

2,9-36,870 

3,3.'S7,77Q 

3,915,.^&5 

112,322 

2,373,:-l93 

1.504,193 

720,a54 

24,900 

39,197 

13,355,Ki.6 

73,685 

60.21 7,22S 

2,535,644 

481.959 

471.896 

1.368,3-34 

1, '91.410 

11.387  961 

2,216  911 

13,126.822 

751.156 

175.778 

3,675,1«5 

215,863 

14,239,157 

3,642,623 

1,737,254 

4,9^2  102 

3.481,981 

2,890  247 

3.160,592 

180,016 

2,651.612 

2,850.906 

1  073,520 

41,a50 

42  046 

10.618.477 

2*7,901 

35,98n.a57 

2.349,033 

913,138 

617,349 

869  873 

2,577,958 

7.710,575 

2,977,901 

90.00 

1.25 

2.33 

1.20 

.83 

.80 

.91 

1.43 

1.20 

1.20 

.86 

.81 

1.60 

1.12 

1  89 

1  49 

1.66 

1.07 

.79 

3.36 

.72 

.93 

1.88 

1  31 

.63 

2.16 

.68 

1.33 

244 
176 
262 
183 
312 
182 
189 
164 
189 
159 
146 
248 
J  86 
163 
233 
190 
226 
139 
176 
69 
206 
224 
171 
203 
225 
221 
195 
184 

10,346 

Arkansas.        

1,218 

Cikliroraia  

190 

Colorado 

6,125 

Georgia       

848 

Illinois 

38,630 

Indiana  

8.530 

I  ndiaiL  Territory 

3.212 

Iowa 

10,066 

Kansas 

7,482 

Kentucky        

7  865 

Maryland 

3,912 

Michi{Zan.                    

3K) 

Missouri 

6,299 

MoQtana 

2,184 

N«w  Mexico 

1,383 

North  Carolina 

61 

North  and  South  Dakota. . . 
Ohio 

65 
24.614 

Oregon 

Peunsvlvania              

414 
71,130 

rennessee 

5,120 

TexHg  

l,6i2 

THfth 

670 

Virjfinia 

2.158 

VVasblneton. .           

2,840 

West  Virrglnia 

19,159 

Wyominj? 

3.449 

Total         

135,118,193 
57,999,337 

115,779  771 
82,019,272 

.86 
1.41 

194 
196 

239.9rt2 

Pennsylvania  anthracite.. 

142,917 

Grand  Total 

193.117.530 

197,799.043 

1.02 

195 

382  879 

so 
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Production  in  Previous  Years. 


The  following  table  shows  the  annual  production  of  anthracite 
and  bituminus  coal  siitce  1880.  The  quantities  are  expressed  both 
in  long  tons  of  2,240  pounds  and  in  short  tons  of  2,000  pounds. 

TABLE  NO.  15. 

Anmial  production  of  coal  in  the  United  States  since  1880. 


Bituminous  coal. 

Year. 

LonK  tons  of 
2,240  pouads. 

Short  tons  of 
2,000  pounds. 

Value. 

188f) 

3^,242.641 
48.3<i5,3n 
60,861.190 
68  581,500 
73,730.5.39 
61,840,668 
65,810.676 
78.470.8f)7 
91,106.998 
•85.432  628 
99  392,871 
105,268.962 
113,'<i64.79<{ 
114,6>9.671 
li  6.089,647 
120,641,244 

42,831.758 
5;<,96!,0I2 
68.1W,533 
76.755,280 
82,?»7S,2*)4 
72,621.548 
73.707.957 
87.8-7.360 
102,039,838 
9S.6?5,543 
111,320.016 
117,901.237 
126,866,567 
1^8,385,231 
Il8,8i0,405 
135,118,193 

8       .'S3,443,7I8 
60  224,344 

1S8L 

1882 

76.076  4S7 

1883 

82.2  .7  800 

1884 

77  417,066 

1885 

82  347,648 

1886 

78.4M.056 

1887 

9'<.0O4  6"^6 

1888 

1889 

iOI.860..V29 
94.504.745 

1890 

1 10,4.0.a  I 

1891 

117,188,4^.0 
125,124,381 

189i  

1893 

122  751  618 

1894 

107,653,501 
115,779,771 

1895 

• 

Pennsylvania  anthracite. 

Year. 

Long  tons  of 
2,240  pounds. 

Short  tons  of 
2,000  pounds. 

Value. 

1880 

25,580,189 
2^,500,016 
31,358,264 
34,336.469 
33,175,756 
34.228.548 
34.853  077 
37  578,747 
41.624,611 
40.665.152 
41,489,858 
45.236,992 
46.850,450 
48  1H5  306 
46,a58,144 
51,785,122 

28,649,811 
31,920,018 
35.121.256 
38,456.845 
37.156,847 
38  335,974 
39.035,446 
42.088,197 
46,619,564 
45,544  970 
46,468,641 
50,665,431 
52,472,504 
53  i*67.543 
5l.9il.l21 
57,999.337 

$       42.198,678 

1881 

64  125  036 

1882 

7u.556.n94 

1883 

77,2.«.7,055 
66,-35l,512 
76  671  948 

1884 

1885 

1886 

76.119,120 

1887 

1888 

84,552.181 
89.020.483 

1889 

65,7i»,578 
66.383,772 

1890 

1891 

73.944.735 

1893 

82.442  000 

1893 

85,687  078 

1894 

78,488,063 

1895 

82,019,272 

Coal* 
TABLE  NO.  16. 

Anmud  production  of  coal  in  the  United  States  nnce  1880. 
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Total. 

Year. 

Long  tons. 

SLort  tons. 

Value. 

1880  

63,822,830 
76,865,357 
92,219,454 
102,867,969 
106.906,295 
99.069,216 
100,683,753 
116,049,604 
13i.731,6i9 
126,097,780 
140,882,729 
150,505,954 
160,115,242 
162,814.977 
152,417,791 
172,426,366 

71,481,589 
85  881,030 
103,285,789 
115,212,125 
119.735,051 
110,957,52'2 
112.743,403 
129,975,557 
148  669,402 
141.229,514 
157,788,657 
168  566.668 
179,329,071 
182,352,774 
170.741,526 
193,1 17,5  W 

9      95,640,396 

1881 

124,349.380 

1888 

14fi.6:^,581 

1883 

159.494,a55 

1884 

143,768,578 

1885 

159.019,596 

1886       : 

154,600,176 

18^ 

18  i,  556,837 

1888       

190,881  012 

1889 

160,226,323 

1890 

176.804,573 

1891   

191,133,135 

1892 

207,5*^.381 

1893     

208,4'^8.696 

1854 

186  141,564 

1885       

197,799,043 

The  total  amount  and  value  of  coal  produced  in  the  United 
States,  Hy  States,  since  1886,  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  The 
amounts  in  this  table  are  expressed  in  short  tons  of  2,000  pounds. 
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TABLE  KO.  17. 


Amount  and  Value  of  Coal  Produced  in  the  United  StateSy  by  States  and  Territories, 

from  1886  to  1895. 


State  or  Territory. 

1886 

1887 

Product. 

Value. 

Pro-^uct. 

Value. 

AJabama.. 

Short  ions. 

1,800,000 

125,000 

lOO.OUO 

1,368,338 

22:sooo 

1.500 

9.246.435 

3.000,000 

534.n80 

4  312,921 

■     1,400.000 

1,550,000 

2  517,577 

60.434 

1  8i '0,000 

49,846 

27i,285"" 

$         5,574,000 

200,000 

300,000 

3,215.594 

334.n00 

6  000 

10,?6{.543 

3.450.000 

855.328 

5,H91.151 

l,nHO,0<JO 

1.782,500 

2,391,698 

90,651 

2,^40.000 

174,460 

m'3,'855" 

Sliort  tons 

1,950  000 

150  000 

.     50,000 

1,791,735 

313,715 

500 

10,278,890 

3.217,711 

6^5  911 

4,473.828 

1.5^6,879 

1.933  185 

3,278.023 

7 1.461 

3,209.916 

l0.-.'02 

1.500 

508,034 

1             2,535,000 

Arkansas 

252  5i  0 

Califoraia 

150,0  0 
3,941,817 

Colorado                      ... 

Georgia 

Idaho. 

470.573 
2  000 

Illinois 

Indiana 

11,152,596 
4.324,604 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa  

Kans^as  

1,286,692 
5.9^1.735 
2,23.5,631 
2,223,163 

Kentu(5kv, 

Maryland 

3,1H,122 

Michigan w 

Missouri 

Iu7,]91 
4,298,994 

35,707 

3.000 

1,524, .02 

Montana ^. 

Nebraska 

>ew  Mexico 

North  l.'arolina. 

Norih    liakota 

25  955 

8,435,211 

45,000 

36  696  475 
26. 160,735 

41.277 

8.013,450 

112,500 

'il.55S,126 
21,016,235 

l,79l"'4??'4" 
185  000 
420,000 
6S4.95I 
952,931 
3.80-.,506 
2.4p8  065 

21.4*0 

10,301.708 

31,6i,6 

33,506,255 

30,866.602 

6,000 

1,900.0' 0 

75,000 

18* '.021 

^25.263 

772.612 

4.8o6  820 

1,170.318 

32,205 

Ohio   

Orevon  . 

.9,096,^48 
«.-»,  70,000 

.   ,365.^14 
27,806,941 

Pennsylvania: 

Anthracite 

Kiiuminous 

Rhode  Island 

16,250 

'lennessee 

Texas 

1,714.290 
lO'i.OoO 
200.000 
e-^i  951 
423.n;Z5 

4.005  796 
82i«,3:>6 

2,470,000 
150,000 

Utah 

Virginia 

3*^0.042 
773.360 

Washington  ., 

1,699,746 

We&t  Virginia 

4.594.4^79 

Wyoming 

3.510,954 

Total  product  sold 

Colliery  Consumption 

107.6«^2.209 
5,061.194 

147,113,755 

12l,0I5,2n5 
5,960,302 

173,595,996 
8,960,841 

Total 

112  743,403 

«     147.112.755 

129,975  557 

«         182.5.56.837 

Coal. 
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States  or  Territories. 

1888 

1889 

Product 

Value. 

Product. 

Value. 

Alabsm.a 

Short  tons. 

2,900.000 

276,871 

95,000 

2,18^,477 

180,000 

400 

14,655,188 

3,140,979 

761,986 

4,9S2,440 

1.850.000 

2.570,000 

3  479,470 

81,407 

3  909,967 

41.467 

1,500 

636.665 

$        3  335.000 

415.306 

380,000 

4,808,049 

270,000 

1,^00 

16,413,811 

4,397,370 

1,432  072 

6.438,172 

2,775,000 

3,084.000 

3,293,070 

135,221 

8.650,800 

145,135 

3,375 

1,879,995 

Short  tons. 

3,572,983 
279,584 
181,179 

2,544,144 
226,156 

12,104,272' 

2,845.057 

752.832 

4.095,358 

2,220.943 

2,3P9  755 

2,969,715 

67,431 

2,557,823 

36i,80l 

1,500 

486,463 

(a) 

28.907 
9,976.787 
ib) 

C45.598.487 

36,174,089 

2,000 

1,925,689 

128,216 

236,651 

865,786 

1,030.878 

6,231,880 

1,388,947 

9           3,961,491 

Artcansas  _ 

395,8:^6 

California 

Colorado 

434.a82 
3,843  992 

Georgia 

339,362 

Idaho 

Illinois  > 

11,755  203 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

2,887,852 
1.323,807 

Iowa'  

Kansas  - 

5,426  509 
3,297.288 

Kentucky 

2,374,339 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Miifcouri. 

2,517.474 

115  011 

3,479,057 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  V   xico 

880  763 

4,500 

870,468 

Nortl)     arolina     

Norttl'iyakota 

JW  JOO 

10,9K<946 

75,000 

43922,897 

33,796,727 

4,000 

1,987,297 

90,000 

258,961 

1073.000 

1.215.750 

6,498.800 

1,481,540 

119,00 

10,147,180 

225,000 

85,649,649 
32,106,891 
D      11.000 

2,164,026 
184,500 
543,818 

1,073,000 
,3.647,250 

6,018.680 

4,444.620 

^„  n    41,431 

Obio 

Oregon  > 

...  ^     .  9,355,400 

Pennsylvania: 

Anthracite 

65,873,514 

Bituminous- 

27,953.315 

Rhode  Island 

6.000 

Tennessee  , 

Texas 

2,338,309 
340,620 

Utah 

377,456 

Virginia 

804,475 

Washington 

2.393,238 

West  Virginia 

5.086.584 

Wyoming 

1,748,617 

Total  product  sold. . .    . 

142,037,735 
6,621,667 

204,222,790 
7,295,834 

141,229,513 

160,226,323 

Colliery  consumption 

Total 

148,659,402 

S     211,518,624 

a  Product  included  in  Georgia. 

b  Product  included  in  Oalifornla. 

c  iQoladei  product  of  anthracite  la  Oolorado  and  New  Mexico. 
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Amount  and  value  of  coal  produced  in  the  United  States,  etc. — Continued^ 


StaU  OP  Territory. 


1890. 


Product. 


Vftlue. 


1891.  . 


Product. 


Value. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

CHliforuia 

('olorado 

Georgia _ 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana  

Indian  Territory.. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky  

Maryland 

Miohifcan 

Miisouri 

Moatana 

Nebrasliia 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina .... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

OroRon. 

Pennsylvania: 

Anthracite.. 

Bituminous.. 

Rhode  Island 

Tennessee 

Texas. 

Utah  

ViPkinia_ 

Washington.  _ 

West  Virginia 

Wyoming 


Short  tons. 

4,090,409 
399,888 
110,711 

3,094,003 
328,337 


Total  product  sold.. 


15,212,420 

3,3»)5,737 

869,229 

4,021,739 

2,259,922 

2;701.496 

3,357,813 

74,977 

2,735,221 

517,477 

1,500 

375,777 

10,262 

30,000 

11,494,506 

61,514 

46,468,641 
42,302, 173 


2,169.585 

184,440 

318,159 

784,011 

1,263,689 

7,394,654 

1,870,886 

167,788,656 


$4,202,469 

514,595 

283,019 

4,344,196 

238,315 


14,171,230 

3,259,233 

1,579,188 

4,995,739 

2,947,517 

2,472,119 

8,899,572 

149,195 

S,382,858 

1,252,493 

4,500 

504,390 

17,864 

42,000 

10,783,171 

177,875 

66,383,772 
35,376,916 


2.395,746 

465,900 

552,390 

589,925 

3,426,590 

6,208,128 

8,183,669 


Short  tons. 

4,759,781 

542,379 

93,301 

3,612,632 
171,000 


8176,804,673 


15,660,698 

2,973,474 

1,091,033 

3,8:25,495 

2,716,705 

2,916,069 

3,8^,239 

80,307 

2,674,606 

541,861 

1,500 

462,328 

20,355 

30,000 

•  12,868,683 

61,826 

50,665,431 

42,788,490 

500 

2,413.678 

172,100 

371,045 

736,399 

1,056,249 

9,220,665 

2,327,841 


168,566,669 


16,087,596 

647,560 

204,902 

4,800,000 

266,500 


14.237,074 

8,070,918 

1,897.037 

4,867,999 

3,557,303 

2715,600 

3.at2  515 

133,387 

3,283,242 

1,228,630 

4,.S0O 

779,018 

39.36^ 

42,0Ud 

12,106,115 

155,478 

73.944,735 

37,271,053 

10,000 

2,668,188 

412.360 

666,045 

611,654 

2,487,270 

7  359,816 

3,555,275 


S191,133,135 


Coal. 
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State  or  Territory. 

1892. 

1893.        s 

Product. 

Value. 

Product. 

Value. 

Alabama                           

Short  tons. 

5,529.312 

535,558 

85.178 

3,510,830 
215,498 

$5,788,898 

666,230 

209,711 

5,685,112 

212,761 

Short  tons 

6,136  935 
574.763 
72.603 

4,102,389 
372,740 

15.096  792 

Arkanbas                 

176  347 

California* 

167,555 

Colorado t 

Georgia  _ 

5,104,602 
365,972 

Idaho..                            

Illinois 

Indiana _ 

Indian  Territory 

17,862,276 

3,345,174 

1.192,721 

3,918,491 

3  007,276 

3.025,313 

3,419,962 

77,990 

2,733,949 

564,648 

1,600 

16,243.646 
3,6-20,582 
2.043.479 
5,175,060 
3.955,595 
2,771,238 
3,063,680 
121.314 
3,369,659 
1,330.847 
4,500 

19,919,564 
3,791,851 
1,262110 
3.972,229 
2,652,546 
3,007,179 
3,716,041 
45,979 
2,897.442 
892,309 

17  827,595 
4.055,372 
2.235,209 

Iowa 

6110,460 

Kansas 

3,37.5,740 

Kentucky'  

2,613,569 

Maryland 

3,267.317 

Michigan 

Misftoari     ..r 

82,462 
3,562,757 

Montana.  _ 

1,772,116 

Nt^braAka 

Nevada 

New  Mei^o 

661,330 

6,679 

40,725 

13,562,927 

34,661 

62,472,504 
46.694,576 

1,074,601 

9,599 

39,850 

12.722.745 

148,546 

82,442,000 
39,017,164 

665.094 

17,000 

49  630 

13,253,646 

41,683 

53,967,643 
44,070,724 

979  044 

North  Carolina , 

25,.50O 

North  Dakota   

56,250 

Ohio : 

12,851,139 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania- « 

164,500 

Anthracite 

85  687,078 

Bituminous 

35,260,674 

Rhode  Island 

Tennessee  

2,092,064 

245,6»0 

861.013 

675,205 

1,213,427 

9,738,755 

2,503,839 

2,355,441 

569,333 

562,6-26 

678,429 

2,763,547 

7.852,114 

8,168,776 

1,902.258 
302,806 
413,205 
820,339 

1,264,877 
10,708,578 

2,439,311 

2,048,449 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

688,407 
611,(92 
692,748 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

2,920,>'76 
8,251,170 

Wyoming 

3,290,904 

Total  product  sold 

179,329,071 

207,666,881 

182,352,774 

208,438,616 

36  Commissioner  of  Labor. 
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state  or  Territory. 

1894 

1895 

Product. 

Value. 

Product. 

Value. 

Alabama. . 

Short  tons. 

4,397,178 

512646 

67,247 

2,831,409 
354,111 

$    4,085,535 

631,988 

155,620 

'       3,516.340 

299,290 

Short  tons. 

5,693,775 

598,322 

75,453 

3,082,982 

260,998 

$     5,126,822 
751,156 
I75,75'8 

Arkansas.,     

Oalifornia 

Colorado 

3,675,185 

Georgia 

215,863 

ld»ho 

Illinois 

i7.ii3,5?76 
3,423.921 

969,606 
3,967.233 
3,388,251 
3,111,192 
3,501,428 
79,022 
2,245.039 

927,395 

15,282,111 
3,295,034 
1,541,293 

4.997,939 
4.178,998 
2,749,932 
2,687,270 
103,049 
2,634,564 
1,887,330 

17,735.864 
3,995,892 
1,211,185 
4,156,074 
8,926,870 
3,357  770 
3,915,585 
112,322 
2,372.393 
1,504,193 

14,239,157 

Indiana 

3,642,623 

Indian  Territory      

1,737'254 

Iowa 

4  983, 102 

Kansas 

3,481,981 

Kentucky 

2,890.247 

Marvlaod 

3. 160,592 

Michiizan 

180,016 

Missouri 

Montana. 

Nebrh-ska 

2,651,612 
2,850,906 

Nevada 

1.50 

597,196 

16,900 

42,015 

11,909,856 

47,521 

51,921,12lf 
80,912,463' 

2,180,879' 

420.848 

431,550 

1,229.083 

1,106.470 

ll,6i7,757 

2,417,463 

475 
935.857 
29,675 
47,019 
9.841  723 
183,614 

78,488,063 
29,479,820 

». 

isew  Mexico 

720,654 
24  900 

o39,197 

13,355.806 

73,685 

67,999,3.^ 
50,217,228 

1,072,420 

North  Carelina 

^           41.350 

North  Dakota 

A    a42,046 
^0,618,4:7 

Ohio I 

Oregon 

247,901 

Pennsylvania: 

Anthracite  _ 

Bituminous 

Rhode  Island 

82,019,272 
35,980,357 

Tennessee 

2,119,481 

976,458 

603,479 

933,576 

2,578,441 

8,706,808 

3,170,392 

2,535.644 
484,9.S9 
471.836 

1,368,324 

1,191,410 
11,387,961 

2,216,911 

2,394,032 

Texas 

Utah 

913  138 
617,349 

Virginia 

869,873 

Watthiueton 

2  577,958 

West  Virginia 

Wyoming 

7  710  575 
2,9r7,901 

Total  product  sold 

170.741,526 

8186,141,564 

193.117,530 

$197,799,043 

a  Indicates  S«uth  Dakota. 


Coal. 
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Compftring  the  amount  and  value  of  the  product  in  1896  with 
that  of  1891,  the  following  statement  of  increases  and  decreases  is 
obtained : 

Increases  and  decreases  in  coal  production  during  1895  compared  with  1894,  by  States: 


State  or  Territory 

Increases. 

Decreases. 

.Short  tons. 

Value. 

Short  tons. 

Value. 

Alabama  _ 

1,296,597 

85,696 

8,206 

251.573 

9  1,041,287 
119,168 
20.158 
158,845 



9 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Georgia 

93,113 

83,427 

Illiinois 

Indiana 

622,288 
571,971 
241,579 
188,821 

347,'589" 

195,961 

1,042,954 

Indian  Territory 

luwa 

15,837 

Kansas 

461,881 

697,017 

Kentucky 

246,578 
414,157 
42,300 
127,354 
676,798 

123,458" 

8,000 

140,315 
47.1,322 
76,967 
17,018 
962,516 

i36,663" 

11,675 

Marvland 

Michigan 

Missouri  _ 

Montana  _ 

Nevada „ 

New  Mexico 

150 

475 

North  cauolina    . 

North  Dakota  

2,818 

5,003 

Ohio 

1,445,950 
26,164 
10,304,765 
351,765 
64,111 
40,286 
139,241 
81,940 

776,754 

63,987 

6,500,537 

229,561 

Oregon.. 

Pennsylvania  bitaminous 

Tennessee 

Texas. 

63,320 

Utah J. .  . 

18,870 

Virginia 

63,703 

Washington 

483 

We>t  Virginia "."" 

239,796 
170,552 

996,233 

Wyoming^ 

192,491 

Total. 

16,297,788 
6,078,216 

8,126,270 
3,531,209 

Pennsylvania  anthracite, 

Grand  total. 

22,376,004           $11,657,479    | 
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TABLE  NO.  19. 

Labor  Statistics. 

The  following  table  shows  under  on©  head  the  total  number  of 
employees  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  six 
years,  and  the  average  time  made  by  each  : 

Labor  Statistics  of  coal  mining  since  1890. 


1800 

1891 

1892 

State  or  Territory. 

Num- 
ber of 
days 
active; 

Average 

number 

employed. 

Num- 
ber of 
days 
aotive. 

268 

214 

222 

...  .„^.„. 

2151/, 

190 

22154 

2i4 

282 

225 

244 

205 

218 

Average 

number 

employed. 

Num- 
ber of 
days 
aotive. 

Average 

number 

employed. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

217 
214 
301 
220 
313 
204 
220 
238 
213 
210 
219 
244 
229 
229 
218 

10,642 

938 

364 

5,827 

425 

28,574 

5.489 

2,571 

8,130 

4,523 

6,259 

3,842 

180 

•    5,971 

1,251 

9,302 
1,317 

286 
6,000 

850 
32,951 
5379 
2,891 
8,124 
6,201 
6,355 
3,891 

223 
6,199 
1,119 

271 
199 

204 
229 
277 

2mA 

224 

311 

236 

208H 

217 

225 

195 

230 

258 

10,075 
1,128 

187 

California 

Colorado 

5,747 

467 
34,585 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana  _ 

Indian  Territory 

6,436 
3,257 
8,170 
6,559 

6.724 

Iowa._ 

Kansas ._ 

Kentucky   

Maryland 

3,886 

230 

5.893 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Montana  

1,158 

Nevada  

New  Mexico. 

192 
200 

827 
80 

265 
254 

806 

80 

223 

160 
216 
212 
120 
283 
240 
208 
230 
192 
247 
228 
225 

1083 

North  Carolina  

90 

North  Dakota 

54 

Ohio       

201 
305 
232 
263 
241 
289 
296 
270 
227 
246 

20,576 

208 

61.333 

6,082 

674 

429 

1.295 

2,206 

12,236 

3,272 

206 
125 
223 
290 
225 

*"246" 
211 
237 

22,182 

100 

63,661 

5,097 

787 

621 

820 

2,447 

14,327 

3,411 

22,576 
90 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  bituminous. 

Tennessee 

Texas    

4,926 
871 

Utah 

646 

Virginia. 

836 

Washington 

2.564 

West  Virginia 

14,867 

Wyoming 

3,133 

a223 
203 

Total 

226 
200 

192,204 
126,000 

205,803 
126,350 

219 
198 

212,893 

Pennsylvania  anthracite 

li9,050 

Grand  total 

216 

318,204 

215 

'   332,153 

212 

341,943 

a  General  average  obtained  from  the  average  days  made  in  the  different  States,  exclusive  of 
Colorado,  Montano,  Utah,  and  Wyooyng. 
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State  or  Territory. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Georgia ..    ../ 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Indian  Territory 

Towa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Missouri .._ 

Mootana-__ 

Nevado._ .. 

New  Mexico 

Nortti  Carolina 

Nortti  DakoU. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  bituminous. 

Tennessee 

Texas _ 

Utah 

Virginia, 

Washington 

West  Virginia. 

Wyoming 

Total 

Pennsylvania  anthracite.. 

Grand  total 


1893 


Num- 
ber of 
days 
active 


237 

a08 
188 
342 
229 
201 
171 
204 
147 
202 
240 
154 
20« 
242 


229 
80 
193 
188 
192 
190 
232 
251 
226 
853 
241 
219 
189 

204 
197 


201' 


Average 

number 

employed. 


11,294 
1,559 

158 
7,202 

736 
35,390 
7,644 
3,446 
8,863 
7,310 
6,581 
3,935 

162 
7.375 
1,401 


1,011 

70 

88 

23,931 

110 

71,931 

4,976 

996 

876 

961 

2,757 

16,524 

3,878 

230,365 
132,944 


363,309 


1894 


Num- 
ber of 
days 
active. 


238 
134 
232 
155 
304 
183 
149 
157 
170 
164 
145 
215 
224 
138 
192 
60 
182 
144 
156 
136 
243 
165 
210 
2H3 
199 
234 
207 
186 
190 


171 
190 


178 


Average 

number 

employed. 


10,859 

1,493 

125 

6,507 

729 

.38,477 

8,603 

3,101 

$C995 

7,339 

8,083 

3,974 

223 

7,523 

1,782 

2 

9&^ 

95 

77 

27,105 

88 

75,010 

5,542 

1,062 

671 

1,635 

8,662 

17,824 

3,032 

244.603 
131,608 


376,206 


1895 


Num- 
ber of 
days 
active. 


244 
176 
262 
182 
312 
182 
189 
164 
189 
159 
146 
248 
186 
163 
223 


190 
226 
139 
176 
69 
206 
224 
171 
203 
225 
224 
195 
184 


194 
196 


195 


Average 

number 

employed. 


10,346 

1,218 

190 

6,125 

848 

38,630 
8,530 
3,212 

10,066 
7,482 
7,865 
3,912 
320 
6,299 
2,184 


1,383 

61 

65 

24,644 

414 

71,130 

6,120 

1,642 

670 

2.158 

2,840 

19,159 

3,449 


239.962 
142,917 


382,879 


A'verage  Prices. 

The  following  table  will  be  of  interest  as  showing  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  average  prices  ruling  in  each  State  since  1886.  Prior 
to  that  year  the  statistics  were  not  collected  with  suflSicient  accuracy 
to  make  a  statement  of  the  average  prices  of  any  practical  value. 
These  averages  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  value  by  the  total 
product,  except  for  the  years  1886,,  1887,  and  1888,  when  the  item 
of  colliery  consumption  was  not  confidered. 
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TABLE  NO.  20. 

Average  prieet  for  coal  at  the  mine)  since  1886. 


State  or  Territory 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

Alabama 

^3.09 
1.60 
3.00 
2.35 
1.50 
1.11 
1.15 
1.60 
1.2h 
1.20 
1.15 
.95 
1.50 
1.30 
3.50 

8  1.30 
1.68 
3.00 
2.20 
1.50 
1.09 
1.34 
1.87 
1.34 
1.40 
1.15 
.95 
1.50 
1.34 
3.50 

$1.15 
1.50 
4.00 
2  20 
1.50 
1.1-2 
1.40 
1.88 
1.30 
1.50 
1.20 
.95 
1.66 
2.21 
3.50 

$1.11 
1.42 
2.3(5 

l.ftl 
1.50 
.97 
1.02 
1.76 
1.33 
1.48 

.86 
1.71 
1.34 
2.42 

$  1.03 

Arkansas. 

California 

Colorado 

129 
2  56 
1.40 

Georgia 

1.04 

Illinois- 

.93 

ludiaDa  ._ 

.99 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

1.82 
1.24 

Kansas. 

1.30 

Kentucky.. 

.92 

Maryland 

.86 

Michigan 

1.99 

Missouri 

Montana 

1.24 
2.42 

Mevada 

New  Mexico 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

1.79 

1.34 

North  Carolina 

1.74 

North  Dakota 

1.59 

.95 

2.50 

.80 

1.15 

1.85 

2.10 

1.00 

2.25 

.94 

3.00 

a  1.06 
a  1.95 

O1.30 

1.50 

.88 
2.20 

.90 
1.30 
2.00 
2.00 

.94 
2.20 

.95 
3.00 

3.50 
.93 
3.00 
.95 
1.10 
2.05 
2.10 
1.00 
3  00 
1.10 
3.00 

1.43 
.93 

, "77 

J. 21 

2  66 
1.59 

.93 
2.32 

.82 
1.26 

1.46 

Ohio 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania  bituminous 

.94 

2.89 

.84 

Tennessee 

1.10 

Texas... 

2.53 

Utah., 

1.74 

Virginia 

.75 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wyoming ^ 

2.71 

.84 

1.70 

Total  bituminous 

a  1.12 
a  2.01 

a  1.00 
a  1.95 

1.00 
1.44 

.99 

Pennsylvania  anthracite 

1.43 

General  average 

a  1.45 

a  1.42 

1.13 

1.12 

a  Exclusive  of  colliery  consumption. 


Coal. 
TABLE  NO.  30.— Continued. 

Average  prica  of  coal  at  the  mines  since  1886— Continued. 
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State  or  Territory. 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

AUbama 

9  1.07 

1.19 

2.20 

1.37 

1.50 

.91 

1.03 

1.74 

1.27 

1.31 

.93 

.81 

1.66 

1.23 

8.27 

9  1.05 
1.24 
2.46 
1.62 
.99 
.91 
1.0^ 
1.71 
1.32 

.89 
1.56 
1.23 
2.36 

9  0.99 

1.34 

2  31 

1.24 

.98 

.89 

1.07 

1.79 

1.30 

1.27 

.86 

.88 

1.79 

1.23 

1.99 

$0.93 

1.22 

2.31 

1.24 

.85 

.89 

.96 

1.59 

1.26 

1.23 

.88 

.77 

1.47 

1.17 

2.04 

3.15 

1.57 

1.76 

1.12 

.83 

8.87 

.74 

.97 

2.32 

1.40 

.76 

2  33 

.75 

1.31 

9  0  90 

ArkansAS 

1.25 

Califortiia  

2.33 

Color-Klo 

1  20 

G«»or/l«i 

.83 

Illinois 

.80 

Indiana 

Indian  Territoiy 

Iowa 

.91 
1.43 
1.20 

Kansas ". 

Keutucky 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Montana.  .. 

1.20 
.86 
.81 
1.60 
1.12 
1.89 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

1.68 
1.93 
1.40 

.94 
3.00 

.87 
1.11 
2.40 
1.80 

.83 
2.31 

.80 
1.53 

i.6i' 

1.4* 

.96 

.94 
4.29 

.84 
1.13 
2. 32 
1.56 

.86 
2.28 

.80 
1.27 

1.47 
1.50 
1.13 

.92 
3.57 

.80 
1.08 
228 
1.48 

.84 
2  31 

.77 
1.35 

1.49 
1.66 

North  Dakota 

Ohio ^ 

Oregon 

1.07 

.79 

3.36 

I'ennsylvania  bituminous  _ 

Tennessee 

Texas 

.72 
93 

1.^8 

Urah 

Virginia 1 

Washington., 

1.31 

63 

2.16 

West  Virginia 

.68 

Wyoming 

^          1.33 

Total  bituminous 

Pennsylvania  anthracite.  .  . 

.99 
1.46 

.99 
1.57 

lie" 

.96 
1.59 

.91 
1.52 

.86 
1.41 

General  Average • 

1.13 

1.14 

1.09 

1.02 

Imports  and  Exports. 

The  following  tables  have  been  compiled  from  official  returns  to 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  show  the 
imports  and  exports  of  coal  from  1867  to  1895  inclusive.  The 
values  given  in  both  cases  are  considerably  higher  than  the  aver- 
age "spot"  rates  by  which  the  values  of  the  domestic  production 
have  been  computed. 

The  tariflf  from  1824  to  1843  was  6  cents  per  bushel,  or  $1.68  per 
loDs:  ton;  from  1843  to  1846,  $1.75  per  ton;  1816  to  1857,  30  per 
cent,  ad  valorem;  1857  to  1861,  24  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  1861,  bi- 
tuminous and  shale,  |1  per  ton;  all  other,  50  cents  per  ton;  1862 
to  1864,  bituminous  and  shale,  $1.10  per  ton;  all  other,  60  cents 
per  ton;  1864  to  1872,  bituimnou^  and  shale,  $1.25  per  ton;  all 
other,  40  cents  per  ton.  By  the  act  of  1872  the  tariff  on  bitumin- 
ous coal  and  shale  was  made  75  cents  per  ton,  and  so  continued 
until  the  act  of  August,  1894,  changed  it  to  40  cents  per  ton.  On 
Slack  or  culm  the  tariff  was  made  40  cents  per  ton  by  the  act  of  1872; 
was  changed  to  30  cents  per  ton  by  the  act  of  March,  1883,  and  so 
continued  until  the  act  of  August,  1894,  changed  it  to  15  cents  per 
ton.     Anthracite  coal  has  been  free  of  duty  since  1870.    During 
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the  period  from  June,  1854,  to  March,  1866,  the  reciprocity  treaty 
was  in  force,  and  coal  from  the  British  Possessions  in  North 
America  was  admitted  into  the  United  States  duty  free. 

The  'exports  consist  both  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal, 
the  amount  of  bituminous  being  greater  in  the  last  few  years. 
They  are  made  principally  by  rail  over  the  international  bridges 
and  by  lake  and  sea  to  the  Canadian  provinces.  Exports  are  also 
made  by  sea  to  the  West  Indies,  to  Central  and  South  America, 
and  elsewhere. 

The  imports  are  principally  from  Australia  and  British  Colum- 
bia to  San  Francisco,  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific coasts  and  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Atlantic  Coast  Points. 


TABLE  NO  21. 


Coal  imported  and  entered  for  consumption  in  the  United  States^  1867  to  1895. 


Anthracite. 

Bituminous  and  shale. 

Year  ending— 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

June  SO    1867 

Long  tom. 

Long  tons. 

509,802 

394,021 

437,228 

415,729 

430,508 

485,063 

460,028 

492,063 

436,714 

400,632 

495,816 

572,846 

486.501 

471.818 

652,963 

795,722 

645,924 

748,995 

768.477 

811,657 

819,242 

1,085,647 

1,001,374 

819,971 

1,363  313 

1,143,304 

a  1,082,993 

b  1,242,714 

e  1,212,023 

11,412,597 

1868 

1.250,513 

1869 

1,222,119 

1870 

1,103,965 

isyi     

973 
390 

2,221 
471 
138 

1,428 
630 
158 
488 

1,^07 

36 

507 

1.448 
,4.976 

2.039 
14.181 
24,093 
20,652 
15,145 
37,607 
65.058 
53,768 
90,068 
141,337 

•4.177 

1.322 

10,764 

3,224 

963 

8,560 

2,220 

518 

721 

40 

2,628 

148 

1.172 

4,404 

15.848 

4,920 

42  983 

68,710 

117434 

46,695 

112,722 

197,583 

148,112 

234,024 

338,705 

1,121,914 

1872 

1,279.686 

1873          

1,548,208 

1874 

1,937,274 

1875       

1,791,6U1 

1876  

1.592,816 

1877       

1.782,941 

3878 

1.929,660 

1879       ,               

1,716.200 

1880 

1,588,312 

1881 

1,988,199 

1882 

2,141,373 

1883             

3,013,555 

1884 

2,494,228 

1885     

2,548,432 

Deo.  81,  1886 

2,.50L153 

1887     

2,609,311 

1888 

3,728.060 

1889     

3,425,347 

1890 

2,832,216 

1891       

4,561,105 

1893 

3  744.862 

1893     

3,623,892 

1894     

3,78.5.513 

1895 

3,626,633 

a  Including  14,632  tons  of  slack  or  culm,  yalued  at  $16,906. 
b  Including  30,453  tons  of  slack  or  culm,  valued  at  932,267. 
c  Including  18,174  tons  of  slack  or  culm,  valued  at  115,309. 


Coal. 
TABLE  NO.  22. 

Coiil  of  domestic  production  exported  from  the  United  State*,  1867  to  1895. 
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Year  Ecding- 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous 

and  shale. 

Quantity. 

Value 

Quantity. 

Value. 

June  30,  1P67 

•Long  tons. 

192.912 
192,2^1 
283,783 
121.098 
134,571 
259,567 
342;  180 
401,912 
316  157 
337.934 
418,';  91 
319,477 
386  916 
392  626 
462.208 
558.742 
557  813 
649,040 
^88,46l 
667.076 
825  486 
969,542 
857  63i 
794,335 
861.251 
851,639 
13:«,287 
1,440,625 
1,470.710 

$     1.333,457 
1,082,745 
1,553,115 
803,135 
805,169 
1,375,342 
1  827,822 
2.236,084 
1,791,626 
1,869.4X4 
1,891.351 
1.006,843 
1427,886 

1  36i.901 

2  091.928 
2,589  8«7 
2,648,038 
3,053  550 
2.586.421 

2  718.143 
3,469,166 
4  325,126 
3.636,347 
3,272,697 
3,577,610 

3  722.903 
6.241,007 
6,359,021 
5,937,130 

Long  ions. 

92.189 
86,367 

$        512,742 

18n8 

433,475 

1869 

18?t) 

1871 

106,820 

133,380 

141,311 

242.453 

861,490 

203,189 

230,144 

321,tJ66 

340,661 

276.000 

222.634 

191,0:}8 

314  320 

463.051 

616,265 

683,481 

544.768 

706,364 

860,462 

935,151 

1,280,930 

1,615,869 

1,645,869 

2,324.591 

2,195,716 

2.211.983 

503.223 
664  067 

1H72 

1873  .           .   . 

686,264 
1.086,253 

1874 

1,687,666 

1875 

828  943 

1876 

850.711 

1877 

1,024,711 

1878 

1,352,624 

1879 

18S0 

1881 

891  512 
695.179 
739,532 

Ih82 

1,102  898 
1,593,214 

1883 

1884 

1885 

Dec.  31,    1886     

1,977,959 
1,989,541 
1,440.631 

1887 

2,001,966 

1888      

2,629,472 

188y 

1390 

1891 

l>-92.. 

1893 

1894 

1895 

2,783,692 
4,004,995 
5,104,850 
4,999.289 
6,009,801 
4,970,270 
4.816.847 
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In  the  following  table  is  given  the  coal  product  of  the  principal 
countries  for  the  years  nearest  the  one  under  review  for  which  fig- 
ures could  be  obtained.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  the  amounts 
are  expressed  in  the  unit  of  measurement  adopted  in  each  country 
and  reduced  for  comparison  to  short  tons  of  2,00  )  pounds.  In  each 
case  the  year  is  named  for  which  the  product  is  given. 


TABLE  NO.  23. 

Tlie  world's  product  of  coal. 


Country. 


Great  Britain   (18?5) Ion pr  tons.. 

United  Slates  (1895) do 

Germany  (1895) ., metric  tons.. 

France  (lb94) do 

Austria-HuDgury  (1893) do 

Belgium  (1895) do 

Russia  (1893) do 

Canada  (1>'95) sbort  tons.. 

Japan  (1893)  _ do 

Spain  (1895) metric  ions.. 

New  Zealand   (1894) short  tons.. 

Sweden  (1894) metric  tons.. 

Italy  (1894)  do 

Other  countries 


Total 

Percentage  of  the  United  States.. 


Usual  unit  in 
producing 
country. 


189,631, !^62 

172,4-26.366 

103.876,813 

27,459,137 

30  449.304 

20,414,849 

7,535.000 

3.512.504 

3,400,000 

1,754,560 

719,546 

214.000 

271,295 


Equivalent 
in  short  tons. 


212.320.725 

193,117,530 

114,524,186 

30.273.699 

83,570,:«8 

22,507.371 

8,307,3.7 

3.512,.504 

3.400,000 

1,956,452 

719,546 

2a5,935 

299,103 

4,126,553 

"^8,?05,239 
31 


The  steady  advance  of  the  United  States  in  industrial  develop- 
ment is  well  illustrated  in  the  following  tables,  showing  the 
world's  production  of  coal  for  twenty-eight  years.  In  1868  and 
18'69,  when  the  total  output  of  the  world  was  about  225,000,000 
tons,  the  United  States  yielded  but  14  per  cent.  In  1892,  1893, 
1894  and  1895  the  world's  output  has  exceeded  half  a  billion  tons 
each  year,  of  which  the  United  States  has  contributed  an  average 
of  30  per  cent,  having  more  than  doubled  its  percentage.  Great 
Britain,  whose  mines  furnished  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  product  in  186 S,  now  barely  exceeds  the  percentage  of  the 
United  States. 


Coat.. 
TABLE  NO.  24. 

World's  production  of  coal,  hy  countrieg,  nnce  1868. 
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Year. 

United  States. 

Great  Britain 

Long  tons. 

Short  tons. 

Long  tons. 

Short  tons. 

18«  

28,258,000 

2t2P8.000 

32,863,001) 

41,384,000 

45,416,000 

51,004,000 

46,916,000 

46,686,000 

47,5no,(  00 

53,948  000 

51,655,(.00 

59,333,000 

63  822  830 

76  865.857 

92  219,454 

l('2,867,e69 

106,90«,295 

99,069.216 

100  663,753 

116.049,604 

132,731,6  9 

126,097  780 

l40,i-82,729 

150,5<J5,954 

160.115.242 

162,814.977 

152,447,791 

172,426.366 

31,648,960 

31,660.160 

36,806.560 

46,:^50.08(> 

50  865  920 

57.124,480 

52,545.920 

52,288,320 

53,200,0(0 

60,421.760 

57,853,600 

66,452,960 

71,481  569 

8.S.88 1.030 

103,2&5.7i'9 

115,212,125 

119,735.051 

110,957.522 

112,743.403 

129  975.557 

148,659,402 

141,25;9,514 

157  788,657 

168,566  668 

179,3i9,07l 

182,352  774 

170.741  526 

193,117,530 

103,141.157 
107,427,557 
110,431,192 
117,352,028 
123,497.316 
128,680,131 
126,590,108 
133  306.485 
134,125,166 
134,179,968 
132,612,063 
133,720,393 
146,969,409 
J  54,184,300 
156,499  977 
163,737  327 
IbO.  757,779 
159,351,418 
157.518.482 
l!fe,119,812 
169.935,:il9 
176,916,724 
181,614,288 
185,479,126 
181.786  871 
164,325.795 
188.277,^26 
189,661.362 

115.518,096 

1869   

120,318,864 

iSlii 

123,682,935 

1871      

131,4a4  271 

1K72   

138,316,994 

1873   

1874    

144,121,747 
141,780,921 

1875   •  •    • 

1876 

149.303,263 
150  220,I^6 

1877    

150,281, £64 

187S 

1879    

148.525.511 
149,766,840 

18*           . ,           .            

164.605,738 

1881 

172,686,416 

1882                                   

175.279  974 

1883 

183.385,806 

1884   

180  048,712 

1885   

1*6 

178,473.588 
176.420,7(10 

1887   . .                   

181,574,189 

1888   

190,327,445 

1889                               

198,146,731 

IfeO 

203,408,003 

im                                

207,736,621 

\m 

2  3,6'tl,296 

1893 

1«94  . .                     

184,044,890 
210  870,828 

im 

212,320,725 
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TABLE  NO.  25. 

World's  prodticlion  of  axd,  by  countries,  tiiice  1868 — Continued. 


Year. 

Germa-ny. 

France. 

Metric  tons. 

Short  tons. 

Metric  tons. 

Short  tons. 

1868            

32,879,12? 
84,343.913 
81,003,004 
37.856,110 
42,324,467 
46.145,191 
46  658,145 
47,804.054 
49,550,461 
48,229,882 
50.519.899 
53,470,716 
59  118,035 
61,540,485 
65  378.211 
70.442,648 
72  113,820 
73,675,515 
73,682,584 
76  2:^2,618 
81,961,083 
81.788.609 
89,051  527 

94  252,278 
92,544,030 

95  426,153 
98.876.105 

10<,876.813 

36  849  233 

37  864,164 
37,488  312 
41,7^6,361 
46,66i,725 
5'J,875.(-76 
51,440.605 
52,7<»3,97() 
51,629.383 
53  173,445 
55.6i*8,l>'8 
58,951,464 
6.-1  177.634 
67  848  385 
72.079.478 
77,661,019 
79,& '5,487 
81,227,255 
81.235  049 
84.046,461 
90.360.992 
93.479,441 
98,179,£09 

11)3,913,136 
102,029.793 
105,207,331 
109,01.1,906 
114,521,186 

13,330,826 
13,509,74=) 
13,179,788 
11.240,135 
16.100,773 
17.479,341 

16  9J7.9I3 
16.9.56  810 

17  101  448 
16  804,529 
16,86'>.9I6 
17,110  979 
19.361.564 
19.76\9S3 
20.603.704 
21.331,881 
20,023,514 
19  510.530 
19.909.894 
81.287,589 
22  602.894 
24  303.5(;9 
26  0^3  118 
26.024,89  J 
26.178,701 
25,6.70,981 
27,459,137 

(«) 

14  697  2^6 

186&           

14  894  494 

1870    

14  530.716 

1871           

1 1.597  249 

1772   

17.7.=)l.lc)2 

1873       .     .              

19  270  973 

1874 

18  610  974 

1875                        

18  691  916 

1876    

18  8S4.X46 

1877    

l'<,5:6.99{ 

1878    

18  699,410 

1879    

18.H61  8>4 

1880    

21.3  6,124 
2 1.791. 996 

1881    

1882   

22,715  581 

1883   

21,520,607 

1881     

22.07.*^  9'>4 

1885    

'       2I.510.M59 

18-6    

21.950,6  8 

1887    t 

23  469  567 

1888     

24  919  691 

1889                       

26  *94  6iQ 

189)       

28.7.-6,6.?8 
286»2  444 
28  862  0 1 8 

1891    

1892    

1893   

28  280  2(i7 

1894             

30.273,69d 
(a) 

1895    

aLatest  figures  available  have  been  used  in  makine  up  the  total  for  the  year. 
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Year. 

Austria-Hungary. 

Belg 

ium. 

Metric  tons. 

Short  tons. 

Metric  tons. 

Short  tons. 

1868   

7,021  756 
7,663,043 
8,355,945 
8,437,401 
8,825,896 
10,104.769 
12631.364 
13,062,738 
13,000,000 
13  500.00(» 
13.900,000 
14,600,000 
14,8)0,000 
15,804  813 
15,555,292 
17.047.961 
18,000,000 
20.435,463 
20,779,441 
21  879,172 
23,859.d08 
25,328,417 
27,504,032 
28,823,240 
29.037,978 
30,449,304 
(a) 
(a) 

7.741,486 
8,448,505 
9,212,429 
9.302,235 
9,730  550 
11.140,508 
13,926,079 
14,395.137 
14,327,300 
14,883  750 
15,324  750 
15,986,250 
18,317,000 
16,873,556 
17,149,709 
18,795.377 
19,845.000 
22,530,098 
22  909,334 
24.121,787 
26,3a5.218 
27,924,580 
30.323.195   . 
31,777  682 
32,014.371 
33,570,358 
(a) 
(a) 

12.298,589 
12,943,994 
13,697,118 
13,733,176 
15,658,948 
15,778.401 
14,669,029 
15.011,331 
14,329,578 
13,669.077 
14,899,176 
15,447,292 
16,886,698 
16,873,951 
17.590,989 
18,177,754 
18.051.499 
17,437,603 
17,2a5,543 
18  378,624 
19,218,481 
19,869,980 
20,366,960 
19.675.644 
19,583,173 
19.410,519 
20,4F8.827 
20.414  849 

18,569,194 

1869 .                     

14.270,758 

1870 

15,101,073 

1871 

15,H0,H27 

1872             

17,263.990 

1873 

17,395,687 

1874 

16,172.604 

1875 

16,549  992 

1876 

1877 

15.798,360 
16,070,157 

1878 ,               

16,426  340 

1879 

17.030,640 

1880 

18  617,585 

1881 

18,603,531 

188i .                     

19,391,065 

18H3 

20,040,974 

1884 .                   

19,901,778 

1885 

19,224,957 

1«86 

19,057.311 

1887     

20,262,433 

1888 

21.188  375 

1889 

21,906.653 

1890 

22,453,471 

l891 .           

21,692,398 

1892 

21,590,448 

1793 

21  400,097 

1894 

22,555,857 

1895 

22,507,371 

a  Latest  figures  available  ha.ve  been  used  in  making  up  the  total  lor  the  year. 
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World^s  production  of  coaly  by  countries^  since  1668 — Continued. 


1868. 
i869. 
l870. 
1871. 
l872. 
l873. 
l8?4. 
i875  . 

i877. 

i878. 

i879. 

i880. 

i881  . 

i8S3  . 

i883. 

l884. 

l88> 

i886 

7887. 

i8'8. 

l889. 

Ti-Qi). 

J«9l. 

^893. 
J894. 
i895. 


Year. 


Bussia. 


Metric  tons.     Short  tons 


1,709,718 


2.483..^7.5 
2,b74,790 
3,238.-l70 
3,439  787 
3,672,782 
«.  916. 105 
3.869.689 
4,207  905 
4,.^06  027 
4,464.174 
5, '87,312 
6,21.5.577 
6.016,525 
6,233,020 
6,816,323 
7,53.5,000 
(a) 
(0) 


768,082 


1,884,964 


2,738,141 
3,169  4^6 

3  570  413 
3,79>,:^65 
4,049  242 
4,H17.5ij6 

4  26t5,:i3J 
4  639,215 
4,967,895* 
4,921.752 
5,719.011 
6,852.674 
6,633.219 
6.871,905 
7.514,t.96 
8,307,337 

(«) 
(a) 


Other 
countries. 


Short  tons. 


1,152.685 

1,107,895 

1,086.717 

1,128,822 

1, 293^35 

1.514,191 

2,t97.t6i) 

2,938,191 

2,f-01,76l 

2,8:3,109 

3, 176,050 

3,362,605 

3,621.342 

5,1S5,974 

6,128,6$  I 

6,93),279 

7.3(57.309 

7,570^507 

9.0r  8.136 

9.838,438 

10  848  7o9 

11,779,474 

12.048.616 

13,789  657 

13,603,4^5 

13,('87.484 

U,5 16,903 

14,250,093 


Total. 


Short  tons. 


220.566,870 
228,.^64,335 
2  58,676,^24 
2.n9,689,8»5 
281,885,116 
301.442,662 
297  2  >4. -^63 
30'<.4?^9,053 
309,631,336 
315.180.778 
318,441.990 
S33.c8i.C69 
36l,737,4ii5 
392,663  2 S3 
420,082  472 
H9M^  693 
4:-2,745,f93 
446,133,501 
4  8,342  4^6 
178  2 '0,184 
518.32'<.893 
f 28,113.6-6 
559,591,108 
5>-3.040,45l 
588.545,428 
676,250,481 
f>9a,847.414 
628,805.239 


Per  c^nt 

of  United 

States. 


14  35 

13.85 

15  42 

17.  K5 

l-t.04 

18  95 

17.68 

16  95 

17.18 

19  17 

18  17 

19.92 

19  60 

21  87 

24.58 

25.61 

26  45 

24  87 

25  15 

27  18 

28  68 

26  74 

28  20 

28.93 

30  47 

31  64 

28.45 

30.71 

a  Latest  figures  available  have  been  used  in  making  up  the  total  for  the  year. 
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The  following  table  shows  in  detail  the  production  of  the  coun- 
tries included  under  "  other  countries  "  in  the  preceding  statement. 

Product  of  minor  coal-producing  countries  since  1868. 


Year. 

New  South  Wales. 

Queen 

sland. 

Kew  Zealand. 

Long  tons. 

Short  tons. 

Long  tons. 

Short  tons. 

Long  tons. 

Short  tons. 

1868 

954,231 
919,774 
868.564 
898,784 
1,012,426 
1,192,862 
1,304,567 
1,329,729 
1,319,918 
1,444,271 
1,575,497 
1,583,381 
1,466,180 
1,769,597 
2,109.282 
2,521,457 
2,749,109 
2,878,8'J3 
2,830.175 
2,922,497 
3,203,444 
3.655,632 
3,060,876 
4,037,929 
3,780,968 
3,278,328 
3,672^076 

1,068.739 
1,030,147 
972,791 
1,008,638 
1,133,917 
1.336,005 
1,461,115 
1,489.296 
1,478,308 
1617,684 
1,764,556 
1,773,387 
1,642,122 
1,981,949 
2,362,396 
2,824,032 
3,079,002 
3,2-^4,3-27 
3,169,796 
3,273,197 
3,587.857 
4,094,308 
3,428  181 
4,522.480 
4,234,684 
3,671, r27 
4,112,725 

19,611 

11,120 

32,639 

17,000 

27.727 

33,613 

43,443 

32,107 

50,627 

60,918 

52,580 

55,012 

58,052 

65  612 

74,436 

104  750 

120,7-27 

209.698 

228,656 

288,813 

311.412 

265,507 

338,344 

271,603 

265.086 

264,403 

270,705 

21,964 

12,454 

25,356 

19,040 

31,054 

37,647 

48,656 

35,960 

56,702 

68.228 

58,890 

61,613 

65,018 

73,485 

8S,368 

117,380 

135,214 

234,868 

256,094 

267,470 

348,781 

297,368 

378.945 

304,195 

296,896 

296,131 

•     303 190 

1869  

1870 

1871.    

1872 

1873     

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877      .             

1878 

162,218 
231,218 
299,923 
337,268 
378,272 
421,764 
480.831 
511,063 
534,355 
558,620 
613,895 
586,445 
637,397 
668,794 
673.315 
691,548 
719,546 

181  684 

1879            

258,964 

1880 

335  913 

1881    

377,733 

1882.. 

1883 

423,665 
472,376 

1884 

1886 

538,531 
572.390 

1886 

598,475 

1887 

1888 

6-25.654 
,    687,562 

1889 

656,><18 

1890 

713,885 

1891 

749.049 

1892 

1893 

754,113 
774,534 

1894 

1895 

805,892 

60 
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TABLE  No.  27—Contmned. 
Product  of  minor  cool-producing  countries  since  1868. — Continued. 


Year. 

Victoria. 

Canada 
(Short  tons). 

India. 

Long  tons. 

Short  tons. 

Long  tons. 

Short  tons- 

1868 

1869 

» 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873                       

1874 

1,058,446 
984.905 
933,803 
1,002,395 
1,034,081 
1,123  863 
1,424,635 
1,487,183 
1,811,708 
1,806,259 
•     1,950,080 
1,879.470 
2,091,976 
2,418,494 
2.658,134 
2,719,478 
3,117,661 
3,623,076 
3.292,547 
3.201,742 
3,903  913 
3,512,504 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 



1879 

1880 

1881 

997,543 
1,130,242 
1,315,976 
1,266,312 
1,294,221 
1,401,295 
1,560,393  • 
1,802,876 
2,045,359 
2,l«S,52l 
2,?i28  577 
2,537,696 
2,529,855 

1 117  248 

1882 

1,265  ^71 

1888 

1,473,893 

1884 

1,418,209 

1885 

1,449,528 

1886 

1,569  450 

1887 

1,747,640 

1888 

2,019,221 

1889  

1890 

14,421 
20  750 
22,834 
23,363 
91726 
171,659 

16.152 
23  240 
25,574 
26,166 
103,733 
192,258 

2,290,802 
2,428  744 

1891 

2.608,006 

1892     

2,842  2-^0 

1893  

2.8.^^.4.^ 

1894 

1895 

Coal. 
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Year. 

Spain. 

Italy. 

Sweden, 

Metric  tons 

Short  tons. 

Metric  tons 

Short  tons. 

Metric  tons 

Short  tons. 

1868 

56,201 
58,770 
80,336 
93,555 
116,884 
127,473 
116.955 
116,399 
125,688 
122,360 
124,117 
131,318 
139,369 
134.582 
164,737 
214,421 
223  322 
190,413 
24H,325 
327,665 
366.794 
390.320 
376,326 
289,286 
295.713 
317,249 
271,295 

61.962 
64,794 
88,570 
103,144 
128  864 
140,539 
128,943 
128,330 
132,948 
134,902 
136,839 
144,778 
153,654 
148,377 
181,628 
236.399 
246,213 
209,930 
268,266 
361.251 
404,390 
432.633 
415,600 
318,938 
326,024 
349,767 
299,103 

1800 

1970 

1871 

1872 

1873..   .           

1874 

1875 

1878 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880.. 

1881 

1882 

188S 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1,001,432 
1,088.305 
1,038.566 
1.153,756 
1,212,089 
1;M7,98S 
1,461,196 
1,484.794 
1,657,010 
1,774,560 

1,104,079 
1,144,731 
1,142,813 
1,272,016 
1,386.328 
1.420,007 
1,610,969 
1,636,986 
1.830,853 
1,956.452 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

187,612 
198.033 
199,380 
199.933 
213,633 

206.132 
218,331 
219  816 

1891 

1892 

1803 

220,426 
235,582 

1894 

1896 

COKE  STATISTICS. 
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COKE. 

Five  coking  districts  are  recognized  in  West  Virginia,  viz. ,  the 
Kanawha,  the  New  River,  the  Flat  Top,  the  Upper  Monongahiela, 
and  the  Upper  Potomac.  The  first  two  are  compact  and  continu- 
ous. They  include  the  ovens  along  the  line  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Railroad  from  west  of  Low  Moor,  in  Virginia,  to  the 
Kanawha  Valley.  The  Flat  Top  region  includes  the  ovens  in  what 
is  sometimes  called  the  Pocahontas  district.  The  fourth  district, 
the  Upper  Monongahela  or  Northern,  is  a  scattered  one,  including 
the  o /ens  in  Preston,  Taylor,  Harrison,  and  Marion  counties,  on 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Monongahela.  The  district  we  have 
termed  the  Upper  Potomac  includes  the  coke  ovens  in  the  Elk 
Garden  and  Upper  Potomac  fields.  A  description  of  the  coals 
used  in  coking  in  each  district  will  be  given  under  their  several 
heads. 

Pocahontas.— Flat  Top  District. 

This  district  known  in  its  early  history  as  the  Pocahontas  and 
later  as  the  Flat  Top,  from  the  mountain,  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant and  conspicuous  feature  of  this  region,  is  located  in  the 
counties  of  Tazewell,  in  southwestern  Virginia,  and  Mercer  and 
McDowell,  in  southeastern  West  Virginia.  This  field  can  be  di- 
vided roughly  into  (1)  the  Pocahontas  district,  including:  the  work- 
ings at  and  near  the  town  of  Pocahontas,  Virginia ;  (2)  the  Blue- 
stone  district  including  the  workings  on  the  Bluestone  near  Bram- 
well,  in  Mercer  county,  W.  Va.,  on  the  southeastern  slope  of  Flat 
Top  Mountain  ;  (8)  the  Elkhorn  district,  including  the  workings 
in  McDowell  county,  W.  Va.,  on  the  northeast  slope  of  the  Flat 
Top  Mountain,  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Elkhor». 

This  coal  is  semi-bituminous,  somewhat  dull  in  luster,  rather 
hard  in  the  veins,  requiring  powder  to  mine,  but  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  analysis,  is  low  in  volatile  matter  and  ash,  and 
high  in  fixed  carbon.  It  is  a  superior  grade  of  steam  coal,  giving 
an  exceedingly  bright,  hot,  clear  fire.  It  makes  an  excellent  coke. 
The  following  is  an  average  of  fifteen  analyses  of  coal  from  the 
Pocahontas  and  Bluestone  sub- districts: 

Analysis  of  Pocahontas  Flat  Top  Coal. 

Per  Cent. 

Water 1.011 

Volatile  matter     18.812 

Fixed  carbon 72. 708 

Sulphur .787 

Ash 5.191 


Coke. 
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Recent  analyses  of  the  cok6  made  in  the  ovens  of  the  Southweflt 
Virginia  Improvement  Company,  at  Pocahontas,  are  given  in  the 
following  table:' 

Analyses  of  Coke  From  the  Flat  Top  Region,  W.  Va. 


Moisture 

Volatile  Matter 
Fixed  Carbon.. 

Ash....;....^.  . 
Sulphur 

Total    . 


Per  cent. 
0.570 
1.028 
92.266 

5.584 
.652 


100.00 


No.  2. 


Per  cent. 
0  347 

.757 

92.550 

5.749 

.697 


100.00 


The  Flat  Top  coke  is  an  excellent  fuel.  It  is  low  in  ash,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  above  analyses,  high  in  carbon,  somewhat  cellu- 
lar, and,  as  compared  with  most  cokes  of  the  country,  bright, 
hard,  strong,  and  dense.  It  is  however,  somewhat  fragile  and  dull 
in  luster  The  wastage  in  drawing  and  tr  insporting  is  large,  but 
in  the  furnace  it  bears  a  heivy  burden,  and  gives  a  large  output 
with  a  small  consumption  per  ton  of  pig. 

The  statistics  of  the  manufacture  of  coke  in  the  Flat  Top  district 
for  the  years  1886  to  1895,  are  as  follows  : 

Statistics  of  the  manufacture  of  Coke  in  the  Flat  Top  district  of 
West  Virginia  from  1886  to  1895  inclusive  : 

TABLE  NO.  28. 


YEARS 

Estab- 
lish- 
ment. 

Ovens 
Built. 

Ovens 
Build- 
ing. 

r!oal 
Used. 

sh'rt  tons 

Coke 
Produced 

sh'rt  tons 

Total 
ValuH  of 

toke 
at  Ovens. 

S        1,316 
100,738 
183,938 
405,635 
571.239 
545,367 
596,911 
713.261 
989.876 
656,494 

Value 

of  Coke 

at 

Ovens 
per  ton. 

Yield 
of  Coal 
in  Coke 

Per  ct. 

1886 

2 
5 
13 
16 
17 
19 
30 
3t 
36 
36 

10 
•  848 
88i 
1,433 
1.584 
1,889 
2,848 
4.349 
4,648 
4,648 

38 
642 
200 
431 
252 
358 
933 
80 
18 
18 

i,or5 

76,274 
164,818 
387  533 
566.118 
537.847 
595,734 
746,051 
1,229,136 
858.913 

658 
51,071 
103.947 
240.386 
325,576 
312,421 
353,69«) 
45I,ft03 
746.762 
584,252 

«    2  00 
I  97 
1  77 
1  69 
1  75 
1  70 
1  69 
1  58 
1  325 
1  25 

61.2 

1887 

67. 

1888 

63. 

1889. 

64. 

1890 

57.5 

1891 

58. 

1898 

59.3 

1993 

60.5 

1894 

60.7 

1895 

61. 

From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  production  of 
coke  in  1^95  was  42.6  per  cent  less  than  the  production  of  1894. 
This  indicates  that  as  relates  to  production,  the  year  1894  was  the 
best  in  the  Pocahontas  Flat  Top  district.  The  price  received  for 
the  coke  was  less  than  ever  before.    It  is  probable  that  the  strike 
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in  the  Connellsville  district  early  in  the  year  1894  had  considerable 
influence  toward  increasing  tbe  production  of  coke  in  the  Flat 
Top  district  for  that  year. 

New  River  District. 

The  New  River  district  includes  ovens  along  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Railroad  fronoi  Quinnimont  to  Nuttallburg.  The  coal  of  this 
region  is  very  much  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  Flat  Top 
region,  these  coking  coals  being:  spoken  of  as  ''New  River"  or  Flat 
Top,"  though  they  are  mined  from  the  same  beds  in  the  same  for- 
mation, the  former  from  the  northern  and  the  latter  fro  a  the 
southern  part  of  the  same  coal  bearing  area.  The  length  of  this 
New  River  or  Flat  Top  field  from  northeast  to  southwest,  is  about 
60  miles;  its  average  breath,  from  southeast  to  northwest,  .is  not 
far  from  16  miles.  It  is  the  largest  field  of  distinctively  coking 
coals  in  the  United  States.  The  coal  beds  find  their  greatest  de- 
velopment in  the  vicinity  of  Pocahontas,  where  the  lower  one,  the 
Quinnimont,  of  New  River,  the  No.  3,  or  Pocahontas,  of  the  Flit 
Top  region,  attains  a  thickness  of  12  feet  of  practically  solid  coal 
The  beds  become  thinner  when  passing  to  the  northward. 

The  following  analyses  were  made  of  coal  and  coke  produced  in 
the  New  River  district  of  West  Virginia  by  the  Quinnimont  Coal 
and  Coke  Company: 

Analyses  of  Coal  and  Coke  From  the  New  River  District. 


Water 

Volatile  Matter 
Fixed  Carbon . . 
Sulphur 

Total 


Coal. 


Per  cent. 

0.760 

18.650 

79.260 

.280 


1.100 


100.000 


Coke. 


Per  cent. 

0.620 

0.480 

93.850 

.300 


4.850 


100.000 


Coke. 
TABLE  No.  29. 
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Statistics  of  the  manufacture  of  Coke  in 

the  New  River  District  from  1880  to  1895. 

Years. 

Ovens 

built. 

2 
"3 

a  u 

<x>  a 

5'^ 

Coal  used. 

Coke 
produced. 

Total  value 
of  coke 
at  ovens. 

Value  of. 
coke  at 
Ovens. 
Per  ton. 

Yield  of 
coal  in 
coke 

1880 

1881 

6 
6 
6 
6 

1 

8 
11 
12 
12 
12 
13 
14 
13 
14 
14 

468 
499 
518 
516 
547 
519 
513 
518 
743 
773 
773 
787 
965 
947 
1,089 
978 

40 
0 
0 
0 

12 
0 
5 

50 
0 
0 
4 
102 
0 

10 
0 
0 

Short  torn. 

159,032 
219,446 
213,361 
261.171 
219,839 
244  769 
203,621 
263.373 
334.695 
268.185 
275,448 
309,073 
315.511 
281,600 
222,900 
385,899 

Short  tons. 

98,427 
136,423 
148,373 
167,795 
135,335 
158,n07 
127,006 
159,836 
199,831 
157,186 
174,295 
193,711 
196.359 
178,049 
140.812 
244,815 

$239,977 
334,652 
352.415 
384,552 
274,988 
325.001 
281,778 
401,168 
390,182 
351,132 
377,847 
426.630 
429,376 
355,965 
245. 154 
404,978 

$2  44 
2  45 
2  38 
2  29 
2  03 
2  08 
2  22 
2  51 

1  95 

2  23 
2  17 
2  20 
2  19 
200 
1  74 
1  65 

Per  cent. 

62 
62 

1882 

1883 

188*        

64 
64 

62 

1885 

63  3-4 

1886 

62 

1887 

1888 

63 
60 

1889 

58  6-10 

1860     .... 

63 

1891 

63 

1892    .     ... 

62 

1893  

63 

1894  

63  2-10 

1895  

63  4-10 

From  the  a^^ove  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  production  in  1896 
was  the  largest  in  its  history.  It  increased  from  140,842  tons  in 
1894  to  244,815  tons  in  1895  It  is  probable  that  the  lar^e  pro- 
duction is  in  a  measure  due  to  the  demand  for  coke,  following  the 
strike  in  the  Flat  Top  region. 

Kanawha  District. 

While  the  Kanawha  district  is  a  very  important  Coking  district, 
producing  104,  160  ton  of  coke  in  1894,  and  164,  729  tons  in  1895, 
its  importance  has  been  overshadowed  by  the  Flat  Top  and  New 
River  coals  already  mentioned.  The  Kanawha  Coal  Measures  are 
not  the  «ame  as  those  i'urnishing  coal  for  the  New  River  and 
Flat  Top  regions.  The  beds  of  the  Kanawha  district  correspond 
to  the  Lower  Measures  of  Pennsylvania,  and  need  not  be  described 
in  detail  here. 
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TABLE  NO.  30. 

Statistics  of  tfie  manufacture  of  Coke  in  the  Kanawha  District  from  1880  to  1895  inclusive. 


Years. 

Ovens 

built. 

2 
"3 

OB      ■ 

a  bt> 

1^ 

Uoal  used. 

Coke 
produced . 

Total  value 

of  ooke 
at  ovens. 

Value  of 
ooke  at 
ovens 

per  ton. 

Yield  of 
coal  in 
coke. 

1880  

4 
4 
5 
5 
6 
7 
7 
7 
9 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

18 

18 

(a)  138 

(a)  147 

(a)  177 

(6)  181 

302 

548 

572 

474 

474 

474 

506 

506 

506 

506 

0 
0 
0 
0 
15 
63 
170 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Short  tons. 

6,789 

11,516 

40,782 

58,735 

6(»,28l 

65.348 

89,410 

153,784 

141,641 

109,466 

182.340 

241,4'i7 

242,627 

215,108 

176.746 

267.5^0 

Short  tons. 

4,300 
6,900 
26,170 
37,970 
39,000 
37,551 
54,329 
96  721 
84.052 
63,678 
104,076 
134,715 
140,641 
122,241 
104.160 
164,729 

$9,880 

16,905 

62,808 

88,090 

76,070 

63,083 

117,649 

201,418 

.  146  837 

117,340 

196,583 

276.420 

284,174 

237.308 

181,586 

27U.879 

$2  30 
2  45 
8  40 
2  32 

1  95 
168 

2  17 
208 
1  75 
1  84 

1  89 

2  05 
2  02 
1  94 
1  74 
161 

Per  cent 
62 

1881  .. 

62 

1882 

1883 

1884         

64 
64 

62 

1885 

631^ 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

62 

63 

60 

58  6-10 

63 

63 

1892 

62 

1893 

63 

1894 

63  2-10 

1885 

617-10 

a  Eighty  of  these  ovenn  are  coopee,  the  balance  beehive, 
d Sixty  of  these  ovens  are  ooppee,  the  balance  beehive. 

Upper  Monongahela  District. 

The  Upper  Monongahela  district  includes  the  ovens  in  the  group 
of  counties  lying  along  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail 
road,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Monongahela  river — Preston, 
Taylor,  Harrison  and  Marion.  The  coal  used  in  the  district  is 
chiefly  from  the  Pittsburg  bed.  As  mined,  the  seam  is  from  seven 
feet  six  inches,  to  ten  feet  thick.  The  coke  produced  in  this  dis- 
trict is  good  fuel,  and  though  made  largely  from  washed  slack  it  is 
finding  a  place  in  the  markets  of  the  country. 

The  fol'owing  is  an  analysis  of  the  foundry  coke  produced  by 
the  Monongah  ,Coal  and  Coke  Company,  of  Monongah,  YL  Va., 

one  of  the  largest  coke  producers  in  the  region: 

» 

Analgsis  of  foundry  coke  produced  hy  the  Monongah  Coal  and  Coke 
Company^  of  MonongaK    W,   \  a. 

Per  Cent. 

0.35 

70 

8.54 


Moisture 

Volatile  Matter. 
Ash 


Fixed  Carbon 90.41 


Total 100.00 

Sulphur 872 

At  Austen,  Preston  county,  the  Upper  Freeport  seam,  which  is 
here  from  five  to  five  and  one-half  feet  thick,  is  coked,  making  a 
clear,  even  silvery  coke  of  a  fairly  good  quality.  The  following 
are  analyses  of  the  coal  and  coke  as  mined  at  Austen: 


CJOKE.  59 

Analyses  of  Austin,  W.  Va.  ,  Coal  and  Coke. 


Coal. 
Per  cent. 

Coke. 

48  hours 
Per  cent. 

90.56 

72  hours. 
Per  cent. 

Fixed  Carbon   .    

66.28 

31.12 

2.48 

.12 

100.00 

87.98 

Volatile  Matter      .... 

Ash  .         \                    

9.19 
.25 

11  57 

Water   

.45 

^,-±0 

Total .  .    

100  00 

100.00 

Sulphur 

.64 

.19 

.21 

TABLE  NO.  31. 

Statistics  of  the  Manufacture  of  Coke  in  the  Upper  Monongahela  District,  West  Vitginia,  1880 

to  1.^5.  • 


Years. 

Ovens 
built. 

145 

172 

222 

269 

281 

287 

275 

646 

567 

674 

1,051 

1081 

1,129 

1,158 

1,221 

1,260 

2 

00     . 

(u  a 
>  — 
O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

0 

104 

0 

110 

200 

50 

56 

45 

42 

42 

47 

Coal 
used. 

Coke 
produced. 

Total  value 

of  coke  at 

ovens. 

Value   of 

coke  at 

ovens  per 

ton. 

Yield  of 
coal  in 
coke. 

1880     

8 
9 
11 
13 
13 
12 
12 
15 
17 
17 
18 
15 
19 
19 
20 
20 

Short  tons. 

64,937 

73,863 

92,510 

88,253 

78,468 

105.416 

131,896 

211,330 

213.377 

210.083 

276,367 

517,615 

441,266 

379,506 

280,748 

392,297 

Short  tons. 

36,028 

43,803 

55,H55 

51.^4 

49.139 

67,013 

82,165 

132.192 

138  097 

188  685 

167,469 

291,605 

265,363 

225.676 

158,623 

240,637 

9  68,930 

78.195 

105.214 

90,848 

74,894 

97,505 

113,100 

268.990 

175.840 

171,511 

260,574 

462,677 

390,296 

295,123 

.  179,525 

265.293 

S  1.91 
1.78 
1.88 
1.76 
1.52 
1  52 
,1.45 
1.38 
2.03 
1.27 
1.33 
1.56 
1.58 
1.47 
1.31. 
1.13 
1.10 

Per  cent. 
55 

1881 

59 

1882       

60 

1883 

59 

1894 

1885 

1886       

63 

03  5-10 

62  9-10 

18W 

62  5-10 

1888    .     ..      - 

64  7-10 

1889 

1890 

t         62  5-10 
60 

1891 

56 

1892 

60  1-10 

1893 

59 

1894 

1895  

56  5-10 
61  6-10 

The  above  table  tells  the  usual  story  regarding  the  production 
of  coke  in  1894-5.  It  has  increased  more  than  82,000  tons  as  com- 
pared with  1894,  and  for  the  same  reasons  that  increased  produc- 
tion in  the  other  districts. 

Upper  Potomac  District. 

What  we  have  termed  the  Upper  Potomac  district  includes  the  ovens 
along  the  line  of  the  West  Virginia  Central  and  Pittsbu8:h  Railway, 
running  south  from  near  Cumberland,  Md.  This  region  is  an  exten- 
sionsouthwardly  of  the  well  known  Cumberland  region,  though  in 
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the  tJpper  Potomac  portion  of  the  extension  the  Cumberland  or  Big 
Vein  coal  is  not  found,  the  coal  mined  being  regarded  until  re- 
cently as  the  Upper  Freeport  and  Lower  Kittanning,  the  former 
known  locally  as  the  Thomas  and  the  latter  as  the  Davis  vein.  Mr. 
John  Fulton  has  recently  stated  that  he  believes  the  two  benches 
of  the  Davis  vein  instead  of  being  one  seam  of  coal  are  two  of  the 
Pennsylvania  seams  with  a  very  thin  parting  of  slate.  Speaking 
of  them,  however,  under  the  names  by  which  they  have  been  usually 
known,  the  Upper  Freeport  (Thomas)  vein  measures  nearly  ei^tht 
feet,  with  from  four  to  six  feet  of  merchantable  coal,  while  the. 
(Lower  Kittanning  Davs)  vein  measures  11  feet,  and  works  6^ 
feet,  and  is  remarkably  low  in  sulphur.  Describing  the  two  coals 
as  thfy  occur  in  this  field,  Prof.  L  C.  White,  in  a  repoit  made  to 
Hon.  H.  G.  Davis,  president  of  the  West  Virginia  Central  and 
Pittsburg  Railway  Company,  says: 

The  Upper  Freeport  coal  is  one  of  the  regular,  persistent  and 
valuable  beds  of  the  coal  measures,  and  it  nearly  always  furnishes 
a  quality  of  fuel  that  makes  excellent  coke.  It  has  long  been  coked 
successfully  in  the  Broad  Top,  Cleai  field,  and  other  regions  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  has  a  thickness  of  nearly  eight  feet  from  roof 
to  floor  in  the  Upper  Potomac  field,  but  a  bony  coal  and  slate  just 
above  the  center  of  the  bed  render  a  portion  of  this  thickness 
unavailable,  so  that  seldom  more  than  six  feet  of  merchantable  coal 
can  be  obtained  from  this  seam.  The  upper  portion  of  this  bed 
comes  out  in  good  sized  lumps  and  will  make  a  good  shipping  coal, 
while  the  lower  bench  is  softer  and  will  make  good  coke.  This 
bed  goes  under  the  Potomac  near  Bogard,  and  underlies  the  entire 
basin  from  that  point  to  Thomas,  a  distance  of  15  miles,  while  the 
width  across,  from  eno  outcrop  to  the  other  varies  from  three  to 
four  miles. 

At  a  vertical  distance  of  170  feet  below  the  floor  of  the  Upper 
Freeport  coal  we  come  to  the  roof  of  the  valuable  coal  in  the  basin, 
the  one  which  has  been  referred  to  under  the  name  of  Lower  Kit- 
tanning or  ''Davis  seam."  The  entire  thickness.of  this  bed  is  about 
11  feet,  but  as  the  bottom  bench  is  separated  from  the  middle  or 
main  one  by  a  slate  of  considerable  thickness,  the  lowest  ply  of 
coftl,  which  is  nearly  3  feet  thick,  is  not  usually  mined,  since  there 
is  6  feet  of  clean  coal  above  this  after  it  has  been  freed  from  all 
slates,  of  which  there  are  two  streaks  in  the  upper  position  of  the 
bed,  but  they  both  come  out  without  trouble,  taking  with  them  of 
coal,  slate,  and  all  only  8  inches  from  the  thickness  of  the  bed, 
leaving,  as  just  stated,  exactly  6  feet  of  coal  free  from  impurities. 

The  Lower  Kittanning  coal  in  the  Upper  Potomac  region  is  one 
of  the  purest  beds  with  which  we  are  acquainted  any  where  in 
the  country,  being  fingularly  free  from  sulphur,  so  much  so  in  fact 
that  it  already  has  a  great  reputation  as  a  smithing  coal,  being  as 
highly  prized  for  the  purpose  as  the  Blossburg  coal  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  which  bed,  strange  to  say,  it  seems  to  be  exactly  iden- 
tical. 


Coke. 
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The  following  are  analyses  of  these  coals  made  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  from  full  sections: 


Moisture 

Volatile  Mutter 
Fixed  Carbon  . 
Ash 

Total 

Sulphur 

Phosphorus  — 


Thomas  (Upper  Freeport). 


Upper. 


Per  cent 

0.64 

2i.87 

65.60 

10. 8« 

100.00 
.64 
.06 


Middle.     Bottom. 


Per  cent. 

0  68 
23.88 
65.99 

9.45 

100.00 
1.39 
1.02 


Per  cent 
0.96 
22.90 
72.76 
3.38 


100.00 
.59 
.01 


Davis   (Lower  Kit- 
taDuing. 


No.  1. 


Per  cent. 

0  80 
26.84 
67.18 

5.18 

100.00 
1.68 


No.  2. 


Per  cent. 

0.70 
22.03 
70.53 

6.74 


100.00 
.924 


An  analyis  of  the  Davis  from  the  mines  of  thq  Cumberland  Coal 
Company's  Duglas  mine  made,  by  the  chemist  of  the  Fremont 
Nail  Company  at  Waseham,  Mass.,  is  as  follows: 


Analysis  of  Davis  Coal  at  Duglas,  W.  Va. 


Per  Cent. 

Moisture 1.10 

Volatile  Matter 22.65 

Fixed  Carbon 69.68 

Ash 6.57 

Total 100,00 

0 

Though  all  three  seams  of  coal  mined  in  the  Elk  Garden  and 
Upper  Potomac  regions  are  Coking  Coals,  only  two  are  coked,  the 
Thomas(Upper  Freeport)  and  Davis  (Lower  Kittanning,)and  chiefly 
the  latter.  In  addition  to  its  being  more  valuable  as  a  steam  than 
as  a'coking  coal,  the  big  vein  is  lower  in  volatile  matter  than  either 
thetThomas  or  Davis  veins,  and  does  not  coke  as  readily. 

Slack  or  fine  coal  only  is  used,  experience  having  shown  that  the 
runTof  mine  or  lump  does  not  yield  as  good  a  coke.  The  charge  is 
5i  ^tons  for  48  hour  coke  and  6i  tons  for  72  hour.  The  actual 
yield  of  coke  by  weight  at  the  Coketon  plant,  using  the  Davis 
seam,  is  over  67  per  cent.  The  coke  is  a  bright,  silvery,  porous, 
hard  fuel,  and  has  a  most  excellent  reputation  for  foundry  uses  be 
causejof  its  physical  characteristics  and  low  sulphur.  It  is  shipped 
largely  for  this  purpose  to  South  America.  It  is  also  an  excellent 
blast-furnace  fuel,  and  when  selected  and  crushed,  has  a  large  sale 
for  domestic  purposes. 

Analyses  of  Coke  made  from  the  Davis  seam  at  Coketon,  West 
Virginia: 


COMMISSIONEB  OF  LaBOB. 


Water 

Volfktlle  Matter. 
Fize4  Carbon... 
Ash 


Total... 

Sulphur 

Phosphorus . 


ChemUt, U.S.  Geolog- 

^ leal  survey. 


hour. 


0.25 

.86 

^9.08 

9.81 


100.00 
.60 
.05 


72 
hour. 


0  16 

1.17 

92  30 

6.37 


100.00 
.54 

.04 


48 
hour. 


trace 
1.4t 

90.19 
8  83 

100.00 
.90 
.031 


72 
hour. 


trace. 

1.36 
92.31 

tf.33 

100  00 
.84 
.021 


Hunt  and 
Clspp. 


48 
hour. 


trace 
0.310 

90  765 
tJ.926 

(00.00 
.752 
.034 


72 

hour. 


trace, 
0  320 

90.835 
8.815 


100.00 
.725 
.037 


Booth  and 
Garrftt. 


48 
hour. 


trace 
1.81 

88.72 
9  47 


100  00 
53 


72 
hour. 


tr«ce. 

2.51 
90.11 

6.80 


100.00 
.58 
.013 


Riverside 
Iron  Co. 


48 
hour. 


0.84 
2.02 


9.14 


100.00 
.191 


72 
hour. 


1.20 

1.88 

90.90 

6.52 


100.00 
.147 
.009 


Hugo 
Blanok. 


The  average  of  above  analysis  is  as  follows: 

Average  of  Ten  Samples  of  Coketon  Coke. 


Water 

Volatile  matter 
Fixed  Carbon. . 
Ash 

Total 

Sulphur 

Phosphorus 


48  hour. 
Per  cent. 


0.218 

1.296 

89362 

9  134 


100.00 


.5946 
.0366 


72  hour. 
Per  cent. 


0.39 

1.548 

91.291 

6.971 


100  00 


.666 
.024 


The  analyses  by  Dr.  Hugo  Blanck,  of  Pittsburg,  are  quoted  from 
a  report  of  Prof.  I.  C  White.  The  sulphur  is  questionable  in 
these  analyses.  The  statistics  of  the  production  of  coke  in  the  Up- 
per Potomac  district  are  as  follows: 

TABLE  NO.  32. 

statistics  -of  the  Manufacture  of  Coke  in  the   Upper  Potomac  District  of  West  Virginia, 

1887  to  1895. 


Years. 

Establish 
ments. 

Ovens 

built. 

Ovens 

building. 

Coal 
used. 

Coke 
produced 

Short  " 

tons. 

2,211 

5,835 

17,945 

61,971 

76.599 

78,691 

84,607 

43,546 

110,753 

Total 
value  of 
Coke   at 
Ovens. 

Value   of 

Coke   at 

Ovens 

per  ton. 

Yield    of 
Coal    in 
Coke. 

1887 

1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 

20 
28 
84 
178 
390 
395 
394 
394 
442 

50 
0 
0 
28 
39 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Short 

tons. 

3,565 

9,176 

26,105 

94,983 

111,014 

114,045 

123,492 

66,598 

183,187 

$        4,422 
8,752 
28,559 
118,503 
133,549 
121,208 
115,250 
43,546 
126,595 

$         2.00 
1.50 
1.58 
1.91 
1.75 
1.54 
1.36 
1.00 
1.14 

Per  cent. 
62 

1888     

64 

1889 

1890      

69 
65 

1891 

69 

1392 

1893 

69 
68.5 

1894 

65.4 

^<M)5 

60.5 

Coke. 
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The  increase  in  the  production  in  the  district  in  1896  over  that  of 
1894  is  a  notable  one,  the  production  in  1895  being  110,763  tons 
and  in  189'1  but  43,646  tons,  an  increase  of  67,207  tons,  or  nearly 
165  per  cent.  While  it  is  probable  that  the  stiike  in  the  Flat  Top 
region  is  in  a  measure  responsible  for  this  great  increase  of  produc- 
tion, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  coking  district  is  assuming 
greater  importance  in  the  markets  of  the  country. 


Production  of  Coke  in  West  Virginia  by  Districts. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  consolidated  the  statistics  of 
the  production  of  Coke  in  the  four  years  especially  covered  by  this 
report,  viz.,  1892,  1893,  1894 and  1895,  by  districts.- 


TABLE  NO.  33. 

Production  of  Coke  in  West  Virginia  in  1895,  by  Districts 


DISTRICTS. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Ovens 
built. 

Ovens 
building. 

Coal 
used. 

Coke 
produced 

Total 
value  of 

Coke 
produced 

Average 
value  of 

Coke 
per  ton. 

Yield  of 

Coal 
in  Coke. 

Kanawha 

6 
U 
36 
20 

2 

80 

506 
1,089 
5,080 
1,221 

394 
• 

sh'rt  tons 

182,420 

225,450 

1,330,140 

281,428 

67,146 

sh'rt  tons 
106,112 
148,116 
887,996 
159,312 
43,995 

9    182,110 

246,112 

1,126,125 

180,022 

43,995 

1       1  74 

1  73 
1  268 
1  13 

100 

per  cent. 
52  2 

New  River 

63.3 

Flat  Top 

Northern 

Upper  Potomac 

20 
42 

66.7 
56.6 
65  6 

Total 

8,290 

62 

2,086,584 

1,839,531 

S  1,778,364 

-        1  327 

64.2 

TABLE  NO.  34. 

Frodfiction  of  Coke  in  West  Virginia  in  1894,  by  Districts. 


DISTRICTS. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

6 
14 
36 
20 

2 

Ovens 
built. 

Ovens 
building. 

Coal 
used. 

Coke  pro- 
•  duced. 

Total 
value  of 
coke  pro- 
!  duced. 

Average 

price  of 

coke  per 

ton. 

Yield  of 

coal   in 

coke 

Kanawha... 

506 
1,089 
4,64^ 
1.221 

394 

7.858 

sh'rt  tons 

176,746 

222,900 

1,229,136 

280,748 

66.598 

sh'rt  tons 
104,160 
140,842 
746,762 
158,623 
43,546 

$     181.586 

245,154 

989,876 

179,525 

43,546 

1         1.74 
1.74 
1.33 
1.13 
1.00 

per  cent. 
58  9 

New  River   

63  2 

Plat  Top 

Northern 

Upper  Potomac 

""ToUI 

is 

42 

60.7 
56.5 
65  4 

78 

60 

1.976.128 

1,193,933 

S  1,639,687 

1        1.373 

60.4 

61 
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TABLE  NO.  35. 

Production  of  Coke  in  West  Virginia  in  1893,  by  Districts. 


Districts. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

6 
13 
34 
19 

3 

Ovens 
built. 

506 

947 

4,349 

1,IS8 

394 

7,354 

Ovens 

building. 

Coal 
L  sed . 

Coke  Pro 
duced. 

Total 

Value  of 

Coke  Pro 

duced . 

Average 
of  Coke 
per  ton 

Yield  of 

Coal  in 

Coke. 

Kanawha 

New  River 

Flat  Top 

0 
10 
80 
42 

0 

1.S2 

Short 
Tons. 
215,108 
281,600 
746,051 

Short 
Tons 
122,241 
178,049 
451  503 

$237,308 
355,965 
713,261 
295,123 
115,250 

U9i 
2  00 
1  58 
1  31 
136 

JPer  cent 

56.} 
63. 
60.  J 

Northern 

Upper  Potomac. . 

379,506        225,676 
128,492         84,607 

59. 
68.  J 

Total 

76 

1,745,757 

1,062,076 

$1,716,907             1  62 

60^ 

TABLE  NO.  36. 

Production  of  Coke  m  West  Virginia  in  1892  by  Districts. 


DISTRICTS. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

Ovens 
built. 

Ovens 
building. 

CoaK 
used 

Coke 
produced 

Total 
value  of 

coke 
produced 

Average 

price  of 

coke   per 

ton. 

Yield  of 

coal 
in  coke. 

Kanawha.. 

6 
14 
30 
19 

3 

72 

506 

965 

2,848 

1,129 

395 

sh'rt  tons 
242.627 
315,511 
595,734 
441,266 
114,045 

sh'rt  tons 
140,641 
196,359 

$    284,174  9         2  08 

Per  cent. 
58 

New  R»v3r 

429  376              2  10 

62. 

Flat  Top 

Northern 

933 

45 

353  696       596;9ii 

265,363       390,296 

78,691        121,208 

1  69 

1  47 
154 

59.3 
61.1 

Upper  Potomac 

69. 

978 

Total 

5,843 

1,709,183 

1,034. 750  $1,821,965 

$         1  76 

60.5 

TABLE  NO.  37. 

Statistics  of  the  manufacture  of  Coke  in  West  Virginia,  1880  to  1895. 


Years. 

.a   . 

la 

Ovens 
built. 

1 

o 

Coal 
used. 

Coke 
produced. 

Total  value 
of  coke 
at  oveus . 

Value  of 
coke  at 
Ovens 

per  toDs. 

Yield  of 
coal  in 
coke. 

1880 

18 

19 

22 

24 

27 

27 

29 

39 

51 

53 

55. 

55 

72 

75 

78 

78 

631 

689 

878 

962 

1.005 

978 

1,100 

2,080 

2.764 

3,434 

4,060 

4,621 

5,813 

7,354 

7,858 

7,834 

40 

0 

0 

9 

127 

63 
317 
742 
318 
631 
334 
555 
978 
132 

60 

55 

Short  tons . 

230,758 

304,823 

366,653 

411,159 

385,588 

415,533 

420,002 

698,327 

854,531 

1,001,372 

1,395,266 

1,716,976 

1,709  183 

1,745,757 

1,976,128 

2  087,816 

Short  tons. 

138  755 

187,126 

280,398 

257,519 

223  472 

260,571 

264,158 

442,031 

525,927 

607,880 

833,377 

1  009.051 

1,034,750 

1,062,076 

1,193,933 

1,285,206 

%    318,797 

429,571 

520,4:f7 

563,490 

425.952 

485,588 

513,843 

976,732 

896,797 

1,>'/74,177 

1,524,746 

1,845,043 

1,821,965 

1,716,907 

1,6:«,687 

1,724,239 

$         2  30 
2  31 
2  26 
2  19 
I  91 
1  86 

1  94 

2  21 
1  71 
1  76 
1  83 
1  83 
1  76 
1  62 
1.373 
1  34 

Per  cent. 
60 

1881 

1882 

61 
63 

1883         

63 

1884  

62 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889        

63 

62 
63.3 
61.5 
60 

1890  

1891        

60 

58.8 

1892  .- 

60.5 

1893 

1894 

60.8 
60.4 

1895 

61.6 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  statement  that  the  production  oi 
coke  in  West  Virginia  increased  131,857  tons  in  1894,  over  that  of 
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189;>,  and  an-increase  of  1)1,263  tons  in  1895  over  thatof  1891,  thongh, 
owing  to  the  reduced  value  per  ton,  the  value  of  the  coke  at  the 
ovens  was  somewhat  less. 

TABLE  NO.  38. 

The  Character  of  the  Coal  Used  in  the  Manitfacture  of  Coke  since  1890  is  Shown  in  the  Follow- 
ing Table. 


Years. 

Run  of  Mine. 

Slack. 

Total. 

Unwashed. 

Short  tons. 
324,847 
276.2.=S9 
298,824 
324,932 
162,270 
405,725 

Washed. 

Unwash  d. 

Washed. 

1890.             

Short  tons 

00 

00 

115,397 

15.240 

14,901 

21,054 

Short  tons 
930.998 
1,116.0^^0 
1,108,353 
1176.6.=>6 
1  607.735 

Short  tons. 
^9.430 
324.657 
186,609 
228  92^ 
191.2VI2 

Short  tons. 
1.395  266 

1891 

1,716  976 

189i 

1893 

1,709,183 
1.745.757 

1894.                                 

1.976.128 

1895 

1,476,003 

1S2,034 

3.087,816 

COKE. 

[The  ton  used  in  this  report  ia'uaiformly  the  short  ton  of  2,000  pounds.] 

I 

Introduction. 

The  coal  used  in  coking  in  the  United  States  is  mined  from  all 
five  of  its  great  coal  fields:  (1)  The  Appalachian;  (2)  the  Cen- 
tral; (3)  the  Western;  (4)  the  llocky  Mountain,  and  (5)  the  Pacific 
coast.  With  the  exception  of  that  made  from  the  coals  of  the  Ap- 
palachian field,  however,  the  tonnage  of  coke  produced  in  the 
United  States  is  quite  small,  but  445.473  tons  of  the  total  of 
13,333,714  tons  made  in  18^5,  or  about  3.34  per  cent.,  being  pro- 
duced outside  of  this  field.  While  the  production  in  the  fields  out- 
side of  the  Appalachian  region  is  quite  small  in  percentage,  it  is 
reallj  a  growing  one,  the  amount  there  made  in  1895  being  some- 
what larger  than  the  amount  produced  in  1893  or  1894. 

Froduotion  of  Coke  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  produc- 
tion of  coke  in  the  United  States  in  1895,  by  States,  followed,  for 
purposes  of  comparison,  by  similar  tables  for  1894  and  1893: 
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TABLE  NO.  39. 

Manufacture  of  Coke  in  the  United  States,  by  States  and  Territories,  in  lS9b. 


Estftb. 

llsh- 

meots 

Ovens. 

Coal  Used. 

Yield 

of   coal 

in 

coke. 

Coke  pro- 
duced. 

Total  value 
of  coke. 

Value 
of  coke 
per  ton. 

State  or  Territory 

Built. 

Bulld- 
,lnK. 

Alabama  

22 
9 

1 
3 

5,658 

61,169 

3:30 

129 

50 
0 
0 
0 

Short  tons. 

2,459,465 

580,584 

118,900 

3,600 

Per  ct. 
58.7 
58.6 
50.6 
62.5 

Short  tons 

1.444,339 

340,357 

60,212 

2,250 

$3,038,521 

940,987 

70  580 

4.500 

$2  10 

Colorado  (a) 

Qeorf^ia  ".. 

2.76 
1  70 

Illinois 

2  00 

a  Includes  Utah's  production  of  coal  and  coke  and  value  of  same,    b  Includes  36  gas  retorts 

TABLE  NO.  40: 

Manufacture  of  Coke  in  the  United  States,  by  States  and  Territories,  in  1895.  —Continued. 


State  or  Territory 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Ovens. 

Coal  Used. 

Yield 

of   coal 

in 

coke. 

Coke  pro- 
d.uced. 

Total  value 
of  coke. 

Value 
of  coke 
per  ton. 

Built. 

Build- 
ing. 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory. 

Kansas. 

Kentucky _ 

Missouri , 

Montana..  . 

2 

1 
5 
5 
3 
3 
1 

8 
99 
12 
1 
1 
5 
3 

78 
1 
1 

94 

80 

55 

293 

10 

303 

50 

12 

377 

26,042 

1,903 

6 

84 

832 

110 

7,834 

120 

74 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
13 
0 

170 
0 
0 
0 

350 

0 

55 

0 

0 

633 

Short  tons. 

9,898 

11,825 

8,424 

63,419 

3.120 

55,.770 

22,38.i 

»2.207 

51.921 

14,21  l,56f 

684,6.5h 

530 

4ioV737 

22,97.H 

1       2,087,8  le 

8,287 

10,240 

Perbt 
48.5 
43.8 
62.8 
40.1 
65 

45.4 
65.5 
83.4 
56 
66.2 
57.9 
54 

Short  tons. 

4,804 

5,175 

5,5J87 

25,480 

2,028 

25,337 

14,663 

18,521 

29,0.=)0 

9,404,215 

396,790 

286 

a22,5l9 

244,738 

15,129 

1,285,206 

4,972 

4,895 

$9,333 
17,657 
11,2-9 
37,349 
2,442 
189,856 
29,491 

$1.94 
3.41 
2  14 
1.46 
1.20 
7.49 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

2.01 

Ohio 

69,655 

11,908.162 

754,926 

2.40 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Tt-xas 

1.2d6 
1.90 

Utah 

Viriiinia 

Washinvrton 

West  Virtfinla 

Wisconsin  _  

Wyoming 

59  6 

65.9 

61.6 

60 

47.8 

322  564 

64.632 

1,724.239 

2«5,103 

17,133 

i."32 
4.27 
1.34 
5.25 
3.50 

Total 

265 

45,£65 

^ 

13,333,714 

19,234.319 

1.44 

a  Included  with  Colorado's  coke  production. 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  total  production  of  coke  in 
the  United  States  in  1895  was  13,333,741  tons,  as  compared  with 
9,203,632  tons  in  1894-,  9,477,580  tons  in  1893,  and  12,010,829  tons 
in  1892.  Just  as  the  production  in  1894  was  the  smallest  in  the 
history  of  coking  in  the  United  States  since  1888,  so  the  produc- 
tion in  1895  was  the  largest  in  its  history,  the  nearest  approach  be- 
ing in  1892  This  great  increase  in  production  in  1895  is  due  to 
the  greatly  increased  production  of  pig  iron  last  year,  just  as  the 
decline  in  1894  was  due  to  the  decrease  in  pig-iron  production. 
The  total  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States  smelted 
with  coke  exclusively,  or  with  a  mixture  of  coke  and  anthracite, 
in  1894  was  6,814,891  long  tons.    In  1895  it  was  9,164,365  tons,  an 
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increase  of  practically  50  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  production 
of  coke  in  1896  was  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  increase  in  the 
production  of  pig  iron  emelted  with  coke  or  with  a  mixture  of  coke 
and  anthracite. 

In  the  following  tables  are  given,  by  States,  a  statement  of  the 
paoduction  of  coke  in  the  United  States  in  1893  and  1894: 

TABLE  NO.  41. 

Manufacture  of  Coke  in  the  United  States,  by  States  and  Territories,  in  1894. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Ovens. 

Goal  used . 

Yield 
of  coal 

in 
ooke. 

Coke  pro- 
duced. 

Total  vaiue 
of  coke. 

Value 
of  coke 
per  ton. 

State  or  Territory. 

Built. 

Build 
ing. 

Alabama 

Colorado  (a) 

Georgia  

22 

8 
1 
1 
2 

i          6 
6 
3 
2 
I 
8 
101 
.    11 
1 

2 
3 
78 
1 
1 

5,551 

61,154 

338 

24 

94 

80 

61 
293 

10 
1&3 

50 

863 

25,824 

1,8(»0 

83 
736 

84 

7,858 

12U 

24 

50 

250 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

118 

0 

0 

100 

0 

60 

0 

0 

Short  fon%. 

1,574,245 

542,429 

166,523 

3.}- 00 

13,489 

7,274 

13,288 

66,418 

3,442 

33,313 

13,042 

55,324 

9,059,118 

516,802 

Per  ct. 
58  7 
58.5 
55  9 
57.9 
48.6 
42 
63.5 
44.8 
65.4 
h'l.i 
50 
59 
66.9 
56.6 

Short  tons 

W23.8I7 

3  7,196 

93,029 

2,2(0 

6.5?>1 

3.051 

8.439 

29,748 

2,250 

17,388 

6,529 

32.640 

6.063,777 

292  646 

c  16,056 

180,091 

5,245 

1,193.933 

4,250 

4,352 

9     1,871,348 

903,970 

116,286 

4,400 

13.102 

10,693 

15,660 

51,566 

3,563 

165,187 

28,213 

90,875 

6,585,489 

480,124 

$    2.025 
2.85 
1  25 

Illlnoib 

2  00 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory. 
Ransafi      

2.00 
8.50 
1  855 

Kentucky 

WisKouri 

Montana 

1.73 
1.58 
9.50 

N«w  Mexico 

Ohio     

4.38 
2.78 

P«mnsylvania 

Tennessee.. 

1.086 
1  64 

Utah 

Virginia  

Washinprton ._ 

West  Virginia... 
Wisoonf-in    

280,524 

8.563 

1,976,128 

6.343 

8,685 

64.2 

61.2 

60.4 

67 

50 

64 

295,747 

18,249 

1,639,687 

19,465 

16,232 

12,328,856 

1.84 
3.48 
1.378 
4  58 

Wyoming 

3.50 

Total 

259 

1 

260 

44,760 
12 

578 
13 

~91 

14,348,750 

9,187,132 

16.600 

1.84 

New  York 

.  ..... 

*"■* '" 

44.772 

9,203,632 



a  Includes  Utah's  production  of  coal  and  coke  and  value  of  same. 

ft  Includes  36  gas  retorts. 

c  Included  with  Colorado's  coke  production. 
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TABLE  NO.  42. 

Manufacture  oj  Coke  in  the  United  States,  by  States  and  Territories,  in  189 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

23 
8 
1 
1 
2 
1 
6 
4 
3 
2 

9 

10'3 
11 

2 
3 

75 

1 
1 

Ovens. 

State  or  Territory 

Built. 

5.548 

b  1.154 

3:^8 

24 

94 

80 

75 

2''3 

10 

15:^ 

50 

12 

435 

25,744 

1.942 

83 

594 

•      81 

7,354 

120 

24 

44,201 

Kui^d 
irfl 

6<t 
20<» 
0 
0 
0 
0 

n 

100 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
19 
0 
0 

206 
0 

132 
0 
0 

717 

Alabama. 

Colorado  (a) 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Indian  Territory. 
Kansas 

Kpntuoky 

Missouri  _ 

Me>ntB.na. 

New  Mexico.. 

New  York     .    . 

Ohio_ 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee^ 

Utah  .      . 

Virginia     

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 

25S 

Coal   ufed. 


Yield 
of   coal 

in 
coke. 


uhort  tons 

^015.398 

628  935 

171.645 

3.300 

11,549 

1.=S.118 

13,645 

97. -21 

8.875 

61,770 

14,698 

15.  lf)0 

42.963 

9,386.7<« 

419,511 

194.059 

11.374 

l,745,7.^7 

24,085 

5,400 


14,917,146 


Coke    pro- 
duced 


Per  ct. 
58 

57.7 


49.6 

47 

62  8 

fO 

66.5 

48.5 

39 

84  8 

52 

68 

59 


64.5 

59 

6J.8 

62 

54 

63.5 


rotal  value 
of  ooite.. 


Short  tons 

1,16V)*"5 

36!.98'^ 

90.726 

2  200 

5.724 

7.1:J5 

8.^95 

48.619 

5.90i 

29,945 

12.850 

22.43H 

6,229,051 

2^5.777 

a  16,005 

125.092 

6,731 

1,062,074 

14,958 

2,916 


Value 
of  coke 
per  ton. 


9,477,580 


2.64P,6Ti 

1.137.488 

136.089 

4,400 

9.048 

25,072 

18,640 

97.3n0 

9,735 

2H9,5<'0 

18.476 

35.P25 

43.671 

9,468,036 

491,523 

282,898 

34.'07 

1,716.907 

95  8M 

10,206' 


2.27 
3.13 
1  50 
2.00 
1.58 
3.51 
2.18 
2.00 
1.65 

8.ro 

3.18 
2>0 
1.9-> 
1.52 
1.85 

'2.26 
5.08 
1.62 
6.41 
3.50 


16.52?,714 


1  74 


a  Includes  Utah's  production  of  coal  and  coke  and  value  of  same.. 

b  Includes  36  gas  retorts. 

a  Included  with  Colorado's  coke  production. 

It  will  be  noted  by  refererci  to  these  three  tables  that  Pennsyl- 
vania maintains  its  supremacy  as  the  chief  coke  producing  State 
in  the  Union,  its  production  in  1892  being  69  per  cent  of  the  total; 
in  1893,  65.7  per  cent;  in  1894,  65.9  per  cent,  and  in  1896,  70.5  per 
cent.  West  Virginia  produced  in  1894  about  13  per  cent  of  the 
total  production  and  in  1895  only  a  little  over  9.6  per  cent,  while 
Alabama,  which  produced  10  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1894,  pro- 
duced about  10.9  per  cent  in  1895.  Tennessee  produced  in  1895 
about  3  per  cent  of  the  total,  as  compared  with  3.2  per  cent  in  1894. 
Colorado  follows  Tennessee  closely,  producing  in  1895  about  2.4 
per  cent  of  the  total.  Virginia's  proportion  of  the  total  in  1895  was 
the  same  as  in  1894,  being  about  2  per  cent. 

Comparing  the  tonnage  of  the  States  in  1894  and  1895  it  will  be 
seen  that  all  of  the  six  chief  coke-producing  States  increased  their 
total  production  in  1895  over  1894.  The  increased  production  in 
Pennsylvania,  1895  over  1894  was  3,340,438  tons,  or  55  per  cent; 
in  West  Virginia,  91,273  tons,  or  8  per  cent;  in  Alabama,  520,522 
tons,  or  56per  cent;  in  Tennessee,  104,144  tons,  or  about  36  per 
cent;  in  Colorado,  16,698  tons,  or  5i  per  cent,  and  in  Virginia, 
64,647  tons,  or  nearly  36  per  cent. 
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In  the  following  table  are  consolidated  the  statistics  of  the  manu- 
facture of  coke  in  the  United  States  from  18S0  to  1895,  inclusive: 


statist 

icf!  of  the  manufo dure  of  coke  m  the  rnited  States,  jsso  to  1895,  inclusive. 

Year. 

Ovens. 

Ccal  used. 

Coke  produced. 

Total  value  of 
coke  at  ovens. 

II 

o   » 

.►-  go 

o  a 

>  g8 

o  a," 

HuLt. 

12,372 
14,119 
16,3.S6 
18,304 
19.557 
20,116 
22.597 
26.001 

BMd- 
ing. 

1,159 

1.  oos 

712 

4(-7 

812 

432 

4,154 

3.584 

i-i 

]m. 

lS"il. 

186 
197 
215 
231 
250 
23  < 
22-^ 
270 
201 
252 
253 
243 
i61 
258 
260 
265 

Short  tons 

5  237,741 

6,516,^62 

7, 577.6  4s 

8.516,670 

7.951,974 

8.071. 126 

I0,688.97i 

11,859.752 

12,915.35) 

15.950,9:3 

18,005.2C9 

16.344,540 

18.8 13.;  87 

14,917.146 

al4,348.7i"0 

20.848,323 

Short  tons. 
3,338,300 
4,i13,76j 
4.793,321 
5,464.721 
4.^73,805 
5,106.696 
6.84.S,36i) 
7,611,705 
8,540  030 
10.258  0^2 
11.508,021 
10,-^5i,688 
12,010.829 
P,4r7.5SO 
9,203.63  > 
13,333  714 

$6,631,267 

7,7.^5,175 

8,462,167 

8,l21.e.07 

7.242,878 

7  629.118 

11  153,366 

15.321,1 '6 

12,445,S<63 

1(5,630.301 

23.2l5.30i 

20  393  216 

23.5:6,141 

16,523,714 

012,328,856 

^/19  ^34,319 

$1  99 
1.88 
1.77 
1  49 
1.49 
1.49 
1.63 
2.01 
t.46 
1.62 
2.02 
1  97 
1.96 
1.74 
1  34 
1  44 

per  ct. 
63 
63 

^82 

1^-S 

18*4. 

63 
61 
61 

l>^^o 

l^^G 

IK**- 

63 
64 
64 

1>88 

30.0S9    2.-^:87 

66 

i^sy 

1S90 

34,165 
37,158 
40,245 
42.002 
44,201 
44.772 
45,565 

2,115 

1,547 

911 

i.8^n^ 

71'. 
591 
638 

6t 
64 
63 

\<:ii 

1<91 

ISio 

64 

63.5 
64 
64 

aExcludin?  New  York. 


ftKxcliiding  New  York  and  Texas. 


Total  Number  of  Coke  Works  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  establishments  manu- 
facturing coke  in  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  each  year  from 
1880  to  1895,  by  States: 

TABLE  44. 


Xumher  of  establishments  in  the  United  States  manufacturing  coke  on 

from  1880  to  1895. 

December  31  of  each  year 

State  or  Territory. 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

Alabama 

Colorado                       

4 

1 
1 
6 
2 
1 
2 
5 
0 
0 
0 

4 
2 

1 
6 
2 
1 
3 
5 
0 
0 
0 

15 

132 

6 
0 
1 
0 
0 
19 
0 
0 

5 
5 

1 
7 
2 
1 
3 
5 
0 
0 
2 

16 

137 
8 
0 
1 
0 
0 
22 
0 
0 

6 

] 

7 
2 
1 
4 
5 
0 
1 
2 

18 

140 
11 
0 
1 
1 
0 
24 
0 
0 

8 
8 
1 
9 
2 
1 
4 
5 
0 
3 
2 

i'9 

145 
13 
C 
1 
1 
1 
27 
0 
0 

U 
7 
2 
9 
2 
1 
4 
5 
0 
2 
2 

i'3 

133 
12 
0 
1 
1 
1 
27 
0 
0 

14 
7 
2 
9 
4 
1 
4 
6 
0 
4 
2 

15 

108 
12 

1 
1 
2 
1 
29 
0 
0 

222 

15 
7 

Geort'ia                  

2 

Illinois        

8 

Indiana                     

4 

Indian  Territory           

1 

Kansas                     

4 

Kentucky  

6 

Missouri  .                 

1 

Moiitaoa.            

2 

New  Mexico                

1 

N«w  York  

Ohio.                      

15 
121 
6 
0 
1 
V 
0 

18 
0 
0 

15 

I'cnnsvlvaiiia                 

151 

Tennessee             

11 

Texas     

0 

TUah 

Virtjfnia               

0 
2 

^^'aKhincton              

1 

W^st  Virginia     

39 

Wisconsin                

0 

Wyoming            

0 

Total 

186 

197 

215 

231 

250 

233 

270 

70 
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TABLE    NO.  45. 


Number  of  establishments  in  tJie  United  States  manufacturing  coke  on  December  81    of 
each  year  from  1880  to  1895. — Continued. 


State  or  Territory. 


Alabama... 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory. 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Missouri  

Montana 

Nhvv  Mt^xico 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

'I  ennessae  

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Wttshinfiton  _ 

West  Virginia 

Wist'onsln  _ 

Wyoming 


Total.. 


1888     1889     1890     1891     1S92     1893     1894     1895 


15 
120 

11 
0 
0 
2 
3 

52 
1 
0 

261 


19 
9 
1 
4 
4 
1 
6 
9 
3 
2 
2 

"n 

109 
12 
0 
1 
2 
1 

53 
1 


253 


13 

106 

11 

0 

2 

2 

55 


253 


9 

109 

11 

.     0 

1 

2 

2 

55 

1 

1 

243 


10 
109 

11 
0 
1 
2 
3 

72 
1 


261 


23 
8 
1 
1 
2 
1 
6 
4 
3 
2 

1 

9 

102 

11 
0 
1 
2 
3 

75 


258 


22 

8 
1 

2 

1 
6 
6 
3 
2 
1 
1 
8 
101 
11 
0 

) 

2 

a 

78 

1 
1 


260 


9 
1 
S 
2 

1 
6 
5 
3 
3 
1 
1 
8 
99 
12 

1 
5 
3 

78 
1 
1 


2^ 


The  word  "establishment"  is  rather  an  indefinite  one.  In  some 
cases  proprietors  of  coke  works  owning  several  different  banks  or 
blocks  of  ovens  will  report  them  all  as  one  establishment,  they 
being  under  one  general  management.  In  other  cases  they  will  be 
reported  separately.  The  number  differs  so  much  frond  year  to 
year  as  to  make  this  table  of  but  little  value  for  comparison. 

The  number  of  establishments  in  the  country  for  each  year  since 
1850  for  which  there  are  any  returns  is  as  follows  : 

TABLE  NO.  46. 

Number  of  coke  establishments  in  the  United  States  since  1850. 


Year. 

Number. 

Year. 

Number, 

1850  (census  year) 

1860  (census  year) 

4 
21 
25 

1H86,  December  31       

222 

1887,  December  31 

270 

1870  (cen^u8  year)        

1888,  December  31 

201 

18S0  (census  year) 

149 
186 
197 
215 
231 
250 
233 

1889,  December  31 

1890,  December  31                         

2.^ 

1880  December  31    .               

253 

1881*,  December  31 

1891,  December  31   

243 

18S2,  December  31 

1892,  December  31 

261 

1883,  December  31   

1893,  December  31 

1894,  December  31 

258 

1^84,  December  31 

260 

1885,  December  31     

1895,  December  31 

265 

Number  of  Coke  Ovens  in  the  United  States. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  coke  ovens  in  each 
State  and  Territory  on  December  31  of  each  year  from  1880  to 
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1895,  together  with  the  total  number  of  ovens  in  the  United  States 
at  the  close  of  each  of  these  years.  In  the  earlier  years  covered 
by  this  table  some  coke  was  made  in  pits  and  on  the  ground,  and 
in  testing  the  adaptability  of  certain  coals  to  the  manufacture  of 
coke  this  is  still  customary,  though  in  the  latter  years  but  little  of 
the  coke  reported  as  produced  in  the  United  States  was  made  by 
any  other  method  than  in  ovens. 


TABLE  NO.  47. 

Xumber  of  coke  ovens  in  the  United  States  on  December  31  of  each  of  the  years  from  1880  to  1895. 


State  or  Territory. 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

Alabama 

Colorado , 

316 

200 

140 

176 

45 

20 

6 

45 

0 

0 

0 

416 

267 

180 

176 

45 

20 

15 

45 

0 

0 

0 

"641 

10,^81 

724 

20 

0 
0 
689 
0 
0 

536 

M4 

220 

304 

37 

20 

20 

45 

0 

0 

0 

■"64'7 

12,424 

861 

20 

0 
0 

878 
0 
0 

16,356 

767 

352 

264 

316 

37 

20 

23 

45 

0 

2 

12 

""682 

13,610 

9»6 

20 

200 

0 

6  62 

0 

0 

976 

409 

SOD 

325 

37 

20 

23 

45 

0 

5 

.    70 

""732 

14,285 
1,105 

20 

200 

0 

1,005 

0 

0 

1,075 

434 

300 

320 

37 

40 

23 

33 

0 

2 

70 

■""6V2 
14,553 
1,387 

20 

200 

1,301 
48:^ 
300 
335 
100 
40 
36 

'I 
It 

""560 
16,314 
1,485 

30 

3<S() 

1,555 
532 

Georgia '...  .: 

Illinois 

lodiana 

300 
278 
119 

Indian  Territory 

80 

Kansas •. 

39 

Kentuckv. 

98 

Missoaril 

Montana. 

Xtw  Mexico 

New  York 

4 

27 
70 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania..  _ 

Tennessee 

Texas 

616 

9,501 

656 

585 
18,294 
1,560 

rtah : 

Virginia                          

20 
0 
0 
631 
0 
0 

0 

350 

Washington. 

W-8t  Virginia 

2|      ii 

978    1.100 

30 
2,080 

Wisconsin                   

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

Wyoming 

0 

Total _ 

12,372 

U,119 

18,304 

19,557 

20.116 

22,597 

26,001 

TABLE  NO.  48. 


Xumber  of  coke  ovens   in,   the    United  States 
1880  to  1895- ( 

on  December  31  of  each 
Continued. 

of  the  years  from 

State  or  Territory. 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

Alabama. 

Colorado.                         

2,475 
602 
290 
221 
103 
80 
58 
132 
4 
40 
70 

3.944 
834 

300 
149 
111 
78 
68 
166 
9 
90 
70 

4,805 
916 
300 
148 
101 

78 

68 
175 

10 
140 

70 

5,063 
9?8 
300 
25 
84 
80 
72 
115 
10 
140 
60 

5,320 
al,128 

300 
24 
84 
80 
75 

287 
10 

153 
50 

5,548 

al,154 

338 

24 

94 

80 

75 

283 

10 

153 

50 

612 

435 

25,744 

1,942 

83 

591 

84 

7.354 

120 

24 

5,551 

al,154 

338 

24 

94 

80 

61 

293 

10 

153 

50 

cl2 

363 

25,824 

1,860 

83 

736 

84 

7,858 

120 
24 

5,658 
al,169 

Georgia 

330 

Illinois 

Indiana 

129 
94 

Indian  Territory 

80 

Kansas.. 

55 

Kentucky            

Mi^soari'zz-..::::.., : 

Mf^ntana 

293 

10 

303 

^'e«  Mexico 

50 

^'ewYork! :  i::.::::::.: : 

cl2 

Ohio  . 

547 

20,381 

1,634 

0 

5F0 

30 

2,792 

50 

0 

462 

22,143 

1,639 

34 

550 

30 

3,438 

50 

0 

34,165 

443 

23,430 

1,664 

80 

550 
30 
4,060 
70 
20 

421 

25,324 

1,995 

80 

,  5.=i0 

80 

4,621 

,120 

24 

436 

25,366 
1,941 

83 

594 

84 

5,843 

120 
24 

42,002 

377 

Pennsylvania ! 

<«26,042 
1,903 

Tennessee  .              

Texas                                                       

Utah.          

Virginia  .  .      ". : 

6 
84 

832 

Washington  * 

110 

West  Virginia  

7,83* 

wiscons^ .  .*.:::;:: : 

.120 

Wyoming 

74 

Total..._ 

80,059 

37,158 

40,057 

44,201 

44,Tr2 

45,565 

a  loclttdes  86  gaa  retortg. 
I        V  Coke  w»s  made  in  pits. 


c  Semet-Solvay  ovens. 

({ iQolttdea  60  Otto-Hoffman  ovens. 
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From  the  above  table  it  will  be  noted  that  Ihe  total  number  of 
coke  ovens  in  the  United  States  increased  from  44,772  in  1894  to 
45,565  in  1895.  As  we  have  heretofore  stated,  a  calculation  bjised 
on  this  table  and  the  one  showing  production  indicateii  that  ovens 
in  certain  States  were  in  mo'^e  active  operation  than  those  in  other 
States.  For  instance,  Alabama  in  1895  had  5.658  ovens,  while 
West  Virginia  had  7,834,  and  yet  Alabama,  with  its  smaller  number 
of  ovens,  produced  a  larger  amount  of  coke.  The  product  per 
oven  in  West  Virginia  in  1895  was  164  tons,  in  Alabama  255  tons, 
and  in  Pennsylvania  361  tons.  In  1894  the  product  ,per  oven  in 
these  States  was,  in  West  Virginia,  152  tons,  in  Alabama  166  tons, 
and  in  Pennsylvania  235  tons. 

Most  of  the  coke  ovens  in  the  United  States  are  of  the  solid- wall 
type,  in  which  the  coal  is  coked  by  heat  generated  in  the  oven 
itself.  Most  of  these  ovens  are  of  the  regular  beehive  shape.  A 
few  are  somewhat  modified  in  form,  the  oven  being  long  and 
shaped  like  a  muffle.  Other  ovens,  while  they  retain  the  beehive 
form,  have  hollow  tiles  near  the  top  into  which  the  air  previously 
heated  enters  for  combustion. 

At  the  close  of  1895  there  were  in  operation  in  the  United  State?, 
in  addition  to  the  12  Semet-Solvay  ovens  that  have  been  operated 
for  the  past  two  years  at  Syracuse,  60  Otto-Hotfman  ovens  at 
Johnstown,  Pa ,  while  50  Semet-Solvay  ovens  were  in  course  of 
construction  at  Dunbar,  Pa.,  50  more  of  the  same  t\pe  at  Sharon, 
Pa.,  and  the  foundations  were  in  for  60  additional  Otto  Hoffmann 
ovens  at  Johnstown.  Three  ovens  on  the  Slocum  principle,  which 
is  like  all  of  the  horizontal  ovens,  a  modified  Carve?,  were  built  at 
Bolivar,  Pa.,  and  30  by. product  beehive  ovens  on  the  Newton- 
Chambers  system  were  nearly  finished  at  Latrobe,  Pa.  Since  the 
close  of  1895  Mr.  H.  M.  Whitney  has  completed  arrangements  to 
erect  a  large  i. umber  of  by-product  ovens  on  the  Slocum  principle 
at  Boston,  the  chief  object  being  the  saving  of  the  gas  for  fuel  and 
illuminating  purposes,  Mr.  Whitney  having  made  a  contract  with 
the  Boston  Gas  Company  to  supply  them  with  all  of  the  gas  they 
will  use  for  a  term  of  years.  The  Illinois  Steel  Company  have  also 
arranged  with  Mr.  Hueesener  for  the  erection  of  a  bank  of  modified 
Huessener  ovens,  which  will  be  located  either  in  the  Connellsville 
region  or  at  their  w^orks  at  South  Chicago.  Other  blocks  of  ovens 
are  contemplated,  but,  so  far  as  has  been  learned,  these  are  the  only 
ones  that  are  absolutely  under  construction. 

Number  of  Ovens  Building  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  ovens  actually  in  course 
of  construction  of  the  close  of  each  year  from  1880  to  1895.  It 
should  be  understood  that  this  table  does  not  include  the  incre^ise 
in  the  number  of  ovens  during  the  year.  It  only  gives  the  number 
of  ovens  actuallv  in  course  of  construction  at  the  close  of  each 
vear.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  number  in  course  of  erection  at  the 
close  of  1895  was  638. 
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Number  of  coke  ovens  building  in  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  each  of  the  years  from  1880 

to  1895. 


State  or  Territory. 

1880 

100 
50 
40 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1881 

120 
0 
40 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1882 

0 
0 
44 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1? 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

Alabama.         

122 
0 
36 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
28 

242 
24 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
12 
0 

16 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1,012 
0 
0 
0 
18 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

1,362 
0 

Colorado 

Georgia 

0 

Illinois 

Indiana ..                  . 

0 
0 

Indian  Territory 

0 

Kansas 

0 

Kentucky 

0 

Missouri 

0 

Montau'i 

0 

New  Mexico  _ 

0 

New  York 

Ohio    

25 
836 

68 
0 
0 
0 

40 
0 
0 

0 
761 
84 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
642 
14 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

712 

0 
211 
10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

407 

0 

232 

17n 

0 

0 

0 

127 

0 

0 

0 
317 
36 
0 
0 
0 
63 
0 
0 

0 

2,558 

126 

0 

100 

21 

817 

0 

0 

'    223 

Pennsylvania    

802 

Tennessee 

165 

Texas .                  

0 

Virginia 

300 

Washington  _ 

0 

West  Virginia 

742 

Wisconsin  _ 

0 

Wyoming 

0 

Total 

1,159 

1,005 

812 

432 

4,154 

3,594 

State  or  Territory. 

1888 

406 
100 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

1889 

427 
50 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

100 

0 

50 

0 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

Alabama 

871 
80 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

303 

0 

0 

0 

.J 

50 
21 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
24 
0 

I 

90 
220 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
100 
0 
0 
0 

60 
200 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
100 
0 
0 
0 

50 
250 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
a  13 

ui 

0 

0 

100 

eS 

0 
0 

50 

Colorado 

Georgia       

0 
0 

Illinois 

0 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory . 

0 
0 

Kansas.          

0 

Kentucky  _ 

Missouri          

0 
0 

Montana 

0 

New  Mexico ». 

New  York 

0 

a  13 

Ohio  _ 

12 

s 

100 

318 

0 

0 

0 
567 
40 

0 
250 

0 
831 

0 

0 

1 

74 

292 

0 

250 

80 

834 

0 

0 

6 
11 

0 

0 

250 

0 
0 

0 

269 

0 

0 

206 

30 

978 

0 

0 

0 
19 
0 

0 
0 

0 

Pennsylvania  ._    

b  170 

Tennessee .. 

0 

Texas       

0 

Virginia 

850 

Washington            

0 

West  Virginia 

55 

Wisf'onsin 

Wyoming 

0 
0 

Total 

2,587 

2,115 

1,736 

911 

1,893 

717 

591 

638 

aSemet-Solvay. 


&  Includes  60  Otto-Hoflmann  and  50  Scmet-Solvay  oveDs. 
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Production  of  Coke  from  1880  to  1895. 

The  production  of  coke  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  from 
1880  to  1895  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

TABLE  KO.  51. 

Amount  of  coke  prodaced,  in  short  torn,  in  the  United  States  from  1880  to  1895,  inclusive,  by 

States  and  Territories. 


State  or  Territorj'. 

1880 

1891 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

Alabama      

60,78 1 

25.56S 

38  041 

12,700 

0 

1,P46 

3.070 

4,V!5<» 

0 

0 

109,033 

48,587 

41,376 

14,800 

0 

1.76S 

5.rt70 

4,37.) 

0 

0 

0 

152,940 

10  i  ia5 

46,60i 

11,400 

0 

2,025 

6.080 

4,070 

0 

0 

1,000 

217.531 

133.997 

67,012 

13,400 

0 

2,573 

8,430 

5,025 

0 

0 

3,905 

244.009 

115,719 

79  268 

13,095 

0 

1,912 

7.190 

2.223 

0 

75 

18,282 

301,180 
131,960 
70,6rt9 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

10,350 
0 

Indian  Territory 

3,584 

Kansafl..        

8.050 

Kentuoky  

2.7U4 
0 

Missouri 

Montana     

New  Mexico 

New  York 

175 

17,940 

Ohio 

PenDsylvania 

i'()6,596 

2,821.384 

130.609 

1.000 

0 

138,755 

0 

0 

i  19. 4  69 
3.437,708 

143.85^ 
0 
0 
0 

187,1?6 
0 
0 

103  '723 

3,94o,034 

187,695 

250 

0 

0 

230,39^ 

0 

0 

87,834 

4,438.464 

203,691 

0 

25,340 

8,822,128 
219,723 

63,600 

400 

223,472 

0 

0 

39.416 

3,991,805 

218,842 

0 

avnnessee 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin   

49,139 
311 

257,519 
0 
0 

260,571 
0 

Wyoming 

0 

Total 

3  a38,300 

4,113,760 

4,793.321 

5,464,791 

4.873.805 

5,106,696 

State  or  Territory. 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

Alabama . 

375.054 

142,797 

82.680 

8,103 

6,124 

6,351 

12,493 

4.528 

0 

0 

10  236 

325  020 

170,698 

79,241 

9,198 

17,658 

10,080 

14.950 

14,565 

2.970 

7,2«'0 

13,710 

0 

93,004 

5,83!?,H49 

396,979 

0 

166  947 

14  625 

442,031 

0 

0 

508,511 

179  6S2 

83,721 

7,410 

11.9.=>6 

7,502 

14.831 

23,150 

2,600 

12.000 

8,540 

0 

67,194 

6,n4?>,779 

385,693 

0 

149,199 

0 

531,762 

500 

0 

1,030,510 

m.638 

^4,7i7 

11,583 

8,301 

6,639 

13  910 

13,021 

5,275 

14,043 

3,460 

0 

75.124 

7,659.0n5 

359.710 

761 

146.528 

3,841 

607,880 

16,016 

0 

1,072,942 
245,756 

Colorado 

Georgia  

102.233 

Illinois            

5,000 

Indiana  ._ 

6,013 

Indian  Territory 

Kansas 

6,639 
18,311 

Kentucky 

12,343 

Missouri 

6,136 

Moutan* 

14,427 

Nhw  .Mexico.- 

New  York 

2,030 
0 

Ohio 

P»'unsvlvania.. . 

3<.9T2 

5,406  597 

368,139 

0 

122.352 

h25 

261,158 

0 

0 

74,633 

8,560,245 

Tennesste 

348,728 

Utah 

Virginia 

8,528 

163,847 

5,837 

833,377 

24,976 

0 

Washington ».. 

West  Virginia 

Wiscon8in._ 

Wyoming  ...^ 

Total 

6,845  369 

7,611,705 

8.640,030 

10.072.942 

11,503,021 

Coke. 
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TABLE  NO.  52. 


Production  of  coke  from  1880  to  1895, — Continued. 


State  or  Territory. 


Alabama 

Colorado 

Georeia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Kansas 

K«»ntuoky 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Texas 

IHah.. 

Virginia  

Washington 

We&t  Virginia..  .. 

vvisGonsiu._ 

Wyoming 

TotaL 


1891 


1  282.496 

277.074 

103,057 

5,200 

3,798 

9,4Gl 

14.174 

33,777 

6,872 

29.009 

2,300 

0 

38  718 

6,954,846 

361,318 

0 

7.949 

167,516 

6,00  J 

1,009,051 

34,3>^7 

2  6ii 


10,352,688 


1892 


1,501,571 

865,920 

81.807 

3,170 

2,207 

3,569 

9.13: 

36.123 

7,299 

34,557 

0 

0 

5',818 

8,327.612 

354,096 

0 

7,309 

147,912 

7.177 

1,034.750 

33.800 

0 


12  010.829 


1893 


1,168  085 

346,981 

90,726 

2,200 

5,724 

7,135 

8,566 

48,619 

5,905 

29.945 

5.803 

18,850 

22.436 

6,289,051 

265,777 

0 

16,005 

125,092 

6,731 

1,062  076 

14,95S 

2,916 


9,477,580 


1894 


923,81' 

301.140 

92,029 

2,200 

6,551 

3a5i 

8.439 

29,748 

2,250 

17,; 

6.529 

16,500 

32,640 

6,063.777 

292,646 

0 

16  056 

180.091 

5,245 

1,193,933 

4,250 

4.352 


9,203  632 


1895 


1,444,339 

317,838 

60.212 

2.250 

4,804 

5,175 

5,287 

25.460 

2,028 

25,:h37 

14  663 

18,521 

29,050 

9,404  215 

396.790 

286 

22,519 

244.738 

15.129 

1,285,206 

4,972 

4.895 


13,333.714 


The  following  table  gives  the  relative  rank  of  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories in  the  production  of  coke  in  the  years  1880  to  1895,  both 
inclusive : 

TABLE  NO.  53. 

Harik  of  States  and  Territories  in  Production  of  Coke  from  1880  to  1895. 


State  or  Territory. 

1880 

1 
5 
2 
3 

7 

"■"6 

4 
9 

"i"2 

1881 

5 
2 
3 
6 

1832 

1 

4 
2 

I 

'"7 

1883 

1 
3 

4 
5 
8 
7 
6 
11 

"12 
10 
13 

1884 

I 

4 
5 

7 

c 

8 
12 
15 

14 
9 
11 
13 

1385 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
7 
6 
8 
13 
15 

"14 
9 
11 
12 

1 

■\ 

14 

'"if. 
lu 
u 
12 

11 

t&RT 

1?SS 

IB^U 

18% 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1 

2 

3 

5 

4 

6 

7 

10 

8 

9 

11 

13 

16 

18 

14 

15 

12 

20 

19 

21 

17 

1894 

1 

3 

2 

5 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

11 

10 

15 

13 

19 

18 

17 

14 

21 

20 

1895 

Pfnnsylvania 

Alabama 

West  Virginia 

1 
4 

B 
7 

] 

2 
4 

I 

7 
H 

1 
2 

4 
h 
G 
7 
H 
12 
JO 
10 

m 
11 

15 

"11 
13 

1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
U 
10 

13 

17 
19 
12 
14 
9 

16 

18 

.1 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
10 
11 
14 

"Te 
20 
12 

13 

9 

19 
18 
17 
15 

1 
2 
3 
5 
4 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
13 

"i's 

■  r2 

16 
11 

"17 
18 
14 

1 
2 
3 

Tennessee 

'  olorado 

4 
5 

Virginia 

G«»orBia 

6 

7 

Ohio  

4       5 

8 

Keotacky 

10 

"n 

9 
11 

Vl^      ti 

9 

Montana 

rtah 

13 

u 

"To 

14 

10 
11 

New  York 

Washington 

New  Mexico     

12 
13 
14 

Kansas 

10 
11 

9 
11 

10.    1^ 

15 

Indian  Territory     

11 

IS 

15 

16 

Wisconsin 

W.vomiog 

Indiana            .      - 

17 
18 
19 

Illinois..          

8 

8 

8 

9 

10 

10 

?0 

Missonrl                   

17f     17 

?\ 

Texas 



.... 

22 
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An  inspection  of  the  above  table  indicates  that  one  change  in  the 
relative  rank  of  the  coke  producing  States  was  between  Alabama 
and  Weat  Virginia,  these  two  States  exchanoring  places,  Alabama 
becoming  second,  whereas  it  was  third  in  1894,  and  West  Virginia 
becoming  third,  where  it  was  second  in  1894.  Colorado  and  Ten- 
nessee also  exchanged  places,  Tennessee  becomng  fourth  and  Colo- 
rado fifth  of  the  Statta. 

Value  and  Average  Selling  Price  of  Coke. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  total  value  of  coke  produced 
in  the  United  States  in  each  year  from  1880  to  1895,  inclusive: 

TABLE  NO.  64. 

Total  value  at  the  ovens  of  the  coke  made  in  the  United  States  in  the  years  from  1880  to  1895 
inclusive,  hy  States  and  Territories. 


State  or  Ttrritory. 

1880 

1881 

S    326  819 

267,156 

88  75i 

45,8.50 

0 

5,30* 

i0,2<10 

12,630 

0 

0 

1882 

$    425.940 

476  665 

10(T.194 

29,050 

0 

6.075 

11,460 

11,530 

0 

0 

6,000 

1883 

1    598.473 

584.578 

147.166 

28,2J0 

0 

7,719 

16  560 

14,425 

0 

0 

21,478 

1884 

9    609, 1&5 

409.9'3r) 

169  192 

25,639 

0 

5  7:^6 

14,P80 

8,76U 

0 

900 

•      91,410 

1885 

Alabama 

1    I83.06t< 

145.226 

81.7^9 

41950 

0 

4  638 

6,000 

12,250 

0 

0 

0 

$    755  645 

Colorado 

512,162 
144  198 

Georgia 

TlliDois 

27  798 

Indiana 

0 

Indian  Territory 

12  90J 

Kansas 

1J<  255 

Kentucky 

8,499 
0 

M  isBOuri 

Montana 

2  06  ? 

New  Mexioo. 

891700 

New  York 

Ohio 

.  255,905 

5,25^,040 

316,607 

10,000 

0 

0 

318,797 

0 

0 

6,63l,2ft5 

297,728 

5,898.579 

342,535 

0 

I 

429,571 
0 
0 

266,113 

6,133  698 

472,505 

2,500 

I 

520,437 
0 
0 

8,462,167 

225,660 

5,410.387 

459,126 

0 

44,345 

0 

563,490 

0 

0 

156  294 

4,783,230 

428,870 

0 

111,300 

1,900 

425,953 

0 

0 

109  723 

Pennsylvania 

4,981,^6 

398,459 

0 

Tennessee 

Utah    

Virginia 

Washington     

85,993 

1,477 

485,588 

0 

West  Virrginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

0 

Total : 

7,725.175 

8,121,607 

7,242,878 

7,629.118 

State  or  Territory. 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

Alabama 

S        993,302 

569.120 

179,031 

21,487 

17,953 

22,229 

S        775,090 

682  778 

174.410 

19,591 

51,141 

33.435 

S     1,189,679 
716,305 
177,907 
21,0H8 
31,993 
21,755 

$     2,372,417 
643,479 
149,059 
29,764 
25,922 
17,957 

1     2,589  447 

Colorado. 

959,246 

Georgia   

150,995 

Illinois 

11,250 

Indiana 

19,706 

Indian  Territory 

21.577 

Coke. 
TABLE  NO.  53. 
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Total  value  at  tlie  ovens  of  the  coke  made  in  the  United  States  in  the  years  from  183u  to  1895' 
inclusive,  by  States  and  Territories— Oontinwed. 


State  or  Territory. 


Kansas 

K«ntucKy  

Missouri 

MontAna  

New  Mexico 

iV»'\v  York 

Ohio 

Peonsylvania 

Tennessee  

Utah _ 

Vir«inU_ 

Washini^ton 

West  Virginia.-  . 

WiiCODSlQ 

VVyomiug 


1886 


1887 


19.201  8 

10  082 

0 

0 

51,180 


94.012 

7,664.0;5 

6S7,86 

0 

305,880 

4,125 

513,813 

.0 

0 


28.575  $ 
31,730 
10  395 
72.0C0 
82,260 


24n,981 

10,74  6,3.=>2 

870,90!) 

0 

417,36S 

103.375 

976,732 

0 

0 


29,073 
47,244 

y,ioo 

96,000 
51,240 


166,330 

J,2J0,759 

490,491 

0 

260,000 

0 

905,519 

1,500 

0 


26,593 

29,769 

5,800 

122,023 

18,408 


1890 


188,222 

10,7*3.492 

73l,4i.6 

3,042 

325.861 

30,728 

1,074,177 

92,092 

0 


29,116 
22,191 
9,210 
125,6.=>5 
10,025 


218.090 

16,333,674 

084. 1 16 

37,196 

278  724 

46.696 

1,524,746 

14),6  2 

0 


Total , $  11.153,3661  15,321,116$    12  415  963$    16,6 '0, 301  $   23.215,302 


State  or  Territory. 


Alabama 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Illinois _ 

Indiana  

Indian  Territory.. 

Kansas. 

Kentucky 

Missouri.- 

Montana 

New  .Mexico 

New  York 

Ohio  _ 

Pennsylvania 

'Tennessee 

Utah 

Virginia. 

Washington 

West  Virginia..  .. 

Wisconsin 

Wyomiajr; 


Total . 


1891 

1892 

$     2,986,212 

$     3,464,633 

896,984 

a   1,234,320 

231.h7/- 

163,614 

11,7-0 

7.133 

7.596 

6.472 

30  48H 

12,4ii2 

33,296 

19,906 

68.28, 

72,563 

10,000 

10,949 

258,925 

311,015 

10  523 

0 

76.901 

112,907 

12,679,826 

15,015.336 

701,803 

721,106 

35  778 

265,107 

322,486 

42,0JO 

50.44t) 

1,815,043 

1,821.96.=) 

192,804 

185,900 

8,046 

0 

$  20,393,216 

$23,536,141 

1893 


I    2,618,632 

a  1,1H7,4H8 

136  089 

4,400 

9.0.8 

25,0- 

18,610 

97.3.5') 

9.735 

239,560 

18,476 

35.925 

43.671 

9,468,036 

491,523 

282  898 

34  2*7 

1,716,907 

95,851 

10,206 


1894 


1,871.3  J8$ 

a  903.97 ) 

116.2  6 

4  400 

13,1()i 

10.693 

15  660 

51,5^6 

3.56  i 

165.187 

28,213 


90,875 

6,585,489 

480,124 


295.747 

18,2  J  9 

1,639  6«7 

19.46  S 

15,232 


3,033,.521 

a  94!  •.987 

70.580 

4,500 

9,333 

17.657 

11  289 

37.219 

2  4J2 

189,8.  6 

29,491 

'69.655 

11,9')^.162 
754  926 


322,564 

64,632 

1.724. ,^39 

26  103 

17,133 


12.3?8,P56  I  19.2^,319 


a  Including  Utah's  value. 


While  this  table  gives  the  totals  of  the  values  as  returned  in  the 
schedules,  the  figures  do  not  always  represent  the  same  thinor.  A 
statenient  as  to  the  actual  selling  price  of  the  coke  was  asked  for, 
and  in  most  cases,  including  possibly  80  per  cent  of  all  the  coke 
produced,  the  figures  are  the  actual  selling  price.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  value  is  an  estimate.  Considerable  of  the  coke  made 
in  the  United  States  is  produced  by  proprietors  of  blast  furnaces 
for  consumption  in  their  own  furnaces,  none  being  sold.  The 
value,  theretore,  given  for  this  coke  would  be  an  estimate,  based  in 
Bome  instances,  where  there  are  coke  works  in  the  neighborhood 
BeUing  coke  for  the  general  market,  upon  the  price  obtained  for 
this  coke;  in  other  cases  the  cost  is  estimated  at  the  cost  of  the  coke 
at  the  furnace,  plus  a  small  percentage  for  profit  on  the  coking  op- 
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eration,  while  in  si  ill  other  cases  the  value  given  is  only  the  actual 
cost  of  the  coke  at  the  ovens. 

In  the  foUowii)^  table  is  given  the  average  value  per  short  ton  of 
the  coke  made  in  the  United  States  for  each  year  from  1880  to 
to  1895,  inclusive,  by  States  and  Territories. 

TABLE  NO.  56. 

Average  value  per  short  ton  at  the  oventf  of  the  coke  made  in  the  United  States  in  the  years  from 
1880  to  1895,  inclusive,  by  States  and  Territories. 


State  or  Terri- 
tory. 


Alabama 

Oolorado 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Ter. . . 

Kansas 

K«»tituclfy 

Mi>80uri 

Montana 

^'ew  M«»xico. 

iNew  York 

Ohio 

Pt*Bsvlvania  . 
'•'ennessee  . . . 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington . 
West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Avpraze, 


1880, 


1881 


3.013.00   2.79 
5  68  5  29   4.67 


1882. 


2.  15  2. 15 
3.30  3.10 


3.00  3.00 
1.9.5  1.: 

2.88  2.89 


2.54 
1 

2.42 
10  00 


2  30 


2  49 
I  70 
2.33 


2.30 


2.15 
2.55 


3.  or 

1  7(1 
2.83 


6  OC 


2.57 
1.5 
2.5 
10.00 


2.26 


1883 


5.50 


l.7n 


1884 


1885. 


1886 


2.50 
3.88 
2.04 
2.68  2. 

2, 

3.60  3. 
1  65  1 
3  14  2 


1887. 


2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1. 

2;^  2 


It 

5.00 


2  78 
1.2.n 

1  31 


1.75 
4.75 
1.86 


5.00 


1 

1.82 

I.! 

4.50 

1.58 

7.(0 

1  83 

5  61 

3.00 


188    1.77  1.49    1.49    1.49  1.63    2.011.46  1.62  2.02  1.97 


1888 


2  34 

4  00 

2.12 

2  84 

2.68 

2.P0 

l..r61 

2  C4  2 

3.5011 

8.C08 

6.0015 


1889 


1890 


1891 


2  33  2.31   2.27 

3  2413 
2. '4b 
2 


2.41 

3.90 
1.48 

2  25 
3.28  2  0<> 

3  2>'3.22 
2  37  2  3.=S 
t.80'Si  (2 
l.5lll  46 
8  71  8.91 
4.89  4.76 


1893 


2.48  2.50  2.92 

1.26  1  40  1  91 

1.27  3.03;i.96 
4.00  4.36 

.22  1.68 
8.«»U8.00 
1.761.83 
5  75  5.75 


1  74 

0 

1.70 

3.00 


a'6  13 
1.50 
2  00 
1.58 
3.51 
2.18 
2.00 
1 

8  00 
3.18 
2.8 
1.95 
1.52 
1.85 

2!26 
5.08 
1.62 
6.41 
3.50 

1.74 


1894 


2.025 
a2.85 
1.25 
2.00 
2.00 
3.50 
1.855 
1.73 
1.58 
9.. 50 
4.32 


1895 


2.10 
a2.76 
1.17 
2.00 
1.94 
3.41 
2.14 
1.46 
1.20 
7.49 
2.01 


2. 78  2. 40 
1.086  1.266 
1.64     ;.90 

i.G4    'i.'32' 
3.48  I  4.27 


1.373 

4.58 

63.50 

1.34 


1.34 
5.25 
3.50 

1.44 


a  Including  Uti&'s  value,    b  Value  estimated. 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  average  value  per  ton  of  coke 
in  the  United  States  in  1895  was  10  cents  a  ton  in  excess  of  the 
value  for  1894.  The  average  values  of  coke  per  ton  in  1894  and 
1895  were  lower  than  any  other  year  since  the  beginning  of  the 
compilation  of  these  statistics.  In  1895  the  average  valu^  per  ton 
varied  from  $1,266  in  Pennsylvania  to  $7.49  in  Montana.  In  con- 
sidering the  above  prices  the  statement  previously  made  a=J  to  the 
meaning  of  these  values  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

Coal  Consumed  in  the  Manufacture  of  Coke. 


In  the  following  table  is  given  the  total  number  of  tons  of  coal 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  coke  in  the  United  States  for  the  years 
1880  to  1895: 


Coke, 
TABLE  NO.  57. 
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Amount  of  Coal  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Coke  in  the  United  States  from  1880  to  1895,  in- 
clasive,  by  States  and  Territories. 

[Short  tons.] 


Stote  or  Territory. 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

A  labftnift                

106,283 
51,891 
63.402 
31.240 

181,881 
97,508 
6'<,960 
35,240 

261,8.'?9 
180.549 
•;  7.670 
25,270 

K)9,699 
2r24,089 
111687 
81,370 

413.18f 
181,968 
132,113 
30,168 

507.934 

O'^iorado 

208.069 

Georgia 

117,781 

Illinois 

21,487 

Indian  Territory      

2.494 

4  800 
7,216 

2,852 
8.800 
7,406 

.  3,266 
9.200 
6,0U6 

4150 
13,400 
8,437 

3,084 
11,500 
3,451 

5,781 

Iv&tiSftS                                             ....... 

15,000 

Kentucky..          

5,075 

Missouri.                                          ... 

Montana                  

165 
29,990 

300 

New  MhxIco 

1.500 

6  941 

31,889 

1Wf>\v  York 

Ohio     

172  453 

4,-^47.5.58 

217,6c6 

2,000 

201,145 

5,393.503 

241,644 

181,577 

6,149,179 

313,537 

500 

1^2.502 

6,823.275 

330,961 

108.164 

6,20},6i>4 

348.295 

68.796 

Peonsylvania 

Tennessee     

6,178.500 
412,538 

X;  ah                              

Virf^inia 

S9,0OO 

99,()66 

700 

3h5,588 

81,899 

544 

West  Virginia          

230,758 

304.823 

366.653 

411,159 

415,533 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming.                 ...        

7,577,646 

8,516,670 

7,951,974 

Total 

5,237,741 

6.546,762 

8,071,126 

80 


Commissioner  of  Laboe. 
TABLE  NO.  58. 


Amount  of  coal  wed  in  the  manufacture  of  coke  in  the  United  Stales  from  1880  to  1895, 

indumey  by  States  ayid  Ttrritories. — Continued. 

Short  tons. 


State  or  Territory. 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

A.  labftma                   -... 

635,120 

228,060 

lb'6,133 

17,806 

13,03t) 

10,242 

23,062 

9,055 

550,047 
267,487 
158,482 
16,596 
33.6U0 
20.121 
27.604 
29  129 
5,400 
10,800 
22,549 

848.608 

274.212 

140,000 

13.0-20 

26,547 

13,126 

24.934 

4i  6U 

5,000 

20,0*10 

14,628 

1.746  277 

29.^7  <1 

lf)7,87H 

19,250 

H,428 

13,277 

21.600 

25,192 

8  4V5 

3>,576 

7,162 

1,809,964 

407,123 

170.388 

9,f00 

Georgia 

Illinois.             

ladiana     

11,753 

Indian  Territory 

Kansas -- 

13.278 

2',809 

Kentucky.           

24,372 
9,491 

Missouri 

32,148 

New   Mexico 

18,194 

3,98U 

New  York 

Ohio 

Penopylvauia 

Tennessee    

59,332 

8,290,849 
621.669 

164,974 

8,938.438 

655,857 

124,202 

9,673,097 

630.099 

132  8  8 

11,^81,292 

6-^6,016 

126.921 
13  046,143 

600,387 

Te\a«i..                            • 

Utah             

2,217 

238,7i>3 

6983 

1,001,372 

25,616 

24,«58 

251.6S3 

9  120 

Virginia 

Wftshiiiffton  .            

200,018 

1,400 

425,01)2 

235,841 

22,S00 
698,327 

230,529 

"West  Vir^jiaia 

863  707 
1,000 

1,395,266 
38,425 

Wisroiisin _  

Wyoming ..                            

10,688,972 

11,859,752 

12,945,350 

Total 

15.960,973 

18,005,209 

State  or  Territory. 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

Alabama 

2144.277 

452.749 

lt)4,87f 

10,00;. 

8,688 

as55i 

27,181 
64,390 
10.377 
61,667 
4,000 

2  585,966 

a  599,200 

158.978 

4,800 

6.456 

7,1^8 

15.4S7 

70,78:^ 

11  0?8 

64,41i 

0 

2,015.398 

a  628,935 

171,645 

3,300 

11,549 

15,118 

13615 

97,212 

8,875 

61.770 

14.698 

IS.lftO 

42.923 

9,386.702 

449,511 

1,574,245 
a  542,429 
166  523 
3,e00 
13,45-9 
7.278 
13.288 
66.418 
3,442 
33,313 
13,042 

2,459  465 

Color'^do 

Georaia 

Illinois 

IndiHua  _ 

a  580.584 

118.900 

3,600 

9  898 

Itidiau  lerritory          

11  825 

Kansas 

8,424 
63,419 

3,120 
56  770 

Kentucky 

Missouri     

Montana.         

New  Mexico 

New  York..            

22,3^5 
22  207 

Ohio         

69,3?0 

10,588,S44 

623,177 

95,236 

12,591,345 

600,126 

55,324 

9,059.118 

516,802 

51  921 

Penns\lvania._ 

Tennessee 

14,211.567 

684,655 

530 

Texas .                 .                      

Utah 

25,281 

285,113 

10.000 

1,716,976 

52,9(  4 

4,470 

226V5i*7 

12.372 

l,709,ie3 

54,300 

0 

194,059 

11,374 

1,745  757 

24,085 

5.400 

286".524 

8  563 

1,976,128 

6.343 

8,685 

Virginia 

410  737 

"Washington 

22  973 

"West  Virginia  

2,087,816 
8  287 

"Wisconsin   

"Wyoming ._ 

10,240 

Total 

16,341,540 

18,813,337 

14,917.146 

14,348,750 

20.848.323 

a  Including  Utah's  consumption. 

In  regard  to  this  table,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  many  cases  the 
statement  as  to  the  amount  of  coal  used  in  the  production  of  coke 
is  an  estimate.  At  but  few  works  is  the  coal  weighed  before  being 
charged  into  the  ovens.  A  great  deal  of  the  coke  made  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  from  run  of  mine — ^that  is,  all  of  the  product  of  mining, 
lump,  nut,  and  slack,  as  it  comes  to  the  mouth  of  the  pit  in  the 
mine  car  is  charged  into  the  ovens — and  if  no  coal  is  sold  as  coal  it 
is  comparatively  easy  to  ascertain  from  the  amounts  paid  for  miu* 
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ing  what  is  the  amount  of  coal  charged  into  the  rvens.  But  even 
in  §uch  cafces  couBiderable  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  min- 
ing is  paid  for  by  the  measured  bushel  or  ton  of  so  many  cubic 
feet,  \%hile  our  statistics  are  by  weight,  and  the  measured  bushel  or 
ton  is  often  not  the  equivalent  of  the  weighed  bushel  or  ton.  It  is 
also  true  that  in  certain  districts  where  the  men  are  paid  by  the  car 
the  car  contains  even  of  measured  tons  more  than  the  men  are  paid 
for.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  op- 
erator to  weigh  the  coal  as  it  is  charged  into  the  oven. 

Further,  in  many  districts  coke  making  is  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  utilizing  the  slack  coal  produced  in  mining  or  that  which 
falls  through  the  screen  at  the  tipple  when  lump  is  sold.  In  such 
cases  the  slack  is  rarely,  if  ever,  weighed  as  it  is  charged  into  the 
ovens,  so  that  any  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  coal  used  at  such 
works  will  be  an  estimate.  At  some  works  the  coal  is  oiten 
weighed  for  a  brief  period,  and,  the  coke  being  weighed  as  it  is 
sold,  a  percentage  of  yield  is  ascertained  which  is  used  in  state- 
ments as  to  the  amount  of  coal  used  and  the  yield  of  this  coal  in 
coke. 

Great  care  has  been  exercised,  in  view  of  these  facts,  to  reach  a 
sati^* factory  estimate  as. to  the  amount  of  coal  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  coke,  as  given  in  the  table  immediately  preceding,  and  the 
percentage  yield  of  coal  in  coke  as  shown  in  the  table  next  subse- 
quent. Analyses  of  coals  from  most  of  the  districts  in  the  United 
States  have  been  secured.  These  analyses,  checked  by  personal 
knowledge  as  to  the  wastefulness  of  the  methods  of  coking  in  ea  ;h 
district,  have  enabled  the  writer  to  reach  a  conclusion  as  to 
whether  the  returns  made  were  approximately  correct  or  nDt. 
Where  it  has  been  judg^-d  that  they  were  incorrect,  correspondence 
has  usually  led  to  revision.  It  is  sometimes  the  custom  of  coke 
manufacturers  who  do  not  weigh  the  coal  charged  into  the  ovens 
to  estimate  that  the  yield  of  coke  is  equal  to  the  percentage  of  the 
fixed  carbon  and  ash  in  the  coal.  A  report  from  a  certain  coke 
works  showed  a  yield  of  77  per  cent.  This  was  equal  to  the  aver- 
age amount  of  fixed  carbon  and  ash  in  the  coal.  Further  in- 
quiry developed  the  fact  that  at  other  mines  in  this  district,  using 
the  same  character  of  coal,  the  yield  as  reported  varied  from  50  to 
66  per  cent.  Upon  the  attention  of  the  party  making  the  return 
showing  77  per  cent,  being  called  to  these  facts  the  yield  was  re- 
duced to  63  per  cent.  As  coke  is  sold  by  weight  it  has  always 
been  assumed  that  the  report  of  production  of  coke  was  accurate, 
and  where  the  coal  was  not  weighed,  the  yield  of  coal  in  coke  be- 
ing ascertained,  a  calculation  could  be  made  which  would  show 
approximately  the  amount  of  coal  used. 

But  even  under  these  conditions  it  is  believed  that  more  coal  was 
actually  used  in  the  production  of  coke  in  each  of  the  }ears  covered 
by  the  above  table  than  is  shown. 

The.  amount  of  coal  necessary  to  produce  a  ton  of  coke,  assum- 
ing that  the  above  tables  are  approximately  correct,  was  as  follows: 
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COMMISSIONEB  OF   LaBOB. 

TABLE  NO.  59. 

Coal  required  to  produce  a  ton  of  coke  in  tons  or  pounds. 


Year. 

Tons. 

1.57 
1.59 

1.58 
1.56 
1.63 
1.58 
1.56 
1.56 

Pounds. 

Year. 

Tons. 

Pounds. 

1880 

3,140 
3,180 
3,16*) 
3,1-^) 
3  2B0 
3,160 
3,15>0 
3.120 

1888 

1889 

1.51 
1.55 
1  56 
1  58 
1.57 
1  57 
1.56 
1.56 

3,020 

1881 

3.100 

1883 : 

1890 

3,120 

1883 

1891 

1892  

3.160 

1884 

3.140 

1H85 

189:^ 

1894 

3,140 

1886 

3,120 

1887 

1895 

3,120 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  percentage  yield  of  coal  in 
the  manufacture  of  coke  for  the  years  1880  to  181^5  By  the 
''yield"  is  of  course  meant  the  percentage  of  the  constituents  of  the 
coal  that  remain  as  coke  after  the  process  of  coking. 

While  these  tables  show  an  average  of  something  like  64  per 
cent  for  most  of  the  years,  it  is  believed  that  even  this  is  a  little 
too  high.  Probably  the  actual  field  ot  coal  in  coke  throughout 
the'United  States,  if  the  actual  weight  of  coal  charged  into  the 
the  ovens  and  the  actual  weight  of  tlie  coke  drawn  had  been  takep, 
would  not  have  exceeded  6  J  or  61  per  cent. 

TABLl^  NO.  60. 

Percentage  yield  of  coal  in  the  manufactu  e  of  coke  in  the  United  States  in  the  years 
1880  to  1895,  inclusive,  by  States  and  Territories. 


state  or  Territory. 

1880 

1881 

59 
50 
6) 
42 
0 

1882 

58 
57 
60 
45 

1883 

60 
6) 
60 
43 
0 

1881 

60 
64 
6i) 
43 
0 

59 
61^ 
6(t 

nL^fi 

61 

m 

m 

6:( 

m 

m 

r.r. 

It 

<t4 

fi5 

1  '^ 

1891 

44 
46 
52 

1892 

58 

6:J  9 

51.5 

66 

49.7 

50 

59  9 

1893 

1894 

1895 

AlabRma.....^ 

Colorado 

57 
49 
60 

41 
{) 

58 
a  57. 7 
52  8 
66  7 
49  6 
47 
62  8 
50 
66  P. 
48.5 
39.5 
84  8 
52 
66 
59 
0 

"61.5 
59 
60  8 
62 
54 

58.7 
a  58.5 

58  7 
a  .5S  « 

Georgia 

tMi     it^l 

55.9      .50  R 

Illinois 

Indiana 

4^    i(ii 

0     ilT 

6'i   'e^ 

53  T  F»4  'i 

n5  ftntt  B 
fHl     1  Ifi 
m     57 

50     M 

6S7IVI 

■iir  ^c 

61  HI 
u  1  \t 
0    1  u 

-(LBfll  7 

an     0 

U      5J.) 
0    1  0 

Oij 
51 

61 
6;2 
rj 

48 

m 
hi 

i> 

JU 
HI 

n\ 

57  9 
48.6 
4i 
6i  5 
44.8 

65  4 
52  2 
50 

'  .59  ' 

66  9 
56  6 

0 

64  2 
61  2 
61.4 
67 
50 

62.5 
48.5 

Indian  Territory... 
Kansas  _ 

62  61    162 
64  (^  4  65 

62      61 
6>  9  62.3 

43.8 
62.8 

Kentucky.  

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Mexico... 

60 
0 
0 
0 

"58 

65 

6<' 

0 

50 

0 

(J 

60 
0 
0 

63 

60 
0 
0 
0 

59  " 

64 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 
61 

0 

0 

~63 

59 

0 

0 
66  7 

hi" 

64 

60 

0 
50 

0 

0 
63 

0 

0 

63 

60 

U 

0 
57.3 

58" 

65 

62 

0 

0 
64  5 

0 
63 

0 

0 

64 

61 
0 
46 

57  5 

58" 

62 

63 

0 

0 

61.3 
57.5 
62 

0 

0 

61 

53 

58  S 

hfl.  S 

5ii 
0 
0 

52      51 
66      65.8 
47     53  6 
57.5    0 

^6  "  54"4 

66      66.1 

58     59 

0       0 

31      

5H8  65S 
60     |58 
58  8  6(J.5 
65     i6>  2 

40.1 
65 

45.4 
65.5 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee.. 

Texas 

\     .. 

.57     '59 
6\  '   ^■..■..Si 

5a    \'d 

0    ^.^1  ^ 

83  4 
56 
6G  2 
57  9 
54 

Utah. 

Virginia 

Washineton.. 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

0 

^0 
57 

6;i 
0 
0 

0 

mi 
It 

01 

59.6 
6>.9 
61.6 
60 

Wyoming 

60 

0 

61 

47  8 

Total  average . 

61  2 

1   m 

64 

63 

63.5 

61 

6t 

Coke- 
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la  the  following  table  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  amount 
and  value  of  coal  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coke  in  the  United 
States  in  the  years  1895,  1894:,  and  1893.  The  chief  point  in  these 
tables  is  to  show  the  average  value  per  ton  of  coal  used  and  the 
'  amount  and  value  of  coal  necessary  to  make  a  ton  of  coke.  T^e 
average  value  of  coal  per  ton  in  1893  was  70  cents;  in  1894,  65.8 
cents,  and  in  1895,  66  cents.  The  amount  of  coal  necessary  to 
make  a  ton  of  coke  in  1893  was  1.57  tons;  in  1894  and  1895,  1.^6 
tons.  The  value  of  coal  necessary  to  make  a  ton  of  coke  in  1893 
was  $1.10;  in  1894  and  1895,  $1.03. 

Some  interesting  comparisons  can  be  deduced  from  this  table 
and  the  one  published  elsewhere  as  to  the  average  value  at  the  oven 
ot  the  co'^  e  made  in  the  United  States.  For  example,  the  average 
price  per  ton  of  all  coke  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1895  was 
$1.44;  it  will  be  noted,  therefore,  that  the  amount  received  for  the 
coke  per  ton  above  the  value  of  the  coal  was  41  cents.  Making  a 
comparison  by  States  it'  will  be  seen  that  the  average  price  received 
for  a  ton  of  coke  in  Pennsylvania  in  1895  was  $1,266,  while  the 
avtrage  value  of  the  coal  was  93  cents  a  ton,  leaving  33.6  cents  as 
the  price  received  for  the  coke  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  coal 
that  went  into  a  ton.  In  Alabama  the  selling  price  of  coke^as 
S2.10,  while  the  value  of  coal  was  $1.49.  In  Colorado  the  relative 
fisurts  were  $2.76  per  ton  f(  r  coke  and  value  of  coal  $1.66;  in 
Tennessee,  $1.90  for  coke  and  ^P1.31  for  coal;  in  Virginia,  $1.32  for 
coke  and  $1.11  for  coal;  in  West  Virginia,  81.34  for  coke  and  87 
cents  for  coal. 

TABLE  NO.  61. 

Amount  and  value  of  coal  used  in  the  rnnnufacture  of  coke  in  the  United  States  in  1895, 
and  amount  and  value  of  S'lme  per  ton  of  coke. 


State  or  Territory. 


Alabama 

Colorado  (a)  

Georpift 

llli'ois _ 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory. 

K'»n»as 

Keatuoky 

Missouri  _ 

Montana 

New   Mexico. 

Ohio 

Penugylvania 

Tpnne8see._ 

Virginia, 

Washineton._ 

West  Virginia.... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total  and  averasree.. 


Value    of 

Amouutof 

Goal   used. 

Total  value 

co*l  per 

coal  per  ton 

of  coal. 

ton. 

•f  coke. 

Short  tons. 

Short  tons. 

2,459.465 

$     2,153  233 

$0,875 

1.70 

580  5S4 

5e8.«67 

.978 

1.70 

118.900 

77.285 

.65 

1.97 

3.600 

9u0 

.25 

1  60 

9,8^8 

4.749 

.48 

2  06 

11,825 

2,956 

.25 

228 

8,424 

3.555 

.42 

1.59 

«3,419 

12,841 

.20 

2.49 

3,120 

1,248 

.40 

1.54 

55.770 

146.967 

2  64 

2.20 

22.385 

1 2,024 

.537 

1.53 

51,9^1 

50,593 

.97 

1.79 

14,211.567 

8.752.4  IS 

,616 

1  51 

684, 65  S 

518.401 

.757 

1.7i 

410.737 

271.056 

.66 

1.6S 

22.97H 

43.53i 

1.89 

1.52 

2,087,816 

1,126,161 

.539 

1  62 

8,287 

19,474 

2.35 

1.67 

10,240 

7.680 

.75 

2.09 

20,825,586 

13,773,140 

.66 

1.56 

Value  of 
coal  to  a 
ton  of  coke. 


$1.49 

1.68 

1.28 

.40 

.99 

.57 

.67 

.50 

.62 

5.81 

.82 

1.74 

.93 

1.31 

1.11 

2.87 

.87 

3.92 

1.57 


1.03 


a  Figures  given  for  Colorado  include  the  gtatistics  of  Utah. 
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TABLE  NO.  62. 


Amount  and  value  of  coal  u&ed  in  the  manufacture  of  coke  in  the  United  States  in  1894, 
and  amount  atid  value  of  same  per  ton  of  coke. 


9 

State  or  Territory. 

Goal  used. 

Total  value 
of  coal. 

Value    of 

coal  per 

ton. 

Amount  of 

coal  per 
ton  of  coke 

Value  of 

ccai lo  a 

ton  of  coke. 

Alabama 

Short  tons. 

1,574,245 

542,429 

166,523 

3.800 

13,489 

7,274 

13,288 

66,418 

3,442 

33,313 

13,042 

55,324 

9,059,118 

516,802 

280,524 

8,563 

1,976,128 

6,343 

8,683 

$     1,443.043 

539,065 

121,882 

950 

6,265 

1,819 

6.275 

14,304 

1.556 

99,940 

18  259 

52,6**9 

5,317,695 

377,229 

309,780 

16,391 

1,102.105 

17,443 

5,211 

80.917 
.994 
.73 
.25 
.465 
.25 
.47 
.215 
.45 
3.00 
1.40 
.95 
.5  9 
.73 
1  10 
1.914 
.5S8 
2.75 
6.60 

Short  tens 

1.70 
1.71 
1.79 

i.-.s 

2.06 
2.38 
1.57 
2.23 
1.53 
l.9'i 
2.00 
1.70 
1.49 
1.77 
1.56 
1.6:^ 
1.66 
1.50 
2.00 

$1.56 

Colorado  (a) 

Georgia 

1.70 
1.31 

Illineis 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

.43 
.96 
.60 

Kansas 

Kentucky. .                 

.74 
.48 

Missouri 

Montana .                 

.69 
5.75 

New  Mexico 

Ohio _ 

Pennsylvania _ 

Tennessee                  

2.80 

1.62 

.88 

1.29 

Virginia 

Washington 

1  72 
3.12 

West  Virginia 

93 

Wisconsin  _ 

4.13 

Wyoming       

1.20 

Total  and  averages 

14.348,750 

9,451,851 

.658 

1.56 

1.63 

a  Figures  given  for  Colorado  Include  the  statist  cs  of  Utah. 
b  Value  estimated. 


TABLE  NO.  63 


Amount  and  value  of  coal  used  in  (lie  mauufacture  of  coke  in  th£  United  States  in  1893, 
and  amount  and  value  of  same  per  ton  of  coke. 


State  or  Territory. 


Short  tons  | 

2,015,398 

628,935 

171  645 

3,300 

11,549 

15,118 

13.645 

97.212 

8,875 

61,770 

14,69S 

15  150 

42.963 

9,386,702 

449,511 

194,059 

11.374 

1,745  757 

24,085 

5,400 

Total  and  averages 14,917,146 


Alabama 

Colorado  (a) 

Georgia.. 

Illinois, 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory. 

Kansas 

Kentucky  

Missouri..... 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Mew  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia  _.  . 

Wisconsin.. 

Wyoming 


Coal  used 


Total  value 
of  coal. 


$     1^ 


599,773 

171,645 

K60 

4,043 

3,779 

7,117 

34,804 

3,168 

185,310 

21,069 

39,55o 

21,700 

5,738,798 

3fi3  260 

212,467 

25,16;^ 

1.014,219 

b  72,255 

3,240 


10,449,686 


Amount  of 

Value  of 

Value  of 

coal  per 

coal  to  a 

coal  per 

ton  of 

ton  of 

ton. 

coke. 

coke. 

Short  tons . 

$        0.94 

1.725 

$         1.62 

.95 

1.73 

1.65 

1.00 

1.89 

1.89 

.20 

1.50 

.30 

.35 

2.0i 

.71 

.25 

2.12 

.53 

.52 

1.59. 

.82 

.36 

2.00 

.72 

.36 

1.50 

.54 

3.00 

2.06 

6.18 

1  43 

2.5S 

3.63 

2.61 

1.18 

3.08 

.58 

1.91 

1.10 

.61 

1.51 

.92 

.808 

1.69 

1.37 

1.09 

1.55 

1.70 

2.21 

1  69 

3.74 

.60 

1.64 

.90 

3  00 

1.61 

4  83 

.60 

1.85 

l.U 

.70 

1.57 

1.10 

a  Figures  given  for  Colorado  include  the  statistics  of  Utah. 


b  Value  estimated. 
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Condition  in  Which  Coal  is  Charged  into  Ovens. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  condition 
of  coal  when  charged  into  ovens — that  is,  whether  it  is  run  of  minfe, 
f-lack,  washed,  or  unwashed.  The  tables  for  1895,  1894,  and  1893 
are  ^iren.  The  headings  explain  themselves.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  state  that  run  of  mine,  washed,  includes  that  run-of-mine  coal 
which  is  crushed  before  being  washed. 

Character  of  coal  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coke  in  1895. 


State  or  Territory. 

Run  ol 

mine.  ' 

Slack. 

Total. 

Unwashed , 

Washed. 

Unwashed . 

Short  tons. 

32  068 

453,597 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8,424 

6^4 

3120 

0 

b  12,385 

22,207 

10.868 

440,869 

285,906 

0 

295,935 

0 

1,476,003 

0 

10,240 

Washed . 

Alabama 

Short  tons. 

1,208.020 

119,868 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

b  10,000 

0 

28  053 

13,618.876 

96.744 

0 

114,802 

0 

405,725 

8.287 

0 

Short  tons. 
0 
0 

118  900 
0 
0 
i' 
0 
502 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

34.72« 

59,281 
0 
0 
0 

24,054 
0 
0 

Short  tons. 

1,219,377 

7,119 

0 

3,6^0 

9,898 

11,825 

0 

62,893 

0 

55,770 

0 

0 

13.000 

117.594 

241721 

580 

0 

22,973 

182  034 

0 

0 

Short  tons. 
2,459,465 

f Colorado  (a) 

Georgia 

580,584 
118.900 

Illinois 

Indiaaa 

Indian  Territory 

Kansas  

3.600 
9,898 
11,825 
8,424 

Kentucky 

63,419 

Missouri     

3.120 

Montana.. 

55  770 

New  Mexico ..        

22,385 

yew  York._ 

Ohio                             

22.207 
51.921 

Pennsylvania 

14,211,567 

Tennessee 

684.655 

Texas .                 

530 

Virginia 

410,737 

Washineton  „ 

22.973 

West  Virginia 

2,087,816 

Wisconsin  _ 

8.287 

Wyoming 

10,240 

Total 

15,609,875 

237,468 

.     3,052.246 

1  948,734 

20,848,323 

a  Including  Utah's  consumption. 


&  Quantity  estimated. 


From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  of  the  20,848,323  tons  of 
coal  coked  in  the  United  States  15,847,343  tons  were  run  of  mine 
and  5,000,980  tons  slack.  Of  the  run-of-mine  coal  used  only  237,- 
468  ton-*  were  washed,  and  of  the  5  000,980  tons  of  slack  used  1,- 
948,734  tons  were  washed;  so  that  of  the  total  of  20,848,323  tons 
of  coal  made  into  coke  in  the  United  States  in  1895  but  2. 186,202 
tons,  or  lOi  per  cent.,  were  washed.  mi^ 

For  comparison  the  table  on  the  following  pao^e  is  inserted, 
showing  the  character  of  coal  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coke  in 
the  United  States  in  1893  and  1894. 
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From  a  comparison  of  the  three  tables  given  above  it  appears  that 
in  1893,71.4  per  cent  of  the  coal  used  was  run  of  mine;  in  1894,  70 
per  cent,  and  in  1895,  76  per  cent.  In  1893,  28.6  per  cent  of  the 
coal  used  was  slack;  in  1894,  3)  per  cent,  and  in  1895,  24  per  cent. 
In  1893,  10  5  per  cent  of  the  total  was  washed;  in  1894,  11  per  cent, 
and  in  1895,  10.5  per  cent. 

In  the  following  table  the  statistics  regarding  the  character  of 
the  coal  for  the  years  1890  to  1895,  inclusive,  are  consolidated  : 

TABLE  NO.  66. 

Character  of  coal  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cohe  in  the    United 

States  since  1890. 


Run  of  mine. 

Slack. 

Year. 

Unwashed. 

Washed. 

Unwashed . 

Washed. 

Total. 

1890           

Short  tons. 

14,063,907 
1^,255  415 
14.453,638 
10,306,082 
9.648,750 
li,009.875 

Short  tons. 

338,563 
290  807 
324.050 
350,112 
405,266 
237,468 

Short  tons. 

2,674,492 
2,945,359 
3,256,493 
3,049,075 
3.102,652 
3,052,246 

Short  tons. 

931,247 

852.959 

7791?  6 

1,211.877 

1,192,082 

1,948.734 

Short  tons. 
18,00P,209 

1891 1 

16,344,540 

18y2                      

18,813,337 

1893    

14  917.146 

l*<9t 

14.818.750 

1>'95 

20,848,323 

IMPORTS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  and  value  of  coke  im- 
ported and  entered  for  consumption  in  the  United  States  from  1869 
to  1895,  inclusive.  Jn  the  reports  of  the  Treasury  Department  the 
quantities  given  are  long  tons  These  have  been  reduced  to  short 
tons  to  make  the  table  consistent  with  the  other  tables  in  this 
report: 


Cohi 


TABLE  NO.  67. 

imported  and  entered  for  consumption  in   the    United  States^ 
1869  to  1895,  inclusive. 


Yearendiug— 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Year  ending — 

Quantity. 

Value. 

June  30,    1869 

Short  tons 

$2,053 

Jane  30,  1883 

Short  tons. 

20,634 
14  483 
20.876 
28,124 
35.320 
35,201 
28,6)8 
2i),8()>< 
50,753 
27,420 
37,183 
32,566 
29,622 

$113,114 

1870 

rt.38s 

1884  

36.278 

1^71 

ig.i^e'^ 

9,217 
1.366 
4,588 
9.648 
8  657 

1885 

64,814 

1^72. 

9  575 
1,«»9I 
634 
1,016 
2,0»Jn 
4.(j6S 
6,6 1 6 
6,035 
5,047 
15,210 
14.924 

Dec.    31,  1886  

84,801 

187< 

1887          .     . . 

100,312 

le74 

1888 

107,914 

1875 

18^9          

88.008 

1876 

1890 

101,767 

1877 

16,686 

18rfl.. 

223,184 

1*78     .     . 

24.186 
24,748 
!8,tUH 
61987 
53,244 

18.^2 

86,350 

1879 

1893            

99,683 

1880     . . 

1894  

70,359 

i%^i 

1895 

71,366 

188i  

OIL  STATISTICS. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA  OIL  FIELD 

The  oil  fields  of  West  Virginia  are  extensions  of  the  New  York- 
Pennsylvania  field,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  oil  is  found, 
not  only  in  West  Virginia,  but  in  eastern  Ohio,  are  similar  to  those 
under  which  it  occurs  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania.  It  is  also 
true,  as  a  rule,  that  the  character  of  the  petroleum  is  identical  with 
that  from  Pennsylvania,  except  a  portion  of  that  from  the  Volcano 
and  Petroleum  districfei,  where  a  lubricating  oil  of  high  grade  is 
produced.  As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  the  production  of  West 
Virginia  in  1895,  was  8,120,125  barrels,  of  which  8,109,782  barrels 
are  cla««sed  as  illuminating  and  10,343  barrels  as  lubricating  oil. 
The  total  value  of  this  product  was  $11,038  770,  an  average  of 
$1.36  a  barrel.  The  average  per  barrel  of  the  illuminating  oil  is 
given  as  $-1.35  6-7  and  the  lubricating  as  $2.04. 

Developments. 

The  developments  in  West  Virginia  during  the  year  have  been 
watched  with  interest,  not  only  on  account  of  the  activity  displayed, 
but  because  of  the  possibilities  of  this  region.  The  Big  Injun  sand 
is  known  to  underlie  the  entire  northwestern  portion  of  the  State, 
and  it  has  already  been  determined  that  the  Fifth  sand  covers  large 
areas.  Both  of  these  strata  have  proved  very  productive  in  places, 
and  the  Keener  sand  (a  stray  sand  above  the  Big  Injun)  has  furn- 
ished at  least  one  pool  and  augmented  the  output  of  many  Big  In- 
jun sand  wells  in  other  places.  The  Cow  Run  sand,  in  the  Bull 
Kun  district,  and  the  Salt  sand,  in  theCiiro  region,  are  also  small 
factors  in  the  situation. 

Marshall  Counti^. — Early  in  the  year  a  well  was  completed  in 
the  extreme  southwest  corner  of  this  county  that  gave  evidence  of 
a  fair  oil  well  in  the  Big  Injun  sand,  resulting  in  the  investment  of 
con-iderable  capital  in  leases  and  the  starting  of  additional  wells  in 
the  vicinity.  Later  operations  proved  the  first  well  to  be  small. 
The  second  crop  of  wells  \^as  not  so  good  as  the  first,  and  the  terri- 
tory hns  been  abandoned  for  the  present.  Several  dry  holes  have 
been  completed  in  other  parts  of  the  county.  A  few  courageous 
operators  still  have  faith  in  the  e'^stern  part  of  the  county  to  carry 
their  leases,  and  several  wells  are  under  way  with  a  view  to  develop 
gas  rather  than  oil. 

Tyler  County, — There  has  not  been  nmch  extension  of  the 
Sistersville  field  during  the  year,  although  there  has  been  consider- 
able drilling  done  within  the  well  defined  limits  of  the  fiel<i,  an<l 
the  staying  qualiti^^s  of  the  ol  1  wells  havn  met;  the  expectations 
of  the  most  sanguine  oi)erators  in  the  field.  The  Dye-Brooks 
wells,  on  Middle  Island  Creek,  caused  intense  excitement  in  the 
early  summer;  a  score  of  wells  w«-re  t-tarted,  and  in  ninety  days 
some  dozen  or  more  dry  holes  had  defined  the  pool.     1  he  Keener 
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sand  development  to  the  northeast  of  the  Dye- Brooks  pool  seems 
to  be  fully  defined,  and  a'thoujrh  quite  limited  in  area  has  been 
lairly  productive.  The  com[)iotion  of  a  small  oil  well  on  Sancho 
Creek  in  the  early  sprint?  started  the  drill  in  tb'it  recrion,  and  several 
light  wells  were  drilled,  but,  althoucrh  the  results  were  discourage- 
iogand  no  new  work  is  under  way,  owners  of  territory  have  not 
entirely  lost  faith  in  the  field.  In  December  the  Victor  Oil  Com- 
pany completed  a  well  on  the  Kyle  farm,  near  the  Big  Moses 
gas  well  on  Indian  Creek,  that  flowed  at  the  rate  of  40  to  60  barrels 
per  hour.  The  same  com[)any  completed  a  gas  well  on  the  Percy 
i?'urbee  farm,  in  the  same  section  a  mile  west  of  the  Big  Moses 
well,  that  soon  began  spraying  oil,  and  is  now  making  80  to  40 
barrels  per  day. 

Pleasants  County. — An  extension  to  the  Eureka  field  by  the 
completion  in  October  of  a  well  on  the  Hammett  farm  has  created 
considerable  activity  in  that  section.  The  result  up  to  the  close  of 
the  year,  has  been  very  discouraging,  yet  considerable  work  is 
now  being  undertaken. 

Marion  County. — A  new  Fifth  sand  pool  of  importance  has  been 
opened  to  the  northwest  of  the  Mannington  district.  The  cost  and 
the  length  of  time  required  to  complete  a  well  in  this  district  make 
developments  slow,  but  the  results  so  far  have  been  satisfactory  to 
operators,  and  there  seem*  to  be  larjjfe  areas  of  Fifth  sand  territory 
in  the  Mannington  district  yet  undrilled. 

Wood  County. — Anew  Cow  Run  sand  development  near  Waverly 
is  attracting  some  attention.  Though  as  yet  confined  to  a  small 
area,  it  has  reached  a  production  of  about  1,000  barrels  per  day, 
with  a  smaller  percentage  of  dry  holes  than  is  usual  in  that 
stratum. 

Doddridge  and    Wetzel  Counties. — Many  test  wells   have  been 
drilled  in  these  counties  during  the   year.      Big  Injun  s^nd  has 
been  opened  on  Beecti  Run,   Wetzel  county,   which  is  extending 
over  the  county  line  into  Dod  Iridge  county,  and  at  this  writing 
is  not  yet  defined;  the  wells  are   of    good    caliber   and  hold  up 
well.     The  Big  Flint  district  in  Doddridge  county,    has  doubled 
in  area  during  the  year,    and  is   not   yet  fully    defii.ed.      Some 
large  wells  have  recently  been  completed,  and  the  out-look  in  this 
and  the  Beech  Run  district  seems  to  be  the   most  promising  in 
V\  est  Virginia.      The  Eagle  Mills  difc^trict,  on  the  line  of  Dodd- 
ridge and  T^ler  counties,  a  few    miles   to  the   northwest  of  the 
Hig  Flint  district,  has  doubled  its  area  and  its  production  during 
the  year.     The  eastern  and  northern  limits  of  this  field  seem  to  be 
iletined.,  but,  some  operators  think  it  will  eventually  connect  with 
the  new  Indian  Creek  pool  in  Tyler  county,  some  3^  miles  dis- 
tant, and  there  has  been  no  drilling  yet  done  that  contradicts  their 
theory. 
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The  production  of  crude  petroleum  in  West  Virginia,  by  months, 
from  1890  to  1895  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

TABLE  NO.   68. 

Total  jyrodfjiction  of  crude  petroleurn  in  West  Virginia^  hy  months 
from  1890  to  1895. 


Month. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

January      .    .. 

38,644 
38.081 
44,812 
39,H04 
39.160 
35,610 
34.t96 
31.50'^ 
50,342 
46,387 
45  062 
49,065 

48  902 
123.S41 
2^9,966 
226.020 
23i,076 
223.734 
221,l-i7 
2-^S,451 
219  528 
220,076 
207  477 
.  215,020 

195.512 
1^6,455 
.  185.468 
181.708 
206,142 
261,900 
3.'8.485 
411,114 
420  882 
451,157 
467.4^6 
513,817 

577.933 
468,794 
630,«77 
594,190 
705  714 
682.040 
724,494 
843,706 
847,558 
792.719 
757,170 
820,217 

838,400 
684,532 
754,398 
6!«,458 
742.701 
6^9.498 
767,728 
717,844 
674,791 
694.187 
654.887 
660,200 

8,576,624 

647,220 
541.511 

February 

March 

612.222 

Aoril 

646  862 

May 

670,330 

June 

62 ',733 

July 

August  

742,326 
734,517 

September .• _ 

October 

717,170 
713.138 

November 

December 

721.411 
721,685 

Total 

492,578 

2,4C6,218 

3,810,086 

8,445,412 

8,120,125 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  production  of  petroleum  in 
West  Virginia  in  the  years  1894  and  1895,  by  districts  : 
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In  the  following  table  is  given  the  production  of  oil  in  West  Vir- 
ginia from  the  beginning  of  operations,  so  far  as  obtainable: 

TABLE  NO.  70. 

Production  of  petroleum  in  West  Virginia: 


Year. 

Barrels. 

Year. 

Barrels. 

Previous  to  1J376 

3  000  000 
120,000 
172,00f» 
180,(J00 
180  00) 
179,000 
IM.OOO 
128,000 
1-^6.000 
90  0(VJ 
91.000 
10-3,000 

1887 

1^88 

1^89 

145,000 

1876            

119,448 

1877 

544,113 

1878 .                  .           

1«P0 

li<91 

493.578 

1879 ^ 

2.406  f?18 

18S0   

1881 

U9J 

1893 

3,810.086 
8.415,412 

1S8'2  . 

1894 

1895 

H.577,624 
8,120  125 

18R3 

1884  . 

Total.  _ 

1885 

18S6 

37,179.604 

Production  and  Value  of   Petroleum,  by  Localities,  in 
the  United  States. 

The  petroleum-producing  localities  in  the  United  States  remain 
about  as  they  were  in  1894,  the  only  important  addition  to  the  pro- 
ducing territory  being  the  Los  Angeles  district  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, but  this  is  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  new  territory,  as  it  is 
surrounded  by  the  older  producing  districts  of  that  section  of  the 
State. 

Most  of  the  oil  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1895  is  still 
from  the  Appalachian  district,  all  of  that  produced  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia,  together  with  that  produced  in 
Macksburgr,  the  eastern  and  southern  Ohio,  and  Mecca- Belden  dis- 
tricts of  Ohio,  being  from  this  great  field.  In  this  district  there 
were  produced  in  18^5  30,959,139  barrels,  out  of  the  total  of  52,- 
983,526  barrels,  or  nearly  58i  per  cent. 

Total  PRODucTiosr  and  Value. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  a  statement  of  the  total  amount 
and  the  total  value  of  all  crude  petroleum  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  1894  and  1895,  by  States  and  important  districts: 
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Jotal  amount  and  value  of  crude  petroleum  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  1894  and  r895. 


state  and  district. 


New  York.. 


PeDnsylvania: 

Pennsylvania  .„ 

Franklin 

Smiths  Ferry.... 


Total.. 


West  Virginia: 

West  Virginia 

Burning  tSpriogs. 

Volcano 

Petroleum. 


Total 


Ohio: 

Eastern 

Lima  .„         

Mecca- Belden  . 

Total 


Indiana 

K-ntucky  

Missouri  _ 

Colorado 

CaHfornia 

Texas _ 

Indian  Territory.. 

Illinois _ 

Wvoming  ._ 

Kansas _ 


Grand  total.. 


1894. 


Barrels. 


942,431 


18,017.869 

*    57,070 

JJ,620 


18,077,559 


j-  8,553,946 

14,fi60 
10,01>i 


8,577,624 


3,183,370 

13,607,844 

940 


16,792,154 


Value. 


$790,461 


15,112,4S8 

228, 2BU 
2,198 


15,342,966 


7,173,867 
38,176 


7,221,7i: 


2.670,052 

6,53I,76.S 

4,476 


9,206,293 


1895. 


Barrels. 


3,688,666 

1,774,260 

1,500 

450 

8 

40 

515,746 

303,652 

705,969 

823,423 

HO 

S'X) 

130 

HIO 

300 

1,801.' 

2,369 

15,920 

40,0011 

40,01)0 

49,344. .'SIO 

35,523,095 

912,948 


13,180,331 
48,711 
2,400 


18,231,442 


8,105,341 

10,170 
4,614 


8,120,125 


3,693,?4R 

15,8)0,609 

1,"~ 


Value. 


$1,210,468 


Average, 
value  per 
Barrel. 


.357^ 


24,702,52o 

194,844 

3, 2d  I 


24,900,630 


$11,013,132 

20,158 
6,480 


11,038,770 


19.545,23 


4,386,132 

1,5"0 

10 

529.482 

1  208,482 

50 

3' 

2on 

3,4.55 
44,430 

52, 983.. 526 


5,018,201 

ll,372,«l; 

8,229 


16,399,242 


1.3578 

4.00 

1.357s 


1.357^ 

.71% 


;, 807, 124 

600 

50 

.W9.3n 

849,082 

250 

252 

1,200 

27,640 

86,6.58 


57,691,279 


.64 
.40 


.754 
.70 

5  00 

6  o6" 

8.00 
.60 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  production  of 
petroleum  in  the  United  States  in  1895  was  52,983,5*J6  barrels,  as 
compared  with  49,344,516  barrels  in  1894,  an  increase  of  3,639,010 
barrels,  or  a  little  over  7  per  cent.  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  California 
show  notable  increase  in  production. 

Value  of  Petroleum  Produced  in  1895. 


The  total  value  of  the  petroleum  produced  in  18P5  was  157,691,- 
279,  or  $1.09  a  barrel,  as  compared  with  S35,522,095,  or  nearly  72 
cents  a  barrel,  in  1894.  The  price  per  barrel  ranged  from  40  cents 
in  Kentucky  to  18  in  Wyoming.  The  average  value  of  certificate 
oil,  which  includes  most  of  that  produced  in  the  Appalachian  field, 
in  1895  was  $1.36 J.  The  average  value  of  Lima  oil  was  71i  cents 
per  barz'el;  of  Indiana  oil,  64  cents;  of  Franklin  oil,  $4;  Colorado 
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oil,  75.4  cents;  of  California  oil,   70  cents;  of  Wyoming  oil,  f8, 
and  of  Kansas  oil,  60  cents. 


Production  by.  Fields. 

The  production  of  petroleum  in  the  chief  producing  fields  of  the 
United  States  in  1894  and  1895  was  as  follows: 


TABLE  NO.  72. 

Production  of  Petroleum  in  the   United  States  in  1894  and  1895, 

hy  fields, 

[Barrels  of  42  gallons  ] 


Field. 

Production. 

1894 

1895 

Appalafhiau... 

Lima-Indiana _ 

30,781,924 

17.296.510 

515.748 

70^969 

4»,00<» 

2,369 

1,998 

49  344  516 

30.959,139 
20,236  741 

FloFenoe,  Colorado 

5^,482 

Southern  GaiUornia.                                                .      .  ..... 

1  208,4^2 

Kansas _ 

44,430 

Wyoming 

8  4.«>5 

Other -  - 

1,797 

Total        

52  983,526 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  noted  that  every  field  named  in 
the  United  States  shows  an  increase  in  production  in  1895  as  com- 
pared with  1894.  The  increase  in  the  Appalachian  fit  Id  was  fifty- 
seven  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent. ;  in  the  Lima  Indiana  field,  17 
per  cent;  in  the  Florence,  Colo.,  field,  2  6  per  cent;  in  the  south- 
ern California  field,  71  per  cent.;  in  the  Kansas  field,  11  per  cent., 
and  in  the  Wyoming  field,  nearly  50  per  cent. 


Production  of  Crude  Petroleum  in  the  United  States,  1859 

TO  1895. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  produc- 
tion of  crude  petroleum  in  the  United  States  from  the  beginning 
of  production,  marked  by  the  drilling  of  the  Drake  well  in  1859, 
up  to  and  including  the  production  of  1895,  the  table  being  by 
years  and  States. 
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TABLE  NO.  73. 
Prodxtct  of  Orvde  Petroleum  in  the  United  States  from  1859  to  1895. 

I  Barrels.] 


Year. 

Pennsylvania 

and 

New  York. 

Ohio. 

West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Colorado 

Califor- 
nia 

Indiana. 

1859                                    

2  000 

500,000 

2,113,609 

3056,690 

2.611,309 

2,11'J.109 

2,497,700 

3,597  700 

3,347,300 

3,646.117 

4.215.000 

5,260.745 

5.215,234 

6.293,194 

9,893  786 

10.926,945 

8.7b7,514 

8  968,906 

13  135.475 

15  163,462 

19.«85,176 

26,027,631 

27,376,fi09 

80,053,500 

23.128,3>:9 

23,772,209 

20,776,041 

25.798,000 

22  3n6.I93 

16,488.668 

21.487.435 

28  458,208 

33.1  09,236 

28,422,377 

20,314,513 

19,019,990 

19.144,39o 

I860 

" 

1881   ». .. 

1862  







186? 

1864 

1865 

1866  

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

a2nb,6oo 

31.763 

29.888 

38,179 

29,112 

38.940 

33,867 

39,761 

47,632 

90,081 

661.580 

1,782,970 

5,022,632 

10,010,868 

12,471.466 

l'?,124.656 

17,740.301 

16,362,921 

16.249,769 

16.792,154 

19,545,233 

03,000.000 

120.000 

172.000 

180,00«J 

180  000 

179,000 

151,600 

128  000 

126.000 

90,000 

91,000 

102,000 

145,000 

119,448 

544.113 

492.578 

9,406.218 

3,810.086 

8,445,412 

8,577,624 

8,120,125 

37,179^4 

0175,000 

12,000 

13,000 

15,227 

19.858 

40,652 

99.862 

128,636 

142,857 

862,000 

325,000 

377,145 

678,572 

69(»,333 

303.220 

307,360 

323,600 

385.049 

470,179 

7a5  969 

1,208,482 

1S76 

1877 

1878 

1879 





1880 

1881 





1882 

"*■■* ' 

1883 

1884 

1;<«5 



1886 

'76,295 

297,612 
316,476 
868.842 
665,482 
824,0(»0 
594,390 
515,746 
529,482 

4,188,3-26 



1887 

1888        ... 

1889 

3S,87o 
6M9o 

1890 

1891     

136  634 

1892. 

1803 

698,060 
2,335.293 

1804  

3.688  666 

1898 

4,386,132 

Total 

516,657,260 

133,343.77£ 

6,683,901 

11,341,664 

a  Inoludmg  all  produotlon  prior  to  1S76  in  Ohio,  West  Virginia  and  California. 
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Product  of  c^ude  petroleum  in  the    United  States  from  1859  to 

1895— Continaed. 

[Barrels.] 


Year. 

Kentucky 

and 
Tennessee. 

Illinois. 

Kansas . 

Texas. 

Mis- 
souri. 

Indian 
Terri- 
tory 

Wyoming. 

United  States. 

1859 

* 

2000 

186J 

600,000 
2,113.W»9 
a3  056,600 
2.611,309 
2,116,109 
2  497  700 

1861 

=E: 







1862 

186  i 

1864. 

-t 

1865 

1866 

3,5»7,700 
3  347  300 

186r 

186  s 

3,646,117 

4,215,000 

5,260,745 

5.205,234 

6,293494 

9,893,786 

10,926  945 

612,162,514 

9,1^2,669 

13,350,363 

15,396  868 

19,914,146 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 





I87.J 

1874 

1875 





1876. 

1877 



: 



1878  . 

1879 

1880.  . 

26.286,123 
27,661,238 

1881 

188-;J 

C160,933 
4,755 
4,148 
5,164 
4,726 

5ioi»6 
5.400 
6,000 
9000 
6,500 
3,000 
1,500 
1,500 

30  510  830 

1883 

21449  633 

1884 





24,218;438 

1885. 

21,858,785 

1886. 

28.064,841 

1887 

1,460 









28  283,483 

1888. 

27,612,025 

1889 

''500 
1,200 
1,400 

48 
54 
54 
45 
50 
60 
50 

20 
278 
25 
10 
50 
8 
10 

b5  163,513 

1890. 

45,823,672 

1891 

30 
80 
10 
130 
37 

54,291,980 

1892. 



50,509,136 

1893 

48,412.666 

1894 

1895. 

300 
200 

40,000 
44,430 

2,369 
3,455 

49,344,516 
52,983,526 

Total..._ 

222.513 

1,969 

87,530 

361 

401 

287 

6.834 

709,713,403 

a  In  addition  to  this  amount,  it  is  estimated  that  for  want  of  a  ranrket  some  10,000,000  bar- 
rets ftid  to  waste  in  and  prior  to  1863  from  the  Feausyivania  fields;  also  a  large  amount  from 
WeHt  Yirifinia  and  Tennessee. 

h  lociuding  all  production  prior  to  1876  in  Ohio,  West  Virginia  and  California. 

c  This  includes  all  the  petroleum  produced  in  Keutacky  and  Tennessee  prior  to  1883. 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  the  enormous  total  of  709,- 
713,40i  barrels  of  crude  petroleum  have  been  produced  in  the 
United  States  since  the  beginning  of  operations  at  Titusville,  Pa., 
in  1859.  By  far  the  largest  portion  of  this  has  been  produced  in 
what  is  known  as  the  ''Pennsylvania  and  New  York  oil  fields," 
these  fields  producing  alone  516,657,260  barrels  of  the  total  of 
709,713,403  barrels,  or  nearly  73  per  cent.  Ohio  has  produced 
133,343,773  barrels  and  West  Virginia  37,179,604  barrels;  Cali- 
fornia and  Colorado  have  produced,  respectively,  6,683,901  and 
4,188,325  barrels,  while  Indiana,  which  did  not  figure  w  a  pro- 
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ducer  of  petroleum  until  1889,  has  produced   11,341,664  barrels, 
more  than  one-third  of  which  was  produced  in  1895. 

For  convenience  of  reference  a  statement  is  given  below  of  the 
production  of  petroleum  in  the  United  States  from  1890  to  1895, 
by  States: 

TABLE  NO.  75. 

Production  of  petroleum  vn  the  United  States  from  1890  ^c?  1895. 

[Barrels  of  42  gallons.]  ( 


State. 


1890 


1891 


1892 


Pennsvlvania  and  New  York.. 

Ohio..: 

West  Virginia. 

Colorado 

naliforoia 

Indiana , 

Kf'ntaelcy ... 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Texas 

Mifisouri 

Indian  Territory 

Wyoming 


Total.. 


28.458,208 

16,134.656 

49-2  578 

368,84-2 

307  360 

63,496 

6,000 


009.236 
,740,301 
,406,218 
665,482 
323  6(10 
136  634 
9,000 


1,200 

64 

278 


1,400 
54 


30 


45,822,67-2      54,291,980 


28,423,377 

16.362,921 

3,810  086 

824  000 

3«5,0'9 

69<<,068 

6,500 


45 
10 
80 


50,509,136 


State. 


Pennsylvania  and  New  York.. 

Ohio    

West  Virginia 

Colorado 

rialifornia 

Indiana' _ 

Kentucky 

Illinois 

Kansas 1 

Texas 

Missouri  _ 

Indian  Territory 

Wyoming 


1893 


20  314,513 

16,249,769 

8,445,412 

594,390 

470,179 

2,335,293 

3,0  ;o 


Total 48,42,666      49,334,516 


1894 


3, 


,019,990 

.792,154 

,577,624 

615,746 

705  969 

,688,666 

1,5' 0 

3(0 

40,000 

60 

8 

130 


1895 


19,144,39 

19,545,233 

8,120,125 

529,482 

1,208.482 

4,386,132 

1,600 

200 

44,430 

30 

10 

37 

3,455 


52,983,f26 


Exports. 


In  the  following  table  are  ^iven  the  exports  of  crude  petroleum 
and  its  products  from  the  United  States  from  1871  to  1895,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  tlie  production  of  the  United  States  in 
the  years  named.  The  figures  of  exports  are  from  the  Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  United  States,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, Treasury  Department.  The  figures  of  production  were  col- 
lected by  the  writer. 
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Yeareodiag  December  31— 


1871 
187i{ 
1873 
1S74 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
l'<79 
18  0 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1S84 
1H8.S 
1886 
1887 
1888 
18-»9 
189J 
18-«1 
1893 
189.i 
18J4. 
1895 


Exports— Continued. 


Mineral,  refined  or 
manufactured 
L'ontioued. 


Lubricating  (beavj 
paraflllD,  eic  ) 


Gallons.    DoUara 


240, 
438, 
,5U2, 
9iA 
9;l8 
157, 
,914 

163, 
6»7, 
(63 
8iJ, 
l(»8. 
,98\ 
978 
94-5, 
582, 
51'). 
9  3, 
09U, 
310. 
026 
432, 
190 
418, 


,228 
,4iT 

,5o;-{ 

068 
0  2 
9:>9 
ri9 

54r> 

,?.6l 
0  9 
,862 
5  6 
89 1 
219 
953 
367 
613 
437 
•267 
,n37 
261 
855 
857 
577 
,942 


Residuum  (tar. 
pitch,  and  all  oth- 
frr  from  which  the 
light  bodies  have 
been  distilled  ) 


Giilforr4,   Dollars. 


92  408 
180  46  i 
517,466 
2=9  8-6 
265,8:^7. 

1,141 

1  Itki.fijS 

2,(i.;i.  1ST 
2,i9ri,2i 
2.4 1  ■■  '^H] 


2.( 

3f 

4.K",^  ■■; 
5,l:>  1^1 
4,T:>-  H.f 
5.4^'.'  II  * 

5,8!V  i; 


liM,i]''2 
l,:ilT7,  Ml) 

2,noi,6.*y 

4,^^M  I  '^2 

3,T2a.M,rt 

4  'r-l;  ^'-^i 
3.7^0 '  1- 

&;-vu2.:i  -4 

57l;U>ii8 

iflj;iK>4 

1  hir  I  5H"5 
1  h  H, 

1 1 1  ■;  I H 

ML.' 44 
21 1  Ol.lH 


Total. 


Gallons.     Dollars. 


10,450 

"  56.618 

1 17,595 

177,794, 

1P9,671 

239,461 

390  077 

220.8ii5 

273,050 

198,983 

197,3211 

-27  ^  263 

-16.V35(»i 

3:7,599 

3  {4.7671 

1U9  673 

141,350 

116,0«'9 

97,  •-'6)1 

91.9  )5i 

61.382 

38.220 

41.661 

14,704 

13,063 


152,195  617 
144,318,707 
210,369.908 
235.108,168 
237,526,312 
263,449.455 
361.8-3  225 
349,3*6,253 
421  719.783 
3i6,779,443 
514,561,719 
503,492,463 
5.33,145.429 
544,495  608 
560,781,459 
591,^84,302 
601,816,317 
572.4  57,976 
6S0,705,4?)6 
693.829.848 
673,905,577 
744.638,463 
8)4,221.230 
908,5J.52,314 
884,502,082 


36,663,825 
33.761,685 
45,924,880 
33,04^,276 
31,734,861 
49,545,219 
57,539,873 
41.023.0(.7 
37.235,467 
34.505,646 
48,5.=^  6, 103 
44.623,074 
47.763,079 
49,457.116 
49  671  743 
48.145,  >04 
46,89H  842 
48,105,703 
^3,293,299 
52  270,953 
46,174,835 
42.7.9,l.'i7 
42,142.058 
41.499.806 
46.660,0b2 
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In  the  following  table  is  given  a  statement  showinpj  the  foreign 
markets  for  our  oil  in  the  past  six  years.  As  will  be  seen  from 
this  table,  the  total  exports  of  illuminating  oils  have  increased. 

lABLE  No.  78. 

Exports  of  Petroleum  in  Us  various  forms  from  the  United  States  from  WiO  to  1895,  by  countries 


COUNTRIBS. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

Crudb. 
Europe: 
France    

Gallons. 
68  947,436 

Gallons, 
fil  ffiS  ft7S 

Gallons. 

69.100,6.57 
5,247  209 
17,064,929 

Gallons. 

69,424  60^ 

4,18-2.i»69 

21,112,041^ 

Gallons. 

84,434,953 

4,877.593 
15,176,034 

Gallons. 

72,802,459 
3  966,870 

Gfermany 

1.18H266!       3;  167,137 
13,934,0^8       17.103.41B 

Spain 

15,188,547 
3,997  013 

United  Kingdom 

Other  Europe 

3,680,631 
■  87.750,421 

2,380,600 

1,935,014 

3.948,84'? 

2,009.727 

2,590,441 

Total 

84,255,126 

93,347.809 

98,668,466 

106,498,307 

98,545,330 

North  America: 
Mexico 

2  217,816 

3  854  17fi 

3,499,514 

6,316,406 

425,348 

5.508.769 

6,9iR.3l.^ 

548.068 

8.026,189 

6,865,549 

523.304 

5,229,983 

Cuba 

4,9H,830        3,300,455 
36,808               4,338 

6  980  372 

Other  North  America 

623,579 

Total 

7,167,982         7ir,8QfiQ 

10  841,268 

13,012,152 

15,426  042 

18,733,934 

All  other  countries.... 

532.250 

1,000 

3,690 

22,90C 

2,000 

6.000 

Total  crude 

95,450,653 

91,415,095 

103,592,767 

111,703,508 

121,926.349 

111,285,264 

Refined. 
Naphthas. 
Europe: 
France  

4,195.704 

2,015,298 

5,633,994 

9i8,616 

2.831.929 

3,227.106 

5,058,325 

821,537 

1,561,284 

3  471,652 

6,813,416 

686  398 

4  080  83( 
4,127.354 

8,209  526 
658,270 

3,764,569 

4,278,757 

6,834,760 

364.185 

1,564,S60 

4,900,028 

7,343,355 

577,378 

Germany 

United  Kingdom.... 
Other  Europe 

Total 

12,743.612 

11,911.897 

12,532,750 

17,076.989 

15,242,221 

14,385.121 

North  America 

fiouth  America 

msia  and  Oceanica 

Ulrica 

59,561 
78,180 
45,214 
11,864 

86  910 
71,192 
55.005 
16.143 

35,762 
89,609 
57  787 
12,070 

122,237 

5594- 
39.6>5 
9  214 

173,649 
79,777 
57,057 
3,050 

230  269 
135,752 
45,217 

4,866 

^otal 

193,821 

229,250 

195,228 

227,016 

313,533 

416,103 

To^l  napthas 

12,937,433 

12,171,147 

12,727,978 

17,304,005 

15,556,764 

14,801,234 

IlltAvinating. 
Europe:    >^ 
Belgium  

41,391,333 

7,147,115 

2,088,291 

140,264,082 

19,747  758 

47.815.5i6 

11,7  2,106 

66  393.246 

7,464,013 

32,397,015 

9.135,013 

3,761,974 

162.187,071 

20.955,728 

54  879,0:« 
8,957,350 

81,028  529 
8,759,531 

31471,121 

7.019.575 

3,005,535 

133,417,314 

22  324,113 

76,607,780 

11,169,8-24 

94,901,777 

6,450,040 

33,541,439 

12,262,308 

8,161,023 

119,277.484 

22,815.279 

51,298,480 

16,31  \922 

180,996,321 

8,054,660 

36,312,974 
9,890,251 
11,812,001 
86,388,785 
22,945,037 
31  868,189 
9,848,074 
274,565,010 
7,232,024 

3^,385,765 

14,626,436 

6,204,663 

i  100,829,413 

28,017.572 

45,900,640 

24,623.246 

279,064,424 

6,686,826 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netnerlacds 

Sweden  and  Norway 
United  Kingdom.... 
Other  Europe 

Total 

313,583,460 

382,064,273 

386  367.079 

453.319  916 

490,252,346 

641.238,985 

Oil. 
TABLE  NO.  79. 
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Seport  of  Petroleum  in  its  Vatdom  lorms  from  the  United  State* 
from  1890  to  1895,  hy  Counties— ConiiWixaA.' 


Coun  rieg. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

RE  ?IN  ED— Continued. 

I1.LUMINATINQ— CJonlinued 

North  America: 

British  North  America  ....... 

West  Indies     

Gallons. 

5,104,864 
4.404,548 
2,520,131 

Gallons. 

5  230,259 
3,303,506 
3,303,608 

Gallons. 

5,735,411 
4,262,935 
2,250,162 

Gallons. 

6,311,042 

4,439,118 
2.204,602 

Gallons. 

8,218,417 
4.174,856 
1,759,565 

14,182  838 

Gallons. 

7.621,352 
4,109.358 

Other  North  America.^ 

1,501,157 

Total 

12,029.543 

11,837,873 

12  248,R08 

12,9&4,762 

13.231,867 

South  America. 
Argentina     

3,113,750 
8.695.291 
3.492;  158 
6,2o6  596 

21.537,795 

8,476.192 

10,470. 65«i 
3,165,880 
4,792.161 

21,904,889 

4,8  ?5, 196 
14,02S,476 
4,293,400 
6,827,814 

29,974,886 

17,370,600 
16.529.700 
55,907,410 
23,761,930 
10,376,260 
3.095.516 

127,041,536 

8,865.999 
403,650 

4,f70.7l9 
15,556.685 
2,882.105 
6,041,571 

3,162,846 
12,154,709 
2,520,571 
5,503,680 

5,876,742 

Brazil  

15,31M£6 

Uruvuay 

Other  South  America 

3.898,514 
7,245, 12a 

Total 

28,551,080 

23,341,806 

32,335,575 

Asia  and  Ooeanioa: 
Otiini^                

13,072  000 
11,150,220 
63,45'5.071 
37  h92,9>;0 
7,976,572 
3,982.465 

137,630,258 

8  426,714 
187,320 

27,160,660 
10  814,6:^0 
63,285,770 
31,000  629 
10.276,095 
4,630,690 

147,168,471 

8,058,806 
85,990 

27,874,230 
12.758,820 
57.404,175 
2-5,869.510 
11, 053,9k- 1 
2,637.250 

40.377,296 
16  888,820 
85,907.557 
37,272,450 
11,821,881 
2,944,958 

18,022,800 

lO.5y5.6lO 

Rust  indies        .         ...•■ 

46.680,054 

.li^pnil              

24.298.170 

British  Australasia..:... 

Other  Abia  and  Uceaaica 

14,680.753 
3,636,230 

Total 

138,597,976 

195,212,962 

~,049,445 
329,220 

117,919,616 

Africa 

8,206,932 
579.150 

612,239,816 

9,676.741 

All  Other  countries .- 

456,360 

Total  illuminating 

523,295.090 

571,119,805 

564.896  658 

730,368,626 

714,859,144 

Lubricating. 

Europe: 

Belgium 

1,955,1 4P 
3,088,18' 
8,670.937 

510,622 
2,037,437 
17,035.447 

146,557 

28,444,328 

524,898 

721,660 

457,363 

14,264 

'  7,718,194 

30,162,52S 

10,017 

4^,141 

758 

2,337,030 
3,948.257 
4,186,225 

591.996 

1.501,62? 

18,767,573 

111,165 

2,632,954 
9,461,72> 
4,512,6H9 

404.971 
2,229,116 
18,779,806 

209,713 

2.426,926 
2,428,659 
3,798,953 

788,805 
1,842,608 
17,683,132 

249,474 

2,931,204 
3,050.547 
5,637,471 
1.356.340 
2,346,896 
19,668,767 
415,3^5 

2,679,832 

]7pi^l)(*0        „    ,. 

3,271,804 

0*»rfnany 

5.378,398 

Italy                 

1.381,587 

Nettieriands ~ 

ITiiited  Ktngdom 

2,641  207 
21,209.467 

Other  Europe 

520,025 

TotU 

31,446,869 

31,240,921 

29,216,557 

35,406,610 

37,082,362 

North  America 

570,380 
889.610 
582,392 
25,479 

2,067,861 

83,614730 

9,068 

28,833 

175 

656,991 
79^,194 
813,618 
81352 

1,043,770 

1.207.232 

888.032 

77,266 

1,725,709 

1,509,708 

1,433,191 

115,359 

1,565,025 

RrtntH    Amnrinfli      

2,159,844 

A  BiA  And  Oceanica      ....  .. . 

2,438,975 

Africa 

172,746 

Total 

2,350,155 

3,216,300 

4,783,967 

6,33'-5,590 

Total  lubricating 

33,591  076 

33,432.857 

40,190,577 

4?,418,943 

RESmnTH  BABBEL8. 
£llfOpO — 

6,361 

6'<'22 

287 

10,404 

2  202 

276 

2,056 
2.460 

6ia 

2,099 

North  America     

1,045 

Another  countries... 

ISO 

Total  residuum* 

58.916 

38,066 

13.270 

18,88S 

5.089 

8,874 

104  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Production  by  States  and  Foreign  Countries. 
Appalachian  Oil  Field. 

The  Appalachian  oil  field  includes  those  oil  producing  territories 
that  lie  within  the  limits  of  well  known  and  well  defined  Appala- 
chian region  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  this  field  is  included  the  petroleum  output  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  the  eastern  part  c»f  Ohio,  and  those 
portions  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Georgia  that  are 
within  the  limits  of  the  Appalachian  region.  The  production  of 
oil,  however,  in  this  region  at  ihe  present  time  is  confined  chiefly 
to  New  York,^  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  eastern  Ohio. 

The  older  districts  in  this  territory  are  well  known  and  have  been 
frequently  described  in  these  report^. 

PRODUCTION   OF  THE   APPALACHIAN    OIL   FILED  FROM  1889   TO  1895. 

Bearinsr  in  mind  what  has  been  so  frequently  said  in  these  reports 
as  to  the  diflSculty  of  dividing  the  production  by  States,  we  give 
the  f»l lowing  estimate  as  to  the  production  of  petroleum  in  the 
Appalachian  oil  field  from  1889  to  189o,  showing  the  production 
of  the  three  chief  producing  divibions,  namely:  (1)  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York;  (2)  West  Virginia  (3)  eastern  Ohio. 

TABLE  NO.  80. 

Production  of  Petroleum  in  tlie  Appalachian    Oil  Pield  from 

1889  to  1895. 

[Barrels  of  42  gallons] 


Year. 

Pennsylvania 

and 

New  York 

WeBt  Vir- 
ginia. 

Eastern 
Ohio 

Total. 

1889 

1890  

21,487.435 
28.458,208 
33,009, ise 
28,422,377 
20,314513 
19.019.990 
19.144,390 

54*113 
^92,578 
2,40S.2'8 
3  8  0.086 
8,445.412 
8,577,621 
8,120.1^5 

318,277 
1.116,521 

4'i4.323 
1,193.414 
2,602,965 
3,181,30 
3  694  624 

82,349,835  . 
30,067,307 

1891. 

35.839  777 

1892 \ 

33,425  877 

1893 

31,862,890 

1894 

1895 

30,781,924 
30,959,139 

^  From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  the  production  in  this  field 
foV,^the  last  two  years  has  been  practically  the  same,  but  much  be- 
low the  production  of  1891.  The  production  in  1891  was  33,425,- 
877  barre's.  The  production  fell  off  about  2,400,000  barrels  in 
1892  as  compared  with  1891.  It  was  again  reduced  by  about  2,- 
100,OOQ  barrels  in  1293,  and  still  further  by  some  600,000  barrels 
in  1894,  but  the  year  1895  shows  an  increase,  though  of  something 
less  than  200,000  barrels. 
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Production  in  the  Appalachian  Oil  Field,  by  Months. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  production  of  crude  petroleum 
in  the  Appalachian  oil  field  from  1890  to  1895,  by  months: 

TABLE  81. 

Production  of  crude  petroleum  in  the  Appalachian  field  from  1890 
to  1895,  hy  months. 

[Barrels.] 


Month. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

January  ,  

February .._ 

March 

2,170.9^7 
2,102  264 
2,384,864 
2,381,786 
2,451,461 
2.450,622 
2,6)3,28J 
2,598. 3;<2 
2,666,877 
2,858.£0iJ 
2,676,825 
2,7il,558 

2.968.164 
2.451,901 
2.618,394 
2.592  998 
2,519,787 
2..565  856 
2,740  907 
2,470  797 
3.0-8.801 
3,823,643 
4.070,287 
38iS,242 

35  F39.777 

3.016,052 
2.92:^,272 
2,885,531 
2,802.22! 
2  74l,8^8 
2.757,436 
2,759,309 
2,851,348 
2,6»'<.196 
2,729,414 
2,606,rt4e 
2  654.584 

^3.425.877 

2.491.853 
2,350.490 
2,769,501 
2,493,590 
2,6.-3  6i8 
2,669,110 
2,658,141 
2,7)7,351 
2,68a,2i^6 
2  651,591 
2,513.281 
2  652,038 

31.362,890 

2.627,123 
2,330  582 
2,671.051 
2.494,772 
a.6n4,299 
2.637.416 
2,659,718 
2,605.494 
2,465  689 
2.638,H89 
'  2.460.880 
2,5i6,2n 

2,469,941 
2.083,087 
2,504,645 

April  .              

2.588,727 
2  586,710 
2488,551 

May 

June 

Julv, 

2  673,621 

August 

2,7.53,417 

Sep  ember 

October  .4 

November 

2.685,766 
2,717.958 
2,661,700 

l)e^embt:r_ 

2,745.016 

Total  

30,067.307 

30,781,924 

30,959.139 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  the  average  monthly  pro- 
du  tion  of  crude  petroleum  in  the  Appalachian  field  in  1895  was 
2,579,928  barrels,  and  that  the  production  in  each  month  was  re- 
markably uniform  when  the  number  of  days  in  the  month  is  taken 
into  consideration.  There  are  no  notable  increases  of  production 
in  any  one  month  in  1895  as  there  was  in  1891,  when,  in  the  month 
of  November,  the  tot'il  production  was  4,070,287  barrels,  as  com- 
pared with  2,54:0,907  barrels  in  the  July  previous,  the  month  of 
November  of  that  year  indicating  the  time  of  highest  production 
in  the  McDonald  field. 

Average  Daily  Production  of  the  Appalachian  Field  from 

1890  to  1895. 

The  figures  that  are  usually  in  the  mind  of  the  cMl  operator,  either 
producer,  refiner,  or  dealer,  when  production  is  spoken  of  is  the 
average  daily  production. 

This  is 'given  in  the  following  table  for  the  years  from  1890  to 
1895.  These  averages  are  Ascertained  by  dividing  the  production 
of  each  month  by  the  number  of  days  in  the  month,  and  the  aver- 
age for  the  year  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  production  of  the 
year  by  365  or  366,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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TABLE  NO.  82. 


Average  daily  product  of  crude  petroleum  in  the  Appalachiam.  field 
each  month  for  the  years  1890  to  1895,  hy  months  and  years. 


[Barrels.] 


Month. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November  .  ... 
December 

Average. 


1890 


70,030 
75,081 
76,931 
79  393 
79,079 
81.e87 
83,977 
83.817 
88  896 
93,210 
89,228 
87,792 


82  376 


95,747 
87.568 
84,464 
86.423 
8>,251 
85,.'J29 
81.»6=» 
88.41 
ln-.'.9tO 
123.3  »3 
1:^5.676 
12M92 


9S191 


1892 


.292 
•b02 
082 
,407 
88,447 
91,915 
89,0 '0 
9l,i^79 
83  910 
SH.047 
86.888 
85,631 


100 
93. 
9^. 


91,328 


1893 


80,38^ 
8:^.9*6 
89,3^9 
83,120 
86,247 
88.970 
8f>,746 
88,947 
89.410 
85,5  sH 
83  776 
85,^50 

85  926 


1894 


84,746 
812^5 
86,163 
83.159 
85.632 
87,914 
85,797 
81,048 
8-i  190 
85,119 
82  030 
81,813 

84,334 


1895 


79.676 

74,396 

80.795 

88,291 

83,443 

82.952 

86  246 

88.8V0 

89  526 

87.676 

88.723  ' 

88.549 


84.820 


As  usually  given,  the  tables  of  average  daily  production  include 
only  the  average  daily  receipts  from  wells  as  published  by  the  pipe 
lines— that  is,  the  average  of  the  runs  from  the  wells,  as  they  are 
usually  termeJ.  By  the  above  table  is  meant  the  average  total 
production,  including  some  oil  that  is  tiot  reported  in  the  daily  re- 
turns of  pipe-line  runs.  The  averasfe  daily  production  in  the  Ap 
palachian  lield  for  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  was  somewhat  in 
excess  of  the  first  six  months.  The  range  of  average  daily  produc- 
tion from  July  to  December,  however,  was  from  86,246  barrels  in 
July  to  89,526  barrels  in  September,  and  88,549  barrels  in  Decem- 
ber. The  range,  however,  for  the  first  six  months  was  from  74,396 
barrels  in  February  to  86,291  barrels  in  April, 


Pipe  Line  Runs  in  the  Appalachian  Oil  Field  in  1895. 

Usually  the  terms  "production"  and  **pipe-line  runs"  are  re- 
garded as  synonymous,  but  production  is  somewhat  in  excess  of 
runs.  The  expression  "pipe-line  runs"  means  the  amounts  of  oil 
which  the  several  pipe  lines  receive  from  the  wells.  If  all  oil  were 
sent  from  the  wells  by  pipe  lines,  these  lines  would  indicate  the  to- 
tal production  of  petroleum  in  a  given  year  less  the  oil  remaining 
in  tanks  at  the  wells.  In  other  words,  on  the  basis  that  all  oil  was 
shipped  from  the  wells  by  pipe  lines,  the  total  production 
of  a  year  would  be  the  total  runs  plus  the  stocks  of  oil  on  hand  at  the 
wells  at  the  close  of  the  year  minus  the  well  stocks  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  However,  as  some  oil  is  not  sent  to  the  pipe  line?,  the 
table  of  production  of  the  Appalachian  oil  field,  as  given  else- 
where, will  be  greater  than  the  pipe  line  runs.  The  production  of 
the  Appalachian  field  in  1895  is  given  as  30,959,139  barrels.  The 
pipe-line  runs  are  30,351,414  barrels,  making  a  difference  between 
the  pipe-line  runs  and  the  production  of  607.725. 


Oil. 
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In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  pipe-line  runs  in  the 
Apalachian  oil  field  in  1895,  by  lines  and  by  months: 

TABLE  NO.  83. 

I^lpe-line  runs  in  the  Appalachian  oil  -field  in  1895,  by  lines  and 

months. 

[Barrels.] 


Month. 


January 

February 

Ma'ch 

A  pril 

May 

June 

July 

Au«<ust  

Seplember... 

October 

NoverabtT,.  . 
December.... 


Total   8  863,706 


National 
Transit. 


714.765 
608,034 

729  440 
802,106 
765,829 
7-f8,404 
767,567 
759  7:.'8 

730  075 
751,823 
739.614 
766  291 


Tide-Water 


143.661 
116,773 
146  44  5 
195,S6l 
145,015 
151.117 
149,239 
156.631 
142  813 
147.057 
147,^93 
161,025 


Southwest 


403,-558 
334  774 

408,101 
397,854 
42^.215 
426.160 
4F0  880 
470.679 
447  486 
449,810 
450,738 
560  093 


,803  636        5,253.378 


Franklin 


2,802 
2.467 
5.892 
4.882 
3  981 
5,(>31 
4,228 
36?4 
4,878 
3.656 
3,744 
3.476 


48,7il 


Eureka. 


59S.712 
5  '3.666 
597.532 
593.580 
608,547 
56.\094 
609.  S94 
6?^4.280 
634.161 
625,101 
619,013 
707,268 


7,313.251 


Elk. 


19.518 
16.992 
20,666 
19,0*^6 
18,915 
17  4!- 8 
19  760 
19,749 
21,41.8 
22.101 
21.997 
26,179 


243,839 


Month. 

Emery. 

28  256 
21,0W7 
29,321 
27,405 
28.163 
25,96.J 
28.874 
'^9.4i6 
27.64>< 
27.460 
88,1160 
2.S,99() 

330.663 

Mellon. 

161,486 
132.123 
171,890 
172,3,5 
183.606 
167,226 
194. 6  S5 

Producers 
and 

Refiners' 
Pipe  Line 
Company, 

Limiled. 

Buckeye- 
Macksburg 

Total. 

Ja*^  uary 

142,435 
117.272 
130,385 
126  56  1 
129,937 
131.045 
142  4.53 

94,999 
181,155 
2^20.883 
2>9.159 
225.816 
2i7.6l3 
251,003 
279,602 
310,400 
3i!2.43y 
286,93i 
324,447 

2954.478 

2,310195 

February 

2  034.353 

Marob 

2.460.555 

April. 

Mav 

2,568.948 
2.533,024 

June 

2,452,171 

July 

2.617,933 

AUi^USt 

195,560            142,118 
2')3,2t7            125,788 
207,060             119,47.) 
196,198            12. ',382 
124.531 

2,711,450 

S-pteraber 

2,647,874 

OC'Ober 

2,676  010 

Nov^-mbpr 

2,616  601 

Deceuiber 

2,692,300 

Total 

1,985,376 

1,554,376 

30.351,414 

Shipments  of  Oil  from  the  Appalachian  Field. 


Jn  the  following  table  are  given  thet^tal  deliveries  of  petroleum 
by  the  lines  of  he  Appalachian  oil  held  from  1889  to  1895,  by  years 
and  months.  These  figures  must  not  be  regarded  as  showing  the 
actual  consumption  of  the  petroleum  produced  in  this  field.  To 
them  muvst  be  added,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  becomes  of  oil 
produced  in  this  reg^ion,  all  of  the  sediment,  dump  oil,  or  oil  that 
does  not  pass  through  the  pipe  lines,  as  well  as  the  oil  ihat  is  de- 
stroyed by  fire  or  accident,  or  disposed  of  in  other  ways  than  by 
refining  and  direct  consumption.  There  is  also  a  certain  amount 
of  loss  by  evaporation  and  otherwise.     This  is  provided  for  by 
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pipe  lines  in  receiving  oil  from  the  producers,  a  certain  number  of 
gallons  per  barrel  being  allowed  for  such  loss.  Forty  four  gallons 
are  usually  delivered  to  the  pipe  line  as  a  barrel,  but  certificates 
are  issued  tor  42  gallons  only. 

The  table  given  below  only  shows  the  deliveries  of  oil  to  custo- 
mers in  the  regular  way  of  business.  The  total  consumption  of 
oil  during  the  year  can  be  ascertained  only  by  adding  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  year  the  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  a  >ear  and  sub- 
tracting ffom  this  total  the  stocks  at  the  close  of  the  year.  This 
will  in  no  case  be  the  same  as  deliveries.  For  examplt*.  at  the 
close  of  1894:  the  total  stocks  of  petroleum  in  the  Appalachian 
field  reported  in  tanks  was  6,499,880  barreh.  The  t>tai  produc- 
tion of  this  field  in  1895  was  30,959,139  barrels,  making  a  total  of 
stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  production  durins:  the 
year  of  37,459.019  barrels.  The  total  stocks  a^-  the  close  of  the 
year  were  5,344,784  barrels,  which,  subtracted  from  the  above 
total  of  available  petroleum  for  1894,  namely,  37,4^9,019,  leaves  a 
remainder  of  32,114,235  barrels,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  • 
total  consumption  of  the  oil  produced  in  the  Appalachian  field. 
Pipe  line  deliveries  were,  however,  but  32,032  626  barrels,  which 
shows  a  consumption  during  1895  of  81,609  barrels  more  than  the 
pipe-line  deliveries.  This  excess  is  made  up  of  dump  oil,  direct 
deliveries,  waste,  and  the  amounts  which  were  from  time  time  tj 
credited  by  the  pipe-line  companies  for  increase  in  *'B.  S." 
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Total  shipments  of  petroleum  in  the  Appalachian  oil  field  from, 
1889  to  1895,  hy  inonths^ 


TBarrels.  ] 


Month. 


January 

Fwbraary  ... 

March 

April 

V»ay 

J  a  lie 

July 

August  

S»*ntemh«r.. 

October 

November... 
December.., 


Average . 

Total.. . 


1889 

1890 

1891 

2,400,456 

2.681,646 

2,475,783 

2,288.2^9 

2,185,007 

2,l70.17:d 

2,286,918 

2,184,018 

2,430,705 

2,244,615 

2.318.385 

a,l57,6r/5 

2.26.5,150 

2.488.036 

2,07  <.  199 

2.^77,214 

2,509,(  56 

2  163,811 

2,964  868 

2,687,«61 

2.260.996 

2,rf40  433 

2,645,39.4 

2.498,573 

2.590  127 

2,711.887 

2,704.645 

2.797,732 

2.783,121 

2,80  .',254 

2,441,055 

2.717.439 

2.6<t4,i:i5 

2.718.608 

2,713,225 
2557,023 

2.783,766 
2,427,137 

2,492,953 

29,915  433 

30,684.280 

29,125,644 

1892 


2.420,825 
2,443,546 
2,586,075 
2,338,421 
2.278,027 
2,108,386 
2,314,405 
2,626,043 
u2.770,472 
2,824.508 
2,916,265 
2,978.921 

2,550,491 

30,605,894 


Mouth. 

1893 

1894 

1893 

January 

February 

March. 

2,957.358 
2,584,742 
2,813,938 
2,666,199 
3  033.700 
3,074,443 
3,319,658 
3.-i48,873 
3,00i  1,740 
3.316,911 
3  0i^6.578 
3,152,238 

^'8.024.615 

3.141,722 
2.656  OW 
2,913.594 
2,846,805 

2,  SI  9.4 13 
2,914.400 
2,9^7.036 
3,256.397 
2,966,864 

3,  >7 1.371 
3, 208  560 
3,286,087 

3,140  861 
2.808,804 
2,608.232 

April •   

2.781.379 

May 

Jaue .           .... 

2,845,334 
2,8)6,698 

Juiy 

2,634  880 

August 

2.424  843 

Seotember .            .                    

2.333,271 

October 

2.573,91S 

November 

December 

2.655,325 
2,410,084 

Average 

3,017.273 

32,669,386 

Total 

36,295.381 

36,207,275 

2,032.626 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  shipments  in 
1895  of  petroleum  produced  in  the  Appalachian  field  were  nearly 
4,000,000  barrels  less  than  the  shipments  in  18i^4:.  Tbe  table  shows 
an  average  consumption  of  2,669,386  barrels  a  month,  while  the  pro- 
duction was  only  about  2,579,928  barrels  a  month,  th«  consump- 
tion being  1,073,487  barrels  in  excess  of  the  production  for  the 
entire  year,  or  nearly  90,000  barrels  a  month. 

STOCKS  OF  PETROLEUM  IN  THE  APPALACHIAN  FIELD. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  stocks  of 
petroleum  in  the  tanks  of  the  pipe-line  companies  in  the  Appala- 
chian oil  field  at  tbe  close  of  each  month  from  1889  to  1895: 
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Total  stocks  of  petroleum  in  the  Appalachmn  oil  field  at  the  close  of 
each  month  from  1889  to  1895. 


[Barrels  of  43  gallons.] 


January  . . . 
February .  . 

March 

April 

May 

.luue 

July 

August 

tSept  ember. 
Octor,er_... 
N'^vember. . 
Decf  mber. . 


Average  . 


Month. 


1889 


18.529. 
17,597, 
I6,i^94, 
16.441, 
16,044. 
15,656, 
14,928. 
14/^^8. 
13,581. 
12.82.'i, 
12.353 
ll,b73, 


1890 


328 
9561 
55^1 
•JV48 
38 1 
5K2 
784 
456 
8»5 
467; 
^6  5 
,442 


356,634 
282.453 
175i,854 
501776 
^■45  975 
318,438 
17'>,.S39 
057,828 
942.934 
923.8^ 
783  567 
69 1. 7:29 


15,()89.48r)       11.162,547 


1891 


11.068. 
Il.;-i40, 
II, 41  J. 
ll.79<, 
12,138 
12.455, 
12,640, 
12,791, 
13,039. 
13.938. 
15,413, 
16,457. 


16,973.225 
17,416.399 
17,587,512 
18,028,753 
18.464,37X 
19,( '56,902 
19.44'i,44l 
19,5H3.635 
19  394.242 
19,0>9.149 
l^  529.9 14 
18  037.385 


12.874  4941      18.461,495 


January.  . . 
FtfbruAry.. 

March 

April 

May 

Jun*' 

July 

August 

September., 

October 

November. 
December .. 


Month. 


Averaee. 


1893 


15  242.520 


1894 


,755,219 

.;^84.776 
,295.9  S9 
751  983 
,639.454 
,381.209 
.8t'9  915 
210.959 
.730,456 
,0i8,37d 
.283,988 
.499,88j 


9.653,515 


1895 


5  8>9.348 
5,087,49s 
4,9l2,t343 
4  730  819 
4,506,874 
4.275,506 
4  306.287 
4,592,9116 
4.908.593 
5.013  941 
4,9810;'2 
5,344,784 

4,879,7/5 


The  stocks  in  the  above  table  do  not  include  all  of  the  stocks  of 
oil  held  in  the  Appalachian  reorion,  but  only  those  held  by  the  pipe 
lines,  stocks  at  the  wells,  as  a  rule,  not  being  included  unless  the 
tanks  at  the  wells  are  in  the  custody  of  the  pipe  line  <  ompanies  and 
the  oil  has  been  measured  as  it  runs  into  them,  A  notable  feature 
in  this  table  is  the  ^reat  decline  in  averaore  stocks  held  at  the  close 
of  each  month  in  1895  as  compared  with  stocks  at  a  similar  period 
for  1894.  The  average  stocks  held  at  the  close  of  each  month  in 
1894  were  9,653,51.5  barrels,  while  the  average  stocks  for  1895  were 
but  4,879,775  barrels,  or,  roughly,  about  one-half. 


Prices  of  Crude  Petroleum  in  the  Appalachian  Oil  Field. 

The  prices  of  crude  petroleum  in  the  Appalachian  oil  field  given 
in  the  following  table,  which  is  taken  fro  oa  S  to  well's  Petroleum 
Reporter,  show  the  monthly  and  yesrly  average  prices  of  pipe-line 
certificate  or  of  crude  petroleum  at  the  primary  ma'^kets  from  18()») 
to  1891.  In  the  earlier  years  covered  by  tbe  table  there  uere  no 
pipe  lines,  and  the  price  given  for  oil- is  the  price  per  barrel  either 
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at  the  wells  or  at  some  delivery  point  in  the  oil  region,  usually  the 
price  at  the  wells.  In  the  later  years  the  price  given  is  that  of 
pipe-Une  certificate-i,  which,  until  recently,  have  been  issued  by 
the  pipe-line  companies,  usually  for  1,000  barrels  each,  to  the  own- 
ers of  the  oil  in  their  tanks,  these  certificates  being  to  bearer  and 
transferable.  The  price  quoted  for  these  certificates  is  the  price  at 
the  wells  or  at  the  tanks  of  the  pipe  lines  near  the  wells  into  which 
the  oil  is  received  from  the  wells.  As  a  rule  the  holder  of  the  cer- 
tificate desiring  to  receive  the  oil  represented  by  the  certificate 
could  secure  it  from  any  of  the  tanks  of  the  company  wherever 
situated — that  is,  on  a  certificate  (except  in  unusual  cases  calling 
for  a  given  amount  of  oil  of  a  certain  grade)  there  was  no  state- 
ment as  to  where  the  oil  covered  by  the  certificate  was  to  be  de- 
livered. In  such  cases,  however,  the  pipe-line  company  is  entitled 
to  make  a  charge  for  storage  and  pipage,  ttie  storage  charged  per 
month,  as  well  as  the  pipag^e,  being  re^^ulated  somewhat  by  the  sell- 
ing pric^of  the  oil.  In  the  selling  price  of  the  oil,  therefore,  no 
chartjes  for  storage  in  the  tanks  nor  for  transportation  are  included. 
Practically,  therefore,  the  prices  given  are  the  prices  for  the  oil  at 
or  near  the  wells. 

The  average  prices  cover  only  the  ordinary  grades  of  oil.  They 
do  not  include  the  prices  of  special  oils,  such  as  that  from,  the 
Franklin  district  in  Pennsylvania,  or  the  lubricating  oils  from  Pe- 
iroleum  or  Volcano,  in  West  Virginia,  nor  the  oil  from  the  Mecca- 
Belden  district  in  Ohio,  but  only  that  grade  of  oil  which  is  known 
as  h'ennsylvania  oil  and  is  used  chiefly  for  the  production  of  illu- 
minnnts.  It  is  also  true  that  at  certain  times  oils  from  different 
districts  in  the  Appalachinn  field  have  been  worth  an  advance  on 
certificate  oil,  and  frequently  old  oil  or  tank  oil — that  is,  oil  that 
has  stood  for  some  tim'e  in  tanks — is  worth  less  than  fresh  oil,  or  oil 
that  has  been  recently  produced.  This  is  especially  the  case  when 
there  is  a  large  demand  for  the  lighter  oils,  fresh  oils  producing  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  lighter  products  than  old  oil.  These 
averages,  it  should  be  understood,  are  not  true  averages — that  is, 
averages  which  consider  the  price  and  the  quantity  sold  at  that 
price — but  they  are  averages  of  the  prices  obtained  for  certificates 
or  for  oil  at  the  primary  markets  from  day  to  day.  It  is  probable 
that  the  true  average  prices  would  be  slii^htly  under  the  averages 
obtained  by  averaging  the  prices.  The  figures  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table  are,  under  the  circumstances,  the  only  ones  that  can  be 
ascertained,  and  do  not  vary  much  from  the  true  average. 
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Monthly  and  yearly  average  prices  of  pipe-line  certificates  of  crude 
petroleum  at  wells  from  1860  to  1895. 


[Per  Barrel.] 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

AprLl. 

May. 

$    10  00 
50 
85 

2  8734 
6  87  V, 

4  50 

2  35 

3  75 

5  35 

4  40 
4  60 
3  to 

2  4714 
1  fi2V^ 
1  40 

1  H)% 

2  24 

1  35»4 
76 
80 
81% 
71^ 

1  001^ 
85^^/8 
79 
70 
6114 
8R9i 
8318 
88-8 

m% 

5T?8 

583^ 

86 

1  74J^ 

June. 

July. 

18^ 

1861 

1862 

$    19  25 

100 

10 

2  25 
4  00 
8  25 

4  .^0 
187H 
1  95 

5  75 

4  521^ 

3  821^ 

4  02^ 
3  60 

1  20 
1  03 
1  80 
3  53^4 
1  43 
1  f  3 

1    1()V4 

93  ?i 
1  11 

70^8 
8»-'8 
70 
9\H 

ms 

1  Oh^ 
74  M 
62% 
h^% 
79?i 
99 

$18  00 

1  00 
15 

2  50 

4  37^ 
7  50 
4  40 

1  85 

2  00 
695 

4  521/, 
4  38 

3  80 
2  20 

1  40 

iwiy^ 

2  60 
2  70 

1  65^ 
98 

1  0<i^ 
90^'B 
8«H 

1  01 

1  04  "« 
7-2% 
79-8 

6«-8 

91 S 
89ii 
1  Onig 
78  ^=« 
60U 
57  % 
80  ?8 
1    04  ?H 

t    12  62Vi 

1  00 
'22V4  ' 

2  B21/, 

5  50 
600 

3  75 

1  75 

2  55 

6  00 

4  45 
4  25 

3  721^ 
2  121/2 
1  60 

1  75 

2  01 

2  67)^ 

1  59 
861^ 
88-U 
83  3g 
81% 

9818 
80-% 
77M 
63«6 
98''8 
90^8 
90 

5/^8 

6.V4 

h2 

1  095!i 

$    11  00 

62K 
50 

2  87K 
6  56 

6  00 

3  95 

2  071/2 

2  8218 
5  7o 

4  221/2 
4  01 

3  .521/3 
2  30 

1  90 

1  36J^ 

2  f'21/2 
258 

1  3714 
7834 
78 

78  ?B 
91% 
94 

74^8 
64  •'^ 
825^ 
88 
82*8 
7\% 
57 '8 
68?i 
84Ji 
1  79 

1     950 

50 
1  00 
3  00 
9  50 
5  62>^ 

3  87'/, 

1  90 

4  50 
4  95 

4  \7%    ' 
3  8.5y, 
3  85 

2  21% 
1  32K 

1  26H 

2  01?i 
1  94% 
1  14 

68% 

1  00 
8IH 
64% 

1  16% 
6S% 
82 
66  V4 
62% 
75% 
8i% 
8H14 
68^8 
5413 
^^H 
89% 

1  53% 

$      8  62«4 
50 
1  25 

1863  . 

3  25 

1864  

la  121/4 

1865. 

5  li% 
3  00 
2  621/, 
5  121/, 
5  3714 

1866 

1867 

186S 

1869. 

1870 

1871 . 

'       3  77i<; 
4  79 

1872 

3  80 

1873 

1874 

ih:5 

1876 

1877 

2  00 
1  0-21/, 

1  09 

2  24H 

2071^ 
98% 

1''78. 

1879 

1880. 

69% 
1  08ii 

1881  

76% 

1882  . 

57% 

1883 

1884  . 

1  05% 

]8a'i  . 

92V4 

1886 

1887 

1888 

m 

59  K 

80% 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1»>2 

1893 

1894 

1895 

951^8 
89% 
66)4 
52V, 
57% 
831^ 
1  46H 

Oil. 
TABLE  NO.  87. 
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Monthly  and  yearly  average  prices  of  pipe-line  certificates  of  crude 
petroleum  at  wells  from,  1860  to  1895 — ContiDued. 


[Per  barrel.] 


Year. 


1860. 
1861. 
1862. 

1863. 
1861. 
1865 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869 
1870. 
1871. 
1872 
18T8 
1874 
1875. 
1876 
1877 
1878. 
1879 
1880 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1881. 
1885. 
1886 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890 
18»1 
1892. 
1893. 
1891. 
1895. 


Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

$      7  50 

8     6  62H 

$      5  50 

$375 

t     275 

25 

20 

10 

10 

10 

125 

1  25 

1  75 

2  00 

225 

3  37^ 

350 

375 

8  85 

395 

10  12^ 

8  874 

7  75 

10  00 

11  00 

4  62V4 

6  75 

8  I2V4 

725 

610 

8  75 

4  50 

3  39 

3  10 

2  12% 

3  15 

3  40 

355 

2  50 

1  87>^ 

4  57H 

400 

4  123^ 

3  75 

4  35  ' 

5  57H 

550 

550 

580 

5  12% 

8  15 

8  25 

8  27>^ 

8  22% 

3  40 

466 

4  65 

4  25 

400 

3  58y, 

325 

3  15 

3  883^ 

3  82% 

142V4 

1  15 

1  20 

125 

1  00 

95 

95 

85 

55 

61% 

1  13 

1  33 

I  82H 

1  44 

155 

2  71X 

3  81 

•3  87H 

3  11 

3  73 

2  51 

238 

2  565i 

191 

1  80 

101 

82% 

89% 

1  16 

67  J6 

69% 

88% 

105% 

1  18% 

91 

ti6 

96% 

91% 

91% 

78^ 

97% 

91^ 

85»4 

84% 

58% 

Tl% 

93jJi 

1  14 

96 

108 

112H 

1  11% 

1  14H 

1  14^ 

81 X 

78 

71% 

72% 

74% 

100>i 

1  009i 

105% 

104% 

89% 

e2^ 

63% 

65% 

71% 

70% 

60H 

67 

70% 

73% 

80% 

90% 

93% 

90% 

85% 

89% 

99H 

99% 

101% 

1  08% 

1  04% 

^M 

^\% 

80% 

72% 

67% 

64 

58!4 

60% 

5H% 

59% 

55  - 

54% 

51% 

52 

53% 

58% 

64% 

702i 

73% 

78% 

81 

83 

83 

88 

91% 

1  26  1-6 

122% 

124J4 

148% 

142 

Yearly 
average. 

I  9  59 
49 
105 
3  15 
8  06 
6  59 

3  74 

2  41 

8  62% 
6  635^ 
8  86 

4  34 

3  64 
1  83 
1  17 

1  35 

2  56% 
2  42 

1  19 
85% 

85% 

78% 

1  05% 

87% 
71% 
66% 
87% 
9J% 
86% 
P7 
W% 
64 
88% 
135% 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  averag^e  price  of  pe- 
troleum in  1895  was  higher  than  it  has  been  since  1877. 


STATISTICS  OF  STRIKES 

—BY— 

Years,  Industries  and  Localities. 


Li" 


ria 


till 


'M[ 


SfATISTICS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Classification  of  Farms,  Farm  Products. 


th  Number,  Acreage.  Valuation  of  Farms  and  Prod- 
ucts; also  Cost  of  Fertilizers  used. 
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Commissioner  of  Labob. 
TABLE  NO.  89. 


Classification  oj  Farms  hy  Acreage  and  Tenure^  hy  Counties^  for 
the  Years  1895-6. 


1 

COUNTIBS. 

NUMBER  OF  FABMS  CLASSIPIBD  ACCORDING  TO 
ACREAGE. 

Total. 

Under 

lu* 

acres. 

10  and 
under 

20 
acres. 

20  and 
under 

50 
acres. 

50  and 
under 

100 
acres. 

100  and 
under 

500 
acres. 

500 
and 

under 
1,000. 

acres. 

1,000 
acres 
and 
OTcr. 

The  State 

73,128 

2,806 

8,892 

18,261 

19,602 

504 

118 
191 
577 

72 
8.^9 
424 
204 
504 
435 
4(J8 
104 
420 
189 

84 

P6 
611 
706 

77 
67^ 
40Q 
465 
120 
641 
4=i0 
588 
285 

70 
108 
560 
348 
108 
138 
434 
111 
193 
260 
134 
746 
388 
434 
325 
610 
642 
382 
270 
199 
442 
543 
534 
212 
574 
355 
804 
236 

31,808 

1,757 

702 

1 

Barbour  

1.697 
1,105 
1.014 
1,786 

376 
1,289 
1,5^23 

626 
1,536 
1,479 
1,233 

628 
1.885 
1,370 

411 

642 
2,203 
2,0o6 

643 
2,445 
1.563 
1,573 

776 
2,118 
1,6;  7 
1,957 
1,265 

602 

679 
2,0S9 
1,525 

597 

593 
1,469 

5«6 
1.0881 

'787 

916 
2.517 
1,301 
1,296 
1,368 
2,014 
2,132 
1,295 
1,035 

665 
1,434 
1,657 
2,167 

778 
1.705 
1,130 
2,319 

875 

67 
28 
58 
38 
15 
42 
15 
27 
28 

100 
32 
10 
70 
14 
23 
12 

1S5 
32 
33 

133 
33 
60 

103 

10 
42 
54 
27 

-12 
90 

162 
60 
5 

42 
42 
48 
49 
20 
15 
56 
45 
34 
10 
75 
56 
20 
72 
6 
48 
42 

190 

6 

32 

41 

110 
67 

93 
56 
85 
60 
14 

112 
24 
30 
38 
90 
48 
9 
72 
16 
24 
17 

143 
85 
23 

222 
39 
98 

100 

17X 
76 

102 
65 
14 
74 

192 
88 
18 
29 
52 
60 
31 
48 
22 
86 
98 
44 
28 

105 
94 
34 
72 
18 
53 
78 

255 
20 
98 
58 

136 
68 

315 

96 
141 

284 
40 
274 
239 
115 
308 
280 
192 
44 
2?6 
84 
53 
50 
386 
360 
44 
665 
235 
291 
130 
466 
237 
391 
166 
52 
115 
434 
254 
53 
HO 
174 
94 
92 
189 
56 
366 
230 
203 
165 
348 
320 
195 
240 
115 
293 
340 
384 
89 
382 
243 
545 
179 

687 
734 
435 
783 
230 
480 
504 
235 
632 
555 
512 
359 
S65 
932 
220 
387 
884 
844 
459 
818 
820 
637 
250 
705 
800 
755 
670 
370 
235 
712 
697 
894 
2.i5 
732 
270 
592 
268 
536 
1,221 
515 
545 
70C 
832 
960 
623 
3ft3 
312 
578 
620 
760 
420 
600 
416 
707 
285 

20 
12 

58 
31 

5 
21 
13 
12 
16 
17 
29 
62 
82 
107 

7 

59 
36 
%\ 

5 

S2 
29 
21 
50 

7 
11 
51 
45 
65 
37 
23 
62 
13 
21 
32 

3 
86 

2 
78 
35 
17 
28 
78 
40 
50 
27 
13 
11 
.     20 
34 
36 
26 
15 
15 
14 
28 

11 

V, 

Berkeley 

1 

8 

Boone 

46 

4 

Braxton.           

13 

5 

Brooke 

6 

7 

Cabell  

Calhoun 

1 
4 

8 
9 

Clay 

Doddridge 

2 

10 

in 

B'ayettt ^ 

12 

11 

Gilmei 

12 

12 

i;s 

Graut.... 

Greenbrier  

40 
40 

14 
1F> 

Hitmpshire 

Elancock- _ 

Hardy 

28 

16 

31 

17 

HMrrisoD    

8 

18 

Jackson 

8 

1^ 

Jeffersju  

S 

9i) 

Kanawua  _ 

10 

'?\ 

Lews    *         .  •••.-       

7 

?•> 

Lincoln .*   

1 

?^ 

Logan 

23 

94 

Marion      

1 

25 
'>6 

Marshall- 

Mason 

1 
16 

?7 

Mercer .. . 

17 

98 

Mineral 

19 

oq 

Mingo. 

20 

SO 

Monongalia 

6 

31 

Monroe 

16 

32 
33 

Morgan 

McDowell  _ 

6 

8 

31 

Nicholas 

3 

35 

36 

Ohio 

Fendleton .                  

' 46 

37 

Pleasants 

2 

38 
39 

Pocahontas 

Preston 

75 
7 

40 

Putnam 

8 

4) 

Raleigh 

4 

49 

Randolph 

60 

43 

Ritchie 

4 

'I'l 

Roane           -                 

10 

4^ 

Summers 

14 

'in 

Taylor       

5 

47 

Tucker 

4 

^F 

Tyler                 

1 

49 
50 

Upshur .— 

Wayne  

1 
9 

51 

59 

Webster. 

Wetzel 

5 
4 

53 
54 

Wirt 

Wood 

5 
3 

55 

Wyoming 

12 

AGEICULTaRB. 

TABLE  NO.  89— Continued. 
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COUNTIES. 

CLASSIFICATION  ACCORDING  TO 
TENURE. 

s 

Class  1— Cultivated  by  Ottnbrs. 

3 

"5 

c 

% 

i 

o 
a 

ki 
»o  a> 

a 

1- 

IS 

sag 

U9 

a 

OS 

ii 

The  State 

60,152 

1,535 

2,239 

9,735 

17,329 

475 

135 
130 
536 

50 
311 
350 
186 
448 
3a6 
356 

97 
360 
162 

71 

76 
545 
62  i 

51 
564 
36i 
3C9 

ito 

5-4 

367 
500 
289 
59 
84 
521 
311 
97 
96 
392 
82 
171 
205 
123 
676 
340 
375 
287 
554 
561 
334 
231 
181 
406 
511 
467 
194 
495 
292 
677 
203 

27,294 

1,463 

20 

9 
30 
2S 

2 
16 
10 

8 
11 
13 
22 
51 
72 
90 

6 
48 
32 
19 

4 
19 
2S 
16 
40 

8 
37 
34 
53 
38 
22 
53 
10 
13 
31 

"'"  82 
o 

65 
30 
12 
22 
67 
36 
48 
22 
10 
9 
19 
31 
34 
20 
14 
10 
12 
.       20 

555 

1 

Barbour..                      

1,567 

7r5 

591 

1,581 

267 

978 

9»6 

51S 

1,342 

1,115 

1,0  <9 

549 

1,606 

1,169 

336 

548 

1,9:>7 

1,751 

356 

1,755 

1.4  J5 

1,135 

47< 

J,914 

1,211 

1,6:7 

1  006 

48'J 

414 

1,801 

1,338 

507 

394 

1,286 

432 

934 

622 

819 

2,234 

1.015 

1,0.K1 

1,170 

1,763 

1.797 

1,110 

875 

590 

1.297 

1,538 

1,561 

680 

1,391 

9U8 

1,892 

636 

44 
25 

•7 
17 
12 
17 

9 

7 
21 
31 
18 

6 
52 
12 
17 
10 
119 
22 
32 
57 
28 

8 

10 

109 

31 

41 

i;h 

6 

8 

77 
49 
19 
27 
10 
47 

9 

8 
28 
53 
28 

9 
60 

9 
19 
14 
119 
55 
18 
98 
37 
18 
15 
148 
62 
61 
19 
11 
14 

290 

82 

66 

243 

28 

194 

192 

91 

162 

19.) 

156 

38 

205 

73 

42 

43 

334 

2S7 

34 

156 

199 

18^4 

66 

419 

178 

318 

102 

38 

54 

378 

200 

44 

60 

150 

72 

74 

152 

f.4 

325 

168 

164 

144 

302 

246 

161 

183 

102 

2.^8 

316 

258 

70 

291 

205 

472 

125 

650 
474 
317 
720 
165 
S92 
423 
216 
563 
463 
450 
321 
832 
80(' 
181 

?;^ 

7^9 
216 
66^ 
761 
539 
222 
616 
592 
654 

2w7 
200 
659 
64^ 
333 

m:> 
]8e 

-isj 

\    V 

A  ;-••: 

11 

1 

22 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
l'^ 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

0- 

\^ 

29 
30 
31 
J2 
33 
34 

ai 

36 
37 
38 
39 

Berkeley.                        

Boooe.                  .         

Braxton 

10 

Brooke                            

Cabfcll..                 -* 

1 
3 
2 
9 
4 
9 
27 

Calhoun 

Clay - 

Doddrid<'e               

Fayette?. 

Gilmer  .                               .       

(irant .                     

Greenbrier '-  — 

Hftmcshire ..                 

25 
23 

Hancock  

Hurdv 

Harrigou_._ 

facksou 

Jefferson              

"29 

7 

.    7 

1 

Kaoauha ..         

7 

Lf^wis .                            

Q 

Lincoln _..^ 

L-ogan 

Uarion    _              

1 

20 

1 

Marshall 

Mason. 

1 
16 

Mercer    

16 

Mineral 

Miogo.                

15 
16 

Monongalia _ -. 

Monroe   . 

95 
37 

121 
71 

5 

16 

Morgan 

McDowell 

Nicholas        .             

3 
14 
17 

39 
14 
13 
15 
46 
16 
18 

3 
52 
28 

6 
66 

5 
28 
25 
53 

3 
18 
30 
85 

5 

15 
8 
27 
53 
18 
31 
18 
71 
32 
26 
18 
57 
45 
19 
58 
16 
46 
62 
64 
9 

37 
47 
106 
20 

5 
6 
3 

Ohio _ 

Pendleton 

41 

fleasints..  

Pocahontas 

Preston                  

2 

60 
6 

40 
41 

Putpam  __ _ 

Raleigh  .             

8 
3 

4^> 

Randolph 

51 

43 

44 

Ritchie.. 

Roane 

4 
9 

45 

46 

Summers 

Taylor 

10 
5 

47 

Tucker                   

2 

48 
49 

90 

51 

Tyler.. 

Cpshur 

Wayne  

Webster                    

1 
""8 

^ 

Wetzel               

4 

53 
54 
55 

Wirt 

Wood : 

Wyoming  -.;—  — " - T, 

3 
2 
11 
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COMHISSIOITEB  OF  LaBOB. 

TABLE  NO.  89.— Continued. 


COUNTIES. 

CLASSIFICATION  ACCORDING  TO  TENURE. 

1 

Class  2— Rented  for 

Fixed  Monet  Value. 

a 

a 

1 

3 

0 

1 

8 

Is 

464 

S 

a 

a  . 

a  at 

g| 

S; 

a  A 

-i 

•0 

a 

03 
m 

*  5 

©  0 

The  State 

4^2i^ 

398 

842 

876 

1,535 

lis 

62 

1 
2 

Barbour ^ ...„, 

Berkeley 

4t 

z 

i 

1 
"^ 
k 

1  L> 

s 

1 
1 

k 

67 

1 

i, 
17  :i  ■ 

6 

2 

14 

'          1 

2 
14 

2 
10 

2 

1 

10 
1 
4 
1 
14 
3 

43 

3 
9 
12 
4 
9 
5 
1 

5 

2i 
2 
3 

18 
7 

16 
5 

16 
5 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 

16 
9 

72 
2 
7 
7 
6 
9 

14 
2 

6 

5 

44 

7 

6 

.    '23 

23 

17 

23 

34 

6 

2 

6 

1 

6 

2 

24 

8 

2 

102 

31 

13 

7 

11 

29 

27 

12 

10 

7 

12 

6 

1 

20 

6 

17 

5 

6 

1 

17 

29 

12 

6 

11 

14 

10 

16 

6 

18 

14 

19 

11 

40 

20 

14 

17 

11 

6 

16 

7 

18 

14 

32 

7 

26 

23 

7 

8 

20 

9 

5 

3 

45 

22 

1 

52 

26 

20 

7 

15 

80 

24 

9 

3 

5 

21 

6 

1 

27 

8 

22 

11 

6 

4 

27 

25 

15 

82 

24 

18 

29 

11 

11 

16 

14 

19 

8 

17 

24 

19 

U 

17 
87 
39 

8 
34 
21 
25 
12 
29 
38 
13 
12 
36 
31 
17 
22 
62 
19 
48 
73 
48 
19 

8 
16 
81 
33 
22 
30 

7 
29 
12 
10 
85 

7 
63 
17 

4 
19 
48 
42 
25 
42 
87 
29 
83 
11 
15 
80 
16 
25 
11 
20 
53 
81 
15 

1 
1 
6 
1 
2 
1 
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3 
2 
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1 
4 

8 

1 

3 
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Boone, ^ /. 
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Brooke 

5 

5 

6 

Cabell 

7 

Calhoan 

1 

1 

1 
8 

8 
9 
in 
11 

Clay 

Doddridge „ 

fayette 

Gilmer 

Graut  ., 

Greenbrier 

Hampshire 

tlancock 

12 
13 
14 
15 

3 
5 
8 

l** 

17 

Hardy 

Harrison 

2 

18 

Jackson  

1 

19 
20 
2t 

Jefferson 

Kanawha , 

Lewis ^ 

Lincoln. 

'4 

1 
3 
3 

1 
3 

1 

P3 

Logan  

3 

?4 

Marion 

2& 

Marshall 

Mason 

Mercer 

'        2 

4 
4 
6 
2 



2« 
«7 

?P 

Mineral !.... 

3           2 

2 
2 
1 

28 

Mingo 

10 
6 

13 
1 

15 
1 
7 

12 
1 

6 

12 

10 
1 

12 
2 
5 
3 
1 
1 
8 

24 
5 
5 
8 

12 
8 
2 
1 
4 
8 

27 
9 

20 
8 
8 
8 

30 

Monongalia „ 

Monroe „ 

Morgan.^ 

81 

8^ 

5 

1 
6 

2 

1 
1 

H^ 

McDowell  - 

81 

Nicholai J 

85 

86 

Ohio 

Pendleton ,                    .                         

"i 

37 

HJeafiants ; 

88 

Pocahontas  « 

6 
4 
8 
8 
4 

5 

1 

89 

Preston 

2 
14 
5 
2 
2 
9 
4 
6 

'9 

9 

22 
2 
9 
9 
5 

18 

40 

Putnam. 

41 

Raleigh. 

42 
43 

Randolph 

Ritchie 

6 

41 

Roane  

1 
1 
2 

1 
2 

45 
46 

Summers 

raylor 

47 

48 

49 

SO 

51 

52 

53 

54' 

55' 

rucker 

ryler ._ 

2 

1 
5 

Dpshur 

........ 

Wayue 

1 

iVebster i 

Wetzel 



Wirt 

8 
2 

4 

1 
1 

tVood 

IVyomiog .-. 
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COUNTIES. 


CLASSIFICA.TION  ACCORDING  TO  TENURE. 


Class  3 — Rented  for  Share  of  Products. 


The  State.- }  8,( 


Barbour 

Berkeley 

Boone  

Braxton 

Brooke 

Cabell  _ 

Calhoan 

Clay 

Doddridge.... 

Payette 

Gilmer 

Grant 

Greeabrler ... 
BampKhlre .. 

Haucook 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Jackson , 

Jefferson 

Kanawha 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Lof^an 

AlarioQ  

Marshall.. ...V 

aiason 

Hercer 

Mineral 

Mingo 

Monongalia  . 

Monroe 

Morgan 

McDowell  ... 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Pendleton  ... 
Pleasants. . .. 
Pocahontas .. 

Preston 

Putnam 

Raleigh 

Randolph  .... 

Ritchie 

Roane 

Summers 

Taylor 

Tucker 

Tyler 

Upshur 

Wayne  

Webster 

Wetzel 

Wirt 

Wood 

Wyoming .  ... 


90 
280 
377 
178 

47 
223 
141 

46 
101 
817 
156 

57 
196 
149 

40 

57 
115 
243 
234 
340 

27 
365 
271 
150 
215 
222 
215 

67 
205 
206 
138 

74 

80 
157 

31 

93 
145 

67 
184 
149 
148 
118 
168 
251 
104 
113 

43 

65 

58 
490 

49 
206 
109 
349 
162 


s 

S 

S 

s 

S; 

$■* 

1^ 

•o 

o 

« 

9 

fl  -; 

«8 

•o 

ts 

p  s 

o 

a 

a 

0  . 

ra   0) 

T3  S 

a 

a 

S| 

g§ 

-8 

0 

^ 

^ 

2 

440 

1,182 
~12 

1,699 

1,703 

16 

19 

20 

2 

6 

9 

37 

35 

39 

33 

45 

20 

32 

33 

33 

5 

9 

11 

48 

57 

34 

4 

9 

25 

42 

10 

8 

9 

10 

4 

4 

22 

30 

44 

21 

52 

45 

9 

15 

31 

44 

1 

1 

4 

5 

8 

10 

25 

40 

1 

5 

.    9 

17 

1 

2 

5 

8 



5 

7 

2 

8 

28 

22 

5 

20 

66 

62 

4 

9 

25 

31 

52 

112 

60 

1 

1 

6 

10 

41 

71 

96 

75 

100 

70 

58 

20 

6 

23 

36 

43 

1 

5 

30 

53 

6 

26 

47 

65 

14 

46 

43 

37 

2 

1 

4 

8 

51 

62 

50 

17 

60 

59 

44 

18 

9 

7 

48 

31 

1 

1 

7 

11 

11 

9 

20 

16 

24 

22 

18 

33 

4 
#13 

7 
10 

12 

9 

5 

13 

32 

50 

2 

4 

3 

7 

9 

12 

24 

43 

15 

42 

3i 

23 

13 

15 

28 

44 

6 

7 

17 

18 

20 

40 

35 

31 

19 

36 

60 

32 

10 

10 

25 

19 

1 

11 

42 

27 

1 

2 

7 

7 

1 

3 

18 

22 

9 

8 

11 

16 

115 

161 

108 

48 

1 

3 

8 

10 

6 

37 

51 

61 

2 

8 

18 

36 

19 

22 

61 

108 

43 

40 

37 

22 

3,003 


55 
32 
6SI 
57 
7 
40 
52 
50 
26 
97 

101 
23 
37 
52 
88 

196 
85 
9 
80 
20 
42 

125 
68 
66 
43 
22 
24 
40 
52 
20 
59 
20 
43 
45 
34 
94 
35 
47 
59 
39 
72 
34 
31 
23 
211 
13 
56 
26 
49 
43 

139 
17 


85 


8 
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1 

? 

"   '2 

2 

1 

1 
10 

7 

o 

7 
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2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

4 

7 

10 

2 

2 

I 

7 

4 

3 
1 

4 

2 

1 

' 

2 

I 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Pbboentaoes. 


90.41 
70.13 
58.28 
88.52 
71.01 
54.76 
88.63 
82.73 
87.37 
75.39 
84.26 
87.42 
85.18 
85.33 
81.75 
85.36 
87.47 
85.16 
55.36 
71.78 
91.17 
72.15 
60.95 
90.36 
76.74 
83.12 
72.52 
79.73 
60.67 
86.21 
87.73 
84.92 
66.44 
87.54 
73.73 
85.82 
79.03 
89.41 
88.76 
78.01 
83.41 
85.65 
87.53 
84.28 
85.63 
84.64 
88.72 
90.44 
92.82 
72  08 
87.52 
81.64 
80.35 
81.59 
73.83 


5.87 


2.71 
4.70 
4.99 
1.45 

15.93 
7.06 
7.36 

10.40 
5.79 
9.80 
3.24 
3.50 
4.40 
8.72 
8.27 
5.45 
7.35 
3.01 
8.24 

14.26 
7.17 
4.45 
6.06 
2.45 
9.89 
5.46 
3.95 
9.13 
5 
3.68 
3.47 
2.68 

19.39 
1. 

19.45 
4. 

2.28 
3.93 
4.05 

10.53 
5.01 
6.22 
4.07 
3.94 
6.42 
4 
4.96 
5.37 
3.80 
5.26 
5.91 
6.22 

10.00 
3.44 

8.as 


S 

5 

11.86 


6.24 
35.34 
27.38 
9.96 
12.23 
17.30 
11.53 
6.40 
6.56 
14.67 
12.65 
9.07 
10.39 
10.87 
9.73 
8.88 
9.31 
11.81 
36.23 
13.49 
1.73 
23.21 
34.92 
7.08 
13.29 
11.46 
16.98 
11.11 
80.19 
9.86 
9.04 
15.17 
10.67 
5.29 
8.36 
18.43 
7.31 
7.31 
11.45 
11.42 
8.64 
8.67 
11.77 
8.03 
11.01 
6.46 
4.53 
3.50 
22.61 
6.29 
12.02 
12.39 
9.64 
10.73 
18.51 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


STATE  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA, 

Office  of  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  June  1,  U898. 

To  His  Excellency^  G.  W.  Atkinson,  ., 

Governor  of  West   Virginia. 

Sir: — 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit,  herewith,  the  report  of  this 
department  for  the  years  1897  and  1898. 

Very  respectfully, 

I.  V.  Barton, 

Commissioner  of  Labor. 


INTRODUCTION. 

• 


INTRODUCTION 


This  report  is  divided  into  five  parts:  Part  I,  Condition  of  Man- 
ufactures, shows  by  industries  number  employed,  January  1, 
1897,  and  January  1,  1898,  with  per  cent,  of  increase  or  decrease, 
average  daily  hours  of  labor,  number  of  weeks  in  operation  during 
1897  and  change  in  wage  rates  during  the  year,  in  500  manufactur- 
ing establishments  in  the  State: 

Part  II,  Strike  of  Bituminous  Coal  Miners,  1897,  shows  the 
effect  and  extent  of  the  strike  in  West  Virginia,  giving  number 
of  miners  employed,  number  out  during  strike,  number  who  have 
resumed  work  January  1,  1898,  number  who  have  resumed  work 
at  advanced  rate  and  number  who  have  resumed  work  at  union 
wage  scale,  by  counties  and  by  mining  districts  and  number  of 
miners  in  West  Virginia,  reported  organized  January  1,  1898, 
number  reported  organized  prior  to  strike,  number  organized 
miners  reported  unemployed,  January  1,  1898,  number  Local 
Unions,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  prior  to  strike,  and 
number  Local  Unions,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  re- 
ported January  1,  1898 : 

Part  III,  Kesources  and  Advantages  of  West  Virginia,  gives 
general  resources,  water,  fuel,  labor  and  railroad  advantages,  the 
principal  crops,  cost  of  land  and  social  and  educational  advantages 
of  the  fifty-five  counties  of  the  State : 

Part  IV,  Factory  Inspection,  shows  the  extent  of  factory  inspec- 
tion in  the  United  States,  recommends  further  provision  for  the 
inspection  of  factories  and  workshops  in  the  State  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  factory  inspector  and  shows  industrial  establish- 
ments inspected  during  1897: 

Part  V,  Labor  Laws  of  West  Virginia,  gives  laws  relating  to 
labor,  compiled  from  the  Code  of  1891  and  subsequent  Acts  of  the 
Legislature. 


10  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

The  work  of  this  department  has  b^en  greatly  hampered  by  the 
inadequate  appropriation  for  contingent  expenses. 

I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  the  appropriation  for  con- 
tingent expenses  be  increased  to  at  least  $1,000  per  year. 

Statement  of  expenditures  for  twelve  months  ending  June  1, 
1898,  given  on  last  page,  shows  appropriation  for  the  years  1897- 
1898,  to  be  exhausted  in  the  first  year's  work. 

In  addition  to  the  recommendation  submitted  in  the  Report  of 
Factory  Inspection,  Part  IV,  that  a  law  be  passed  making  effi- 
cient provision  for  the  inspection  of  factories  and  workshops  and 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  factory  inspector,  I  would 
further  recommend  that  the  law  regulating  the  employment  of 
children  be  amended  to  read : 

No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any 
mine,  or  in  any  factory  or  manufacturing  establishment  within 
this  State. 

No  child  under  the  ago  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed  by  any 
person,  flrn.  or  corporation,  at  employment  whereby  its  life  or 
limb  is  endangered  or  its  health  is  likely  to  be  injured  or  its  morals 
depraved  by  such  employment. 

A  sworn  statement  of  the  age  of  all  minors  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  shall  be  obtained  and  kept  by  employers,  which  statement 
shall  be  produced  for  inspection  on  demand. 

Further  relative  to  the  proposed  law  for  a  more  eflBcient  system 
of  factory  and  workshop  inspection : 

That  seats  be  provided  for  female  employees,  in  mercantile, 
and  manufacturing  establishments,  for  their  use  when  not  actively 
engaged  and  that  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  any  county  be  au- 
thorized upon  the  complaint  on  oath  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
or  factory  inspector,  to  prosecute  before  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State,  actions  against 
any  person  or  persons  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

THE  purpose  of  THE  BUREAU  OF  LABOR. 

At  the  thirteenth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Association 
of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics,  held  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
May  19-21,  1897,  President  Carroll  D.  Wright,  in  an  interesting 
address  on  this  subject,  said  in  part: 

''The  question  is  often  asked  and  we  have  answered  it  ever}" 
year :  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  chain  of  offices,  reaching  from 
Maine  to  California  and  now  numbering  thirty-three  in  all,  with 
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a  Federal  Department  of  Labor,  whose  general  purposes  and  mo- 
tives are  the  same  as  those  which  actuate  the  State  offices?" 

The  impression  generally  prevails  among  those  who  have  not 
come  in  close  contact  with  the  results  of  the  work  of  these  bu- 
reaus, that  they  are  in  some  way  connected  w^ith  various  propa- 
ganda or  with  labor  agitation,  that  their  purpose  is  to  secure  cer- 
tain things  in  the  way  of  legislative  concessions  to  labor  or  to  help 
make  attacks  upon  capital. 

Nothing  is  farther  from  the  truth  than  this  impression. 

Our  bureaus  belong  to  the  educational  functions  of  the  State. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  w^ith  solutions,  except  in  so  far  as  facts 
properly  and  honestly  collected  and  accurately  and  scientifically 
analyzed  and  published  may  help  in  the  solution  of  some  of  the 
difficult  problems  which  confront  us  everywhere  in  these  closing 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  labor  question  occupies  a 
different  position  each  succeeding  decade  or  generation.  What  it 
may  have  been  does  not  indicate  what  it  is  now.  Formerly  the 
labor  question  was  a  very  narrow  one,  and  consisted  simply  in  the 
proposition,  How  can  wages  be  raised  and  the  working  hours  per 
day  reduced?  And  the  demand  of  the  wage  worker  in  former 
times  was  for  an  increase  of  wages  or  a  decrease  in  the  hours  of 
labor,  or  both,  with  a  view  of  elevatiiig  his  standard  of  life.  You 
should  remember  that  when  this  demand  was  first  made  wages 
were  paid  in  accordance  with  David  Ricardo's  old  and  well  known 
"iron  law  of  w^ages, "  under  which  the  rate  of  wages  was  fixed  at 
a  point  which  simply  covered  a])solute  physical  necessities  of  a 
man,  his  clothing,  his  food,  and  his  shelter.  This  was  much  to  be 
gi'anted  for  day  labor,  simply  that  the  physical  machine,  the 
working  anatom.y,  should  riot  depreciate  in  value;  but  in  the  last 
generation  or  two  there  has  come  something  beyond  this  which 
means  more  than  the  mere  physical  wants  of  man,  and  this  some- 
thing else  relates  to  the  workingman's  interest  in  society,  how  he 
can  receive  wages  enough  to  enable  him  to  becom.e  w4iat  he  has 
been  made  everywhere,  a  political,  a  social,  and  a  moral  factor  in 
the  conamunity.  He  now  receives  w-ages  from  10  to  lf5  per  cent, 
margin  above  the  rate  which  the  "iron  law  of  ^vages"  would  fix 
as  his  compensation  for  so  much  labor  rendered.  The  extra  de- 
mand for  some  of  the  elevating  and  spiritualizing  influences  of  life 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  labor  question  today ;  and  so  it  means 
sociology  as  a  whole,  the  science  of  society — how^  can  society  grow^ ; 
and  grow  in  the  very  best  way,  so  that  all  men  shall  receive  some- 
thing of  the  things  in  this  life  which  mean  culture,  education — 
art,  even. 

This  demand  wherever  you  meet  it  is  evidence  by  w^liat  we  call 
"social  unrest, "  and  it  is  the  function  of  these  offices  "svhich  we 
represent  to  contribute  facts,  and  facts  only,  which  shall  help  us 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  this  social  unrest  and  enable  us  to 
determine,  if  possible,  whether  there  shall  be  any  danger  in  it,  or 
whether  the  social  unrest  means  something  that  shall  carry  civili- 
zation still  farther  up  in  the  advance  of  the  times.     Then  what  is 
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the  labor  question  concretely  stated?    The  underlying  factors  of 
.the  labor  question  had  their  origin  so  long  ago,  that  history  gives 
no  account  of  them,  as  far  back   as  when  a  certain  tribe  lived  on 
the  table  lands  of  Central  Asia,  away  back  of  the  historic  period, 
and  so  far  back  that  all  we  know  of  it  comes  from  the  Sanscrit. 
This  tribe  grew  refined;  it  became  intelligent;  it  built  boats,  and 
steered  them  in   the  streams  with  a  rudder,  and  propelled  them 
with  oars  as  we  do  today;  it  wove  cloth;  it  did  many  things  that 
indicated  a  higher  sense  of  true  civilization;  and  then,  gentlemen, 
commenced   that  great  fever  of  unrest,  w^hich  has  followed  the 
Aryan  race  to  this  moment,  and  will   follow  it  until  the  end, 
whenever  that  may  be,  thousands  or  millions  of  years  hence,  and 
it  is  to  this  unrest  that  our  Western  Hemisphere  owes  its  existence 
as  a  populated  land.     As  soon  as  his  tribe,  that  grew  somewhat 
refined,  found  itself  in  that  position,  the  ambition  seized  its  mem- 
bers and  a  portion  of  the  old  tribe  came  down  from  the  table  lands 
of  Central  Asia  and  found  itself  wandering  westward.     Other  sec- 
tions came  down  behind    them  and  pushed  on   those  that  were  in 
advance,  and  they  crossed  the  eastern   waters  and  settled  the  Hel- 
lenic States.     They  made  Central  Europe  what  it  is,  and,  finally, 
crossed  the  English  Channel  and  settled   Great  Britian,  and  soon 
they  found  themselves  fretting  on  the  outmost  western  rock  of 
the  Irish   coast,  with  just  as  much  unrest  in  their  souls  as  they 
ever  had  during  the  centuries  back  of  them,  and  they  peered  into 
the  western   ocean  and  finally  one  of  their  number,  one  day  in 
October,  in  1492,  found  himself  still  peering  from  the  deck  of  his 
battered  caravel  into  the  west,  and  this  great  continent  was  dis- 
covered.    More  of  his  tribe   kept  sweeping  on  and  sweeping  on, 
settling  a  fringe  all   along  the  Atlantic  coast,  crossing  the  rivers, 
and  finding  themselves  at  last  beyond  the  Mississippi,  until  now 
the  sons   of  this  old,  ambitious   Aryan   race  are  fretting  on   the 
outmost  coast  of  this  country.     Whether  or  not  they  will  in  time 
sweep  over  the   Pacific  and  reach  again  the  table  lands  of  Central 
Asia  is  a  great  question  in  sociology,  but  my  reason  for  referring 
to  this  fact  is  to  show  you  that  the  unrest  which  made  this  country 
what  it  is,  is  of  the  remotest  origin,  and  we  Americans  find  in  our 
veins  today  the  very  life  blood  which  made  those  characters  thous- 
ands of  years  ago  distinctive,  and  this  unrest  has  followed  us,  and 
is  following  us,  and  we  are  feeling  it  in  accessions  as  the  genera- 
tions pile  up  in  the  passage  of  time. 

This,  gentlemen,  concretely,  is  the  *labor  question  of  today. 
What  shall  be  done  with  this  unrest;  how  shall  it  be  shaped;  not 
whether  it  can  be  killed,  but  whether  the  struggle  under  it  can  be 
softened,  can  be  guided,  can  be  moulded  into  some  force  which 
shall  mean  the  very  best  for  human  conditions.  So,  when  we  speak 
of  the  labor  question  in  the  narrow  sense  it  is  because  we  do  not 
comprehend  it;  but  what  our  bureaus  mean  when  they  use  the 
term  ** labor  question"  is  the  physical,  the  moral,  and  the  social 
condition  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  that  make  the  world  go 
after  all.    Therefore,  when  we  contribute  facts,  when  we  investi- 
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gate  conditions,  we  are  simply  contributing  something  to  help  legis- 
lators, to  help  philosophers,  economists,  writers,  and  students 
everywhere  to  know  better  how  to  soften  these  conditions,  and 
how  to  helj)  the  common  man  to  a  higher  and  more  elevated 
standard  of  living.  Not  to  solve  problems,  because  no  one  of  them 
can  be  solved;  there  is  no  complete  solution  of  the  labor  question 
in  all  its  phases,  and  when  a  body  of  men  find  a  solution  for  all  of 
the  existing  problems  of  today  I  want  to  assure  you  that  immedi- 
ately after  you  will  witness  the  death  of  industry  and  a  stagnation 
of  the  community  at  large.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
unrest,  about  discontent,  and  there  are  several  kinds  of  discontent 
which  prevail ;  but  the  discontent  that  is  legitimate  is  that  which 
impels  men,  always  and  ever,  to  seek  better  conditions.  That  is 
what  has  brought  millions  across  the  stormy  ocean  to  settle  in  this 
land;  that  is  what  has  made  the  United  States  what  it  is;  that  is 
what  is  building  the  South  into  a  great  industrial  empire.  Now, 
as  facts  are  collected,  classified,  and  systemized,  we  find  that 
out  of  them  all,  which  means  the  knowledge  of  conditions  as  they 
are,  there  is  growing  a  new  political  economy,  which  Henry  D. 
Lloyd  has  defined.     I  will  use  his  words: 

**There  is  a  new  political  economy,  which  looks  first  to  the  care 
and  culture  of  men.  There  is  a  new  struggle  for  life,  the  life  of 
others.  There  is  a  new  science  which  finds  man  in  the  same  womb 
with  the  fish,  the  dog,  the  serpent,  the  bird,  and  traces  his  lineage 
back  to  brotherhood  with  the  humblest  life  of  the  planet.  There  is 
a  new  self-interest  of  the  individual  who  puts  his  family  before 
himself,  his  country  before  his  family,  mankind  before  his  coun- 
try, because  there  is  filtering  into  his  consciousness  the  vast  fact 
that  his  share  of  what  is  done  for  him  by  mankind  is  of  far  more 
value  to  him  than  what  he  does  for  himself.  There  is  a  new  self- 
interest  of  the  community  which  is  going  into  the  slums,  fac- 
tories, mines,  sewers,  to  make  all  safe  by  making  its  weakest  safe. 
There  is  a  new  state,  the  organized  body  of  Christ,  which  feeds 
the  hungry,  heals  the  sick,  and  visits  those  in  prison,  and  gathers 
up  the  children.  There  is  a  new  religion,^ — a  religion  of  progress, 
and  of  man  as  a  partner  in  the  creation  of  that  progress,  creating 
new  ideas,  new  species  of  plants  and  •  animals,  new  men  and  new 
society.  Mankind  prays  to  the  *  All-Perfect  Father,'  but  as  it  ut- 
ters the  words  the  indomitable  within  whispers  that  if  God  should 
stop  at  perfection  man  would  pass  Him  by." 

There  is  a  new  political  economy,  then,  and  the  facts  which  we 
are  helping  to  collect  are  assisting  in  its  creation.  This  new  po- 
litical economy  seeks  the  co-ordination  of  ethical  forces  and  econ- 
omical forces.  Now  you  see  how  difficult  it  is,  if  I  am  right  in 
this  position,  to  solve  any  problem.  Our  bureaus  contribute  the 
facts  which  show  all  there  is  in  arbitration,  and  yet  we  all  recog- 
nize that  industrial  arbitration  is  not  a  solution  of  the  great  labor 
problem  itself,  as  has  been  contended.  We  contribute  facts  to 
show  the  relation  of  the  alcoholic  liquor  traffic  to  crime,  insanity, 
and  pauperism,  but  we  know  well  that  the  economic  complications 
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of  this  traffic  cannot  be  removed  at  the  present  time.  We  know 
that  however  desirable  it  may  be,  that  temperance  principles 
should  prevail,  there  are  great  economic  difficulties  in  the  way, 
one  of  which  is  that  should  you  wipe  alcohol  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  you  would  turn  90,000,000  bushels  of  corn  back  on  the  far- 
mer, throw  millions  out  of  employment,  and  destroy  the  activity 
of  a  billion  dollars  of  capital.  Can  such  a  state  of  affairs  be 
brought  about  instantaneously  by  legislation  or  any  other  process 
and  not  disturb  the  whole  industrial  equilibrium  of  the  country? 
Our  bureaus  show  the  facts  relating  to  the  employers' liability; 
they  do  not  argue,  but  they  show  conditions,  and  thus  our  legisla- 
tors are  able  to  discuss  with  intelligence  such  a  problem  as  that  of 
employers'  liability  when  it  comes  up. 

There  are  many  other  features  to  which  we  contribute,  but  we 
know  they  are  not  solutions.  A  legislature  cannot  solve  economic 
problems,  any  more  than  can  the  voUmtMi-y  remedies  which  are 
projected,  such  as  tin  incrense  in  wages,  establishment  of  a  system 
of  proiit  sharing.  co-o])eration,  socialism,  nationalism,  or  the  ever 
present  hinsjle  tax.  We  all  l<now  that  these  are  phases  and  not 
complete  sohitions.  We  know,  says  John  Stewart  Mill,  that  there 
is  no  one  thing  that  can  be  done,  which,  when  done,  will  relieve 
the  world  of  all  the  incongruities,  misery,  and  unhappiness  that 
exist.  We  know  that  these  thinc::s  need  study  and  co-ordination, 
and  it  is  onlv  through  the  collection  of  facts,  from  bottom  condi- 
tions, that  these  things  can  be  of  any  service.  The  co-ordination 
of  vital  principles  of  competition  and  social  service,  the  old  econ- 
omic man  of  Ricardo,  the  socii:!  man  of  today — a  man  who  must 
believe  and  know  that  to  meet  success  he  must  render  the  very 
best  service  that  is  in  him  to  his  community,  and  that  it  is  the 
community's  duty  to  render  the  very  best  service  to  the  individual. 

These  bureaus  are  not  socialistic,  either.  They  do  not. preach 
the  doctrine  of  socialism,  even,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  when  the 
heads  of  the  office  may  be  socialistic  in  their  tendencies.  They 
know  the  difference  between  revolutionary  socialism  and  construc- 
tive socialism.  They  know  the  iniquity  and  immorality,  even,  of 
granting  equal  compensation  ior  unequal  service.  They  recog- 
nize on  the  other  hand,  however,  all  the  vitality  that  there  is  in 
socialism,  and  that  vitality  consists  in  its  being  a  criticism,  not  a 
philoso])hy  nor  a  system.  We  know  well  that  only  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  men  is  to  be  found  the  solution  of  any  problem.  We 
know  that  in  the  elevation  and  the  broadening  of  the  individual  is 
to  be  found  the  very  best  social  system  and  the  very  best  social 
standards.  Now,  with  these  aims  before  it,  this  l)ody  of  men 
meets  annually  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  methods  of  how  to 
rea(*h  these  facts,  which  are  so  iiniu)rtant  in  tlie  consideration  of 
the  vexed  questions  of  the  day  so  far  as  they  relate  in  any  way  to 
industry.  If  industry  does  not  flourish  and  is  not  healthy,  the 
community  itself  nmst  suffer,  for  all  society  wherever  it  exists  is 
de])endent  upon  a  vigorous  condition  of  industry.  We  need  not, 
therefore,  advance  any  particular  theory  or  advocate*  any  particu- 
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lar  solution,  but  simply  content  ourselves  with  goiog  forward  on 
the  lines  which  have  been  laid  out  by  our  respective  legislatures, 
which  point  out  our  simple  duty  of  collecting  facts  and  fearlessly 
publishing  them,  whether  they  affect  our  own  individual  theories 
or  the  theories  of  the  party  which  may  be  in  power  at  the  time. 
It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  help  the  nation  and  help  the 
State  and  constitute  as  time  goes  on  the  true  remedy  which  lies  in 
the  practical  application  of  some  of  the  simplest  rules  of  that  great 
body  of  principles  known  as  Christianity.  This  m&y  sound  very 
much  like  a  platitude,  but  if  there  be  any  other  way,  no  philosopher 
or  economist  has  yet  discovered  it. 

So,  to  provide  solutions,  and  to  give  mankind  a  better  standard 
of  living,  the  attack  must  be  made  all  along  the  line  and  not  at 
anyone  point.  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, has  defined  a  crank.  He  says  a  crank  is  a  man  who  sees 
something  very  clearly,  but  not  in  its  relations;  and  it  is  so  in  the 
attempts  to  solve  phases  of  the  labor  problem.  One  man  sees  a 
thing  very  clearly ;  he  sees  that  the  temperance  question  involves 
the  happiness  and  economic  conditions  of  men,  and  he  thinks  that 
if  temperance  principles  could  only  prevail  the  world  would  be 
happy.  Another  man  ignores  that  and  says,  **If  you  can  only 
establish  industrial  arbitration  you  will  settle  all  your  difficul- 
ties."  Another  man  thinks  that  the  eight-hour  day  would  solve 
the  problem  and  remove  all  difficulties  attending  to  industrial  con- 
ditions. All  these  things  are  good,  but  they  must  be  considered 
together  in  their  relations  one  to  the  other,  or  else  you  are  simply 
setting  up  bricks  to  be  knocked  down.  Our  duty,  then,  whether 
as  Commissioners  of  Labor,  or  in  whatever  capacity  we  may  serve, 
is  to  help  contribute  to  the  sum  of  knowledge  which  shall  ulti- 
mately soften  this  struggle  without  attempting  to  remove  that  di- 
vine discontent  which  makes  the  world  what  it  is,  and  which  gives 
us  whatever  civilization  now  exists. 


Following  is  a  list  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  in  the  United 
States,  with  date  of  establishment  and  name  and  address  of  execu- 
tive officers  in  charge: 

United  States  Department  of  Labor — Established  as  Bureau  of 
Labor,  January  31,  1885;  made  a  Department  of  Labor  June  18, 
1888.  Annual  reports.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor — Established  June 
28,  1869.  Annual  reports.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor,  Horace  G,  Wadlin,  Boston,  Mass. 

Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics — Established  April 
12,  1872.  Annual  reports.  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Industrial  Sta- 
tistics, James  M.  Clark,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Connecticut  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  July  12, 
1878.  Abolished  July  28,  1875.  Re-established  April  28,  1885. 
Annual  reports.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Samuel  B.  Home, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Kentucky  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor  and  Statistics — First 
established  March  20,  1876,  as  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Horticul- 
ture and  Statistics;  the  duties  of  the  bureau  were  enlarged  and 
present  name  adopted  April  2,  1892.  Biennial  reports.  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  Labor  and  Statistics,  Lucas  Moore, 
Frankfort,  Ky. 

Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Inspection — Estab- 
lished March  19,  1879;  enlarged  March  23,  1888.  Annual  reports. 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  Arthur  Rozelle,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Ohio  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  May  5,  1877.  An- 
nual reports.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  William  Ruehrwein,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  In^lustries — 
Established  March  27,  1878.  Annual  reports.  Chief  of  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Industries,  Charles  H.  Simmerman, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  May  29,  1879. 
Biennial  reports.  Secretary  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  David 
Ross,  Springfield,  111. 

Indiana  Bureau  of  Statistics — Established  March  29,  1879. 
Biennial  reports.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  John  B.  Con- 
ner, Indianapolis,  Ind. 

New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  May  4, 1888. 
Annual  reports.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  John  T.  McDonough, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

California  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  March  8 
1888.     Biennial   reports.     Commissioner  of  Labor,  E.  L.    Fitz- 
gerald, San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Michigan  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics — Established 
June  6,  1888.  Annual  reports.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Joseph 
L.  Cox,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Wisconsin  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  April  8, 
1888.  Biennial  reports.  Commissioner  of -Labor,  Halford  Erick- 
son,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Iowa  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  April  8,  1884. 
Biennial  reports.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  W.  E.  O'Bleness,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 
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Maryland  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics — Established  March 
27,  1884.  Annual  reports.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Inddstrial  Sta- 
tistics, Chas.  H.  Myers,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kansas  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  March  5,  1885. 
Annual  reports.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  To- 
peka,  Kan. 

Rhode  Island  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  March  29, 
1887.  Annual  reports.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Henry  E. 
Tipke,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Nebraska  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics — Established 
March  31,  1887.  Biennial  reports.  The  Governor,  ex-officio  Com- 
missioner. Deputy  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Sta- 
tistics, J.  H.  Powers,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

North  Carolina  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  Feb- 
ruary 28, 1887.  Annual  reports.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  James 
Y.  Hamrick,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Maine  Bure|iu  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  March  7,  1887. 
Annual  reports.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Samuel  T.  Matthews, 
Augusta,  Me. 

Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor — Established  .as  a  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  March  8,  1887 ;  enlarged  and  changed  to  Bureau  of  La- 
bor, April,  1893.  Biennial  reports.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  L. 
G.  Powers,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Colorado  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Established  March  24, 
1887.  Biennial  reports.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  W.  H.  Klett, 
Denver,  Colo. 

West  Virginia  Bureau  of  Labor — Established  February  22, 1889. 
Annual  reports.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  I.  V.  Barton,  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va. 

North  Dakota  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Labor — Estab- 
lished October  I,  1890.  Biennial  reports.  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  H.  U.  Thomas,  Bismarck,  N.  D. 

Utah  Bureau  of  Statistics — Established  March  18,1890.  An- 
nual reports.  Territorial  Statistician,  Joseph  P.  Bache,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

Tennessee  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Mines — Established 
March  23,  1891.  Annual  reports.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  A. 
D.  Hargis,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Montana  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor  and  Industry — Estab- 
lished February  17,  1893.  Annual  reports  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  J.  H.  Calderhead,  Helena,  Mont. 
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New  Ha^npshire  Bureau  of  Labor — Established  March  80,  1893, 
Biennial  reports.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Julian  F.  Trask,  Con- 
cord, N.  H. 

Washington  Bureau  of  Labor — Established  June  11, 1897.  An- 
nual reports.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  W.  P.  C.  Adams,  Olympia, 
Wash. 
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NewHam]ishire  Bureaii  ot  Labor — E^tabli^htMl  March  30,  IM 
Bumniul  roijorts.  CVjiiiiiiirisioiit^r  of  Labor,  Julian  F.  Triiiik,  Om- 
cord,  N,  H, 

Wanbin^ton  l?iireau  of  La})or— E.staf)lishcd  June  11,  IS97.  Ati- 
nnal  re})ortii,  Conunirti^ioutjr  uf  Labof,  W,  P.  C,  Adanj^jtMyniipia. 
Wat^h.  - 
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CONDITION    or   MANUFACTURES. 


Condition  of  Manufactures  shows  by  industries  the  number  em- 
ployed, January  1,  1897,  and  January  ],  1898,  with  per  cent,  of 
increase  or  decrease,  average  daily  hours  of  labor,  number  of 
weeks  in  operation  during  1897*  and  change  in  wage  rates  during 
the  year  in  500  manufacturing  establishments  m  the  State. 

To  secure  the  information  desired  relative  to  labor  and  wage 
conditions,  the  following  blank  was  used  and  the  result  of  the  in- 
vestigation is  shown  in  the  following  tables,  summary  and 
analysis : 

State  of  West  ViRomrA, 
Office  of  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va., 1898. 


I  desire  to  report  Condition  of  Manufactures  in  West  Virginia 

for  1897. 
Will  you  please  report  for  your  establishment  by  answering 

the  following  questions: 

1.  What  do  you  manufacture? 

2.  Number  of  employes  on  pay  roll,  January  1,  1897? . 

3.  Number  of  employes  on  pay  roll,  January  1,  1898?     

4.  Average  hours  of  labor  per  day  during  1897?     

5.  Number  of  weeks  in  operation  during  1897?     

6.  Have  wages  been  advanced  since  January  1,  1897?     

7.  What  per  cent?     

'8.  Was  such  advance  a  restoration  of  former  rates?     

9.  Have  wages  been  reduced  since  January  1,  1897?     

10.  What  per  cent?     
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Section  5,  Chapter  16,  Acts  of  1889,  provides: 

**If  any  person,  or  the  oiBcers  of  any  company  or  corporation 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  answer,  within  a  reasonable  time,  any 
proper  question  propounded  to  him  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  or  if  any  person  or  officers  of  any  compaijy  or  corporation 
to  whom  a  list  of  interrogatories  has  been  furnished,  shall. neglect 
or  refuse  to  fully  and  truthfully  answer  and  return  the  same,  such 
person  or  officer  of  such  company  or  corporation  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  The  Commissioner  of  Labor  shall  re- 
port to  the  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  the  proper  county  all  such 
violations  of  this  act;  whereupon  said  Prosecuting  Attorney  shall 
proceed  against  the  persons  guilty." 

The  results  of  this  investigation  will  be  published  in  totals, 
the  name  of  establishment  reporting  being  withheld  and  your  an- 
swer to  the  questions  asked  will  be  considered  as  confidential. 

The  information  you  are  requested  to  give  is  desired  within  ten 
days. 

Will  you  please  give  the  matter  immediate  attention  and  return 
in  stamped,  addressed  envelope  enclosed? 

Yours  very  truly, 

I.  V.  BARTON, 
Commissioner  of  Labor. 
Schedule  No Index 
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INDUSTRY— BBEWERIES  AND  DISTILLERIES. 


S  to 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

*3 

NTimber 

Number 

Average 

of  Weeks 

Wages 

Wages 

Wages 

fl 

Employed 

Employed 

Dally 

in 

Advanced 

Restored 

Bedaoed 

0(S 

January  1, 

January  1, 

Hours  of 

Operation 

Sinoe 

sinoe 

Since 

1897 

1838 

Labor. 

During 

January  1, 

January  1, 

January  1, 

2i 

1897 

1897 

1897 

1897 

1 

11 

9 

IQ 

52 



2 

86 

n 

10 

52 

3 

22 

22 

10 

52 

4 

53 

67 

10 

52 

5 

7 

5 

22 

26 

6 

8 

10 

10 

52 

10 

7 

^ 

3 

10 

8 

40 

40 

10 

12 

Total 

230 

240 

^ 
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INDUSTRY— BRICK  AND  CLAYS. 


« . 

"I 

Number 
Employed 
January  1. 

Number 
Employed 
January  1, 

Average 

Daily 

Hours  of 

Number 
of  Weeks 

In 
Operation 

Per  Cent 
Wages 

Advanced 
Since 

Per  Cent. 

Wages 
Restored 

Since 

Per  Cent. 

Wages 
Reduced 

Slnoo 

1897. 

1808 

Labor. 

During 

January  I, 

January  1, 

January  1, 

0 

1897 

1897 

1897 

1897 

1 

15 

15 

10 

40 

2 

23 

23 

10 

35 

3 

20 

20 

8 

40 

4 

30 

30 

8 

36 

5 

23 

30 

10 

20 

6 

15 

15 

10 

52 

7 

121 

90 

10 

48 



8 

17 

17 

10 

28 

9 

25 

25 

10 

37 

10 

3 

2 

9 

5 

20 

11 

15 

15 

8 

....... 

12 

8 

8 

10 

12 

13 

2 

16 

24 

14 

40 

40 

10 

10 



15 

221 

272 

10 

35 

16 

110 

10 

36 

5 

17 

16 

10 

34 

18 

35 

35 

9 

44 

19 

50 

50 

10 

32 

20 

35 

35 

9 

32 

21 

32 

15 

6 

33 

20 

22 

12 

12 

8 

9 

23 

18 

10 

4 

24 

8 

8 

10 

16 
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II 

Kiimber 

Number 

Average 

Number 
or  Weeks 

Per  Cent 
Wages 

Per  Cent 
Wages 

Per  Cent 
Wages 

^1 

Employed 

Employed 

Daily 

in 

Advanced 

Restored 

Reduced 

004 

January  1, 

January  1, 

Hours  of 

Operation 

Since 

Slnoe 

Since 

n 

1807 

1898 

Labor. 

During 

January  1, 

January  1, 

January  1, 

'A 

1897 

1897 

1897 

1897 

26 

5 

4 

9 

52 

27 

2 

3 

10 

52 

28 

15 

15 

10 

50 

29 

27 

29 

10 

52 

30 

3 

3 

8 

.     30 

31 

9 

9 

10 

32 

32 

18 

18 

10 

3H 

38 

12 

6 

10 

48 

10 

84 

50 

60 

9 

52 

35 

2 

2 

12 

52 

10 

36 

15 

15 

12 

52 

37 

3 

3 

10 

52 

38 

30 

50 

9 

52 

5 

5 

89 

4 

4 

10 

52 

40 

9. 

9 

9 

52 

41 

2 

2 

12 

52 

42 

11 

14 

10 

52 

30 

14 

14 

48 

3 

3 

12 

8 

44 

14 

15 

10 

52 

46 

6 

6 

12 

50 

46 

8 

8 

10 

52 

47 

8 

10 

10     . 

41 

48 

13 

22 

9 

40 

49 

5 

5 

10 

52 

Potal 

961 

1042 
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INDUSTRY-PAPER  AND  PAPER  GOODS. 


Number 

Per  Cent. 

Percent. 

Per  Cent. 

25 

Number 

Number 

Average 

of  Weeks 

Wages 

Wages 

Wages 

^1 

Bmployed 
January  1, 

Employed 
January  1, 

Daily 
Hours  of 

in 
Operation 

Advanced 
Since 

Restored 
Since 

Reduced 
Since 

J2  0) 

1897. 

1898. 

Labor. 

During 

January  1, 

January  1, 

January  1, 

5Z5 

1897. 

1897 

1897 

1897 

1 

42 

40 

24 

43 

2 

40 

40 

24 

44 

3 

15 

15 

12 

40 

4 

25 

25 

10 

52 

6 

225 

275 

24 

52 

r. 

200 

250 

24 

52 

7 

10 

10 

30 

8 

100 

100 

10 

52 

Total 

647 

766 
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la 

Number 

Number 

Average 

Number 
of  Weeks 

Per  Cent. 
Wages 

Per  Cent. 
Wages 

Per  Cent. 
Wages 

5g. 

Employed 

Employed 

Dally 

in 

Advanced 

Restored 

Reduced 

January  1, 

January  I, 

Hours  of 

Operation 

Slnoe 

Since 

Since 

11 

55 

1897 

1898 

Labor. 

Daring 

1897 

January  1, 

1897 

January  1 

1897 

January  1, 

1897 

1 

500 

600 

10 

60 

15 

15 

2 

7 

8 

10 

41 

3 

5 

5 

10 

40 

4 

196. 

201 

10 

49 

12 

12 

5 

3 

3 

10 

52 

6 

8 

8 

10 

42 

7 

12 

12 

10 

46 

10 

8 

25 

28 

9 

43 

10 

9 

125 

185 

9 

50 

10 

300 

350 

9 

42 

11 

30 

38 

.9 

40 

12 

116 

114 

9 

46 

Total 

1327 

1552 
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Number 

Number 

Avernge 

Number 
of  Weeks 

Percent. 
Wages 

Per  Cent. 
Wages 

Per  Cent. 
Wages 

Employed 
January  1. 

Employt'd 
January  1, 

Daily 
Hours  of 

io 

Operation 

Advanced 
Since 

Restored 
Since 

Reduced 

Since 

n 

1897 

1898 

Labor. 

DuriuK 

January  1, 

January  1, 

January  1, 

1897 

1897 

1897 

1897 

1 

8 

10 

16 

2 

7 

7 

10    ' 

40 

3 

109 

186 

10 

51 

4 

40 

40 

10 

CO 

5 

15 

15 

10 

34 

6 

75 

75 

10 

51 

7 

822 

cH6 

10 

51 

8 

9 

9 

10 

24 

9 

31 

36 

9 

51 

10 

30 

30 

10 

38 

11 

19 

13 

8 

40   . 

12 

4 

4 

10 

21 

13 

10 

10 

25 

14 

7 

7 

11 

36 

15 

45 

45 

9>^ 

48 

16 

15 

15 

10 

40 

17 

10 

10 

18 

18 

34 

38 

10 

48 

19 

3 

2 

8 

33 



20 

30 

30 

10 

30 

21 

30 

30 

9 

LO 

22 

18 

10 

26 

23 

26 

8K 

42 

24 

10 

10 

10 

40 
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Number 
Employed 
January  1, 


Number 

Per  Ont. 

Per  Gent. 

Per  Cent. 

Average 

of  Weeks 

Wag.  8 

Wages 

WagPs 

Daily 

in 

Adviinced 

Restored 

Reduced 

Hours  of 

Operation 

Since 

Since 

Since 

Labor. 

Daring 

January  1, 

January  1, 

January  1, 

1897 

1897 

1897 

1897 

11 

25 

10 

40 

10 

4Q 
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RECAPITULATION. 


INDUSTUY. 


Breweries  and  Distilleries 

Brick  and  Clays 

Canned  Goods  and  Preserves. 

Carriages  and  Wagons 

Cigars  and  Tobacco 

Coke 

Flour  and  Feed 

Fu»niture  and  Woodwork 


Iron  and  Brass  Goods  and   Hard- 
ware  


Iron  and  Steel 

Leather  and  Leather  Goods. 

Lumber 

Machinery  and  Coastings 

Miscellaneous 

Paper  and  Paper  Goods 

Potteries  and  Glass 

Textiles 


Total,  all  industries 
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CONDITION    OF    MANUFACTURES. 

Analysis, 

Showing  ])y  industries,  number  of  establishments  reporting, 
number  employed  Jjinuary  1,  1S97,  number  employed  January  1, 
1898,  with  per  c^nt.  of  increase  or  decrease,  average  hours  of  labor 
per  day,  averasje  numlxn*  of  weeks  in  operation  during  1897,  num- 
ber of  establishments  who  have  advanced,  reduced  or  restored 
wages  during  the  year  and  the  etVect  of  change  in  wjige  rates. 

Breweries  and  Distilhries. 

Eight  establishments  in  .this  industry  report  230  employees  on 
the  pay  rolls,  January  1,  1897,  and  240  employees  on  the  pay 
rolls,  January  1,  1898,  an  increase  of  4.4  per  cent. 

Average  number  of  weeks  in  operation,  year  ending  January  1, 
1898,  42.6,  average  daily  hours  of  labor,  10.1. 

One  establishment  reports  advance  in  wage  rates,  affecting  8 
employees. 

No  other  change  in  wage  rates  reported  during  the  year. 

Brick  and  Clays, 

Thirty-three  establishments  in  this  industry,  report  937  em- 
ployees on  the  pay  rolls,  January  1,  1897,  and  1,144  employees  on 
the  pay  rolls,  January  1,  1898,  an  increase  of  22.1  per  cent. 

Average  number  of  weeks  in  operation,  year  ending  January  1, 
1898,  27.7;  average  daily  hours  of  labor,  9.4. 

One  establishment  reports  advance  in  wage  rates  affecting  110 
employees,  and  the  wages  of  46  employees  in  4  establishments 
were  reduced. 

Canned  Goods  and  IWserves. 

Nine  establishments  in  this  industry,  report  428  employees  on 
the  pay  rolls,  January  1,  1897,  and  474  employees  on  the  pay 
rolls,  January  1,  1898,  an  increase  of  10.7  per  cent. 

Average  number  of  weeks  in  operation,  year  ending  January  1, 
1898,  41.8;  average  daily  hours  of  labor,  9.3. 

One  establishment  reports  advance  in  wage  rates,  affecting  29 
employees. 

No  other  change  in  wage  rates  reported  during  the  year. 
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Carriages  arid   Wagons. 

Nine  establishments  in  this  industry,  report  105  employees  on 
pay  rolls,  January  1,  1897,  and  187  employees  on  pay  rolls,  Jan- 
uary 1, 1898,  an  increase  of  80.5  per  cent. 

Average  number  of  weeks  in  operation,  year  ending  January  1, 
1898,  51.8;  average  daily  hours  of  labor,  9.7. 
'  Three  establishments  report  advance  in  wage  rates,  affecting  95 
employees  and  the  wages  of  7  employees  in  2  establishments  were 
reduced. 

Cigars  and  Tobacco. 

Fifty-four  establishments  in  this  industry,  report  830  employees 
on  the  pay  rolls,  January  1,  1897,  and  982  employees  on  the  pay 
rolls,  January  1,  1898,  an  increase  of  18.3  per  cent. 

Average  number  of  Weeks  in  operation,  year  ending  January  1, 
1898,  48;  average  daily  hours  of  labor,  9.8. 

Two  establishments  report  advance  in  wage  rates,  affecting  23 
employees. 

No  other  change  in  wage  rates  reported  during  the  year. 

Cohe. 

Fifty-eight  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  coke, 
.  reported  8,700  employees  on  the  pay  rolls,  January  1,  1897,  and 
8,887  employees  on  the  pay  rolls,  January  1,  1898,  an  increase  of 
5.1  per  cent. 

Average  number  of  weeks  in  operation,  year  ending  January  1, 
1898,  44;  average  daily  hours  of  labor,  8.4. 

Five  establishments  report  advance  in  wage  rates,  affecting  543 
employees. 

Two  establishments  reduced  wages,  affecting  70  employees  and 
the  wages  of  159  employees  in  8  establishments,  were  restored. 

Flour  and  Feed. 

Twenty-five  establishments  in  this  industry,  report  122  em- 
ployees on  the  pay  rolls,  January  1,  1897,  and  131  employees  on 
the  pay  rolls,  January  1,  1898,  an  increase  of  7.4  per  cent. 

Average  number  of  weeks  in  operation,  year  ending  January  ij 
1898,  40.8;  average  daily  hours  of  labor,  10.1. 

Two  establishments  advanced  wages,  affecting  15  employees, 
and  the  wages  of  2  employees  in  one  establishment  were  reduced. 
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Fumiiyure  and  Woodwork. 

Fifty-four  establishments  in  this  industry,  report  921  employees 
on  the  pay  rolls,  January  1,  1897,  and  1,044  employees  on  the  pay 
rolls,  January  1,  1898,  an  increase  of  13.3  per  cent. 

Average  number  of  weeks  in  operation,  year  ending  January  1, 
1898,  43.3;  average  daily  hours  of  labor,  9.5. 

Eleven  establishments  report  advance  in  wage  rates,  affecting 
388  employees. 

Seven  establishments  reduced  wages,  affecting  57  employees  and 
the  wages  of  74  employees,  in  4  establishments,  were  restored. 

Iron  and  Brass  Ooods  and  Hardware. 

Under  this  heading  15  establishments  report  588  employees  on 
the  payrolls,  January  1,  1897,  and  741  employees  on  the  pay  rolls, 
January  1,  1898,  an  increase  of  26  per  cent 

Average  number  of  weeks  in  operation,  year  ending  January  .1, 
1898,  50;  average  daily  hours  of  labor,  9.5. 

One  establishment  advanced  wages,  affecting  4  employees ;  no 
other  change  in  wage  rates  reported  during  the  year. 

Iron  and  Steel. 

Four  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel  report  4, 339  employees  on  the  pay  rolls,  January  1,  1897,  and 
4,442  employees  on  the  pay  rolls,  January  1,  1898,  an  increase  of 
2.4  per  cent. 

Average  number  of  weeks  in  operation,  year  ending  January  1, 
1898,  87.8;  average  daily  hours  of  labor,  10.8. 

Two  establishments  advance  wages  affecting  2,548  employees 
and  the  wages  of  2,548  employees  in  2  establishments  were  re- 
stored. 

Leather  and  Leather  Goods. 

Twenty-eight  establishments  in  this  industry,  report  574  em- 
ployees on  the  pay  rolls,  January  1,  1897,  and  570  employees  on 
the  pay  rolls,  January  1,  1898,  a  decrease  of  0.7  per  cent. 

Average  number  of  weeks  in  operation,  year  ending  January  1, 
1898,  51.2;  average  daily  hours  of  labor,  9.85. 

Four  establishments  report  advance  in  wage  rates  affecting  28 
employees. 

One  establishment  reduced  wages,  affecting  15  employees,  and 
the  wages  of  8  employees  in  one  establishment  were  restored. 
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Lumber, 

Seventy-eight  establishments  in  this  industry,  report  2,968  em- 
ployees on  the  pay  rolls,  January  1,  1897,  and  3,423  employees  on 
the  pay  rolls,  January  1,  1898,  an  increase  of  15.3  per  cent. 

Average  number  of  weeks  in  operation,  year  ending  January  1, 
1898,  40.6;  average  daily  hours  of  labor,  9.8. 

Two  establishments  report  advance  in  wage  rates,  affecting  10 
employees. 

Six  establishments  reduced  wages,  affecting  159  employees  and 
the  wages  of  5  employees  in  one  establishment,  were  restored. 

Machinery  and  Castings. 

Twenty-nine  establishments  in  this  industry,  report  854  em- 
ployees on  the  pay  rolls,  January  1,  1897,  and  913  employees  on 
the  pay  rolls,  January  1,  1898,  an  increase  of  6.9  per  cent. 

Average  number  of  weeks  in  operation,  year  ending  January  1, 
1898,  46.0;  average  daily  hours  of  labor,  9.5. 

One  establishment  advanced  wages,  affecting  21  employees. 

No  other  change  in  wage  rates  reported  during  the  year. 

Miscellanecms. 

Under  this  head,  49  establishments  whose  business  is  of  such  na- 
ture that  it  would  be  impossible  to  classify  them  under  any  dis- 
tinctive title,  report  961  employees  on  the  pay  rolls,  January  1, 

1897,  and  1,042   employees  on   the  pay  rolls,  January  1,  1898,  an 
increase  of  8.5  per  cent. 

Average  number  of  weeks  in  operation,  year  ending  January  1, 

1898,  45;  average  daily  hours  of  labor  10.4. 

Nine  establishments  report  advance  in  wage  rates,  affecting  230 
employees.  Four  establishments  reduced  wages,  affecting  29  em- 
ployees, and  the  wages  of  114  employees,  in  three  establishments, 
were  restored. 

Paper  and  Pa/per  Goods. 

Eight  establishments  in  this  industry,  report  647  employees  on 
the  pay  rolls,  January  1,  1897,  and  755  employees  on  the  pay 
rolls,  January  1,  1898,  an  increase  of  16.7  per  cent. 

Average  number  of  weeks  in  operation,  year  ending  January  1, 
1898,  45.6;  average  daily  hours  of  labor,  11.5. 

No  change  in  wage  rates  reported  during  the  year. 
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Potteries  and  Glass. 

Under  this  head,  12  establishments  .report  1,827  employees  on 
the  pay  rolls,  January  1,  1897,  and  1,552  employees  on  the  pay 
rolls,  January  1,  1898,  an  increase  of  17  per  cent. 

Average  number  of  weeks  in  operation,  year  ending  January  1, 
1898,  45;  average  daily  hours  of  labor,  9.6. 

Four  establishments  advanced  wages,  affecting  841  employees, 
and  the  wages  of  801  employees  in  two  establishments,  were  re- 
stored. 

Textiles, 

Twenty-seven  establishments  in  this  industry,  report  1,010  em- 
ployees on  the  pay  rolls,  January  1,  1897,  and  1,052  employees  on 
the  pay  rolls,  January  1,  1898,  an  increase  of  4.2  per  cent. 

Average  number  of  weeks  in  operation,  year  ending  January  1, 
1898,  37.8;  average  daily  hours  of  labor,  9.4. 

No  change  in  wage  rates  reported  during  the  year. 

/Summary^  All  Industries, 

In  all  industries,  500  establishments  report  20,541  employees  on 
the  pay  rolls,  January  1,  1897,  and  22,529  employees  on  the  pay 
rolls,  January  1,  1898,  an  increase  of  9.7  per  cent. 

Average  number  of  weeks  in  operation  year  ending  January  1, 
1898,  43.4;  average  daily  hours  of  labor,  9.8. 

Forty-nine  establishments  report  advance  in  wage  rates,  affect- 
ing 4,838  employees. 

Twentv-seven  establishments  reduced  wages,  affecting  885  em- 
ployees, and  the  wages  of  8,709  employees  in  16  establishments, 
were  restored. 
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One  of  the  greatest  wage  struggles  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
the  strike  of  bituminous  coal  miners  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
West  Virginia  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  for  a  uniform  mining 
rate,  on  a  basis  of  69  cents  per  tou  for  Western  Pennsylvania, 
with  a  price  deferential  elsewhere,  was  ordered  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  July  4,  1897,  and  settlement  was  declared,  pending  arbitra- 
tion, on  a  basis  of  65  cents  per  ton  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  at  a 
delegate  convention  of  miners,  held  September  8  to  11,  1897,  at 
Columbus. 

Of  18,000  men  employed  in  the  coal  mines  of  West  Virginia, 
but  206  in  the  Pan-Handle  district,  report  organization  in  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  at  the  beginning  of  the  strike, 
and  subject  to  the  strike  call  of  the  executive  officers. 

Beyond  suspension  of  the  mines  in  the  Pan-Handle  where  these 
organized  operatives  were  employed,  the  mining  industry  of  the 
State  was  not  affected  early  in  the  struggle,  except  to  appreciate 
the  stimulus  of  an  increased  demand,  caused  by  the  scarcity  of  coal 
in  the  markets,  due  to  suspension  of  mining  elsewhere. 

As  during  the  great  strike  of  the  miners  in  1894,  the  operators 
in  many  parts  of  the  State  increased  the  wages  of  their  men  and 
paid  a  bonus  sharing  with  them  the  profits  of  increased  business 
activity  and  advanced  price  of  their  product. 

In  1894  the  West  Virginia  operator  secured  in  this  way  new 
trade  and  markets,  which  the  excellence  of  West  Virginia  coal  en- 
abled them  to  hold  after  the  termination  of  the  strike  and  secured 
to  them  and  their  employees  great  permanent  benefit. 

While  the  miners  of  West  Virginia  at  the  beginning  of  the  strike 
were  largely  unorganized  their  condition  in  many  of  the  districts 
visited  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  was  better  than  reported  in 
other  sections  of  the  country  in  some  places  the  men  expressing 
themselves  as  being  satisfied  with  their  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  operators,  with  no  complaint  excepting  the  company  store. 

The  first  week  of  the  great  struggle  found  idle  mines  and  men 
in  the  Pan-Handle  district  in  West  Virginia,  while  in  other  States, 
the  strike  rapidly  assumed  alarming  proportions.     In  Western 
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Pennsylvania,  in  the  Pittsburg  district,  the  miners  themselves 
could  hardly  have  anticipated  that  such  general  suspension  could 
be  wrought  in  the  bituminous  mining  industry,  in  so  short  a  time. 

Within  a  week,  the  coal  tipples  dotting  the  Youghigheny,  Al- 
leghany and  Monongahela  valleys,  that  annually  produce  thous- 
ands and  thousands  of  tons  of  coal,  entering  the  competitive  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  were  quiet  as  so  many  graves,  while  on  the  hill- 
sides, basking  in  the  shade,  18,000  unemployed  anxiously  waited 
for  more  to  join  the  army  of  the  strikers. 

The  success  early  attending  the  movement,  greatly  elated  the 
leaders. 

M.  D.  Ratchford,  President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  speaking  of  the  magnitude  of  the  strike  and  the  interest 
taken  in  it,  said : 

**The  enormity  of  the  movement  is  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  country. 

**  National  legislators  express  alarm  at  the  outcome. 

'*This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  mining  trade,  that 
the  regulation  of  our  wages  or  our  trade  affairs,  has  given  high 
circles  any  particular  concern. 

*'We  are  pleased  to  know  that  even  now,  interest  is  being  ex- 
pressed in  the  peaceful  solution  of  this  difficulty. 

**  In  summing  up  the  whole  situation,  I  feel  confident  of  the 
outcome. 

*'Our  miners  have  an  opportunity  at  this  time,  which  they  have 
never  had  before. 

**They  must  take  advantage  of  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every 
man  in  this  country  will  lay  down  his  pick  and  thereby  do  his 
part,  to  bring  about  a  better  system  for  himself  and  his  posterity. 
The  press,  the  pulpit  and  the  people,  are  almost  united  in 
their  support.  Offers  of  assistance  have  come  from  State  and  Na- 
tional unions. 

''With  all  these  influences  and  many  others  that  might  be  enum- 
erated, the  future  of  the  mining  industry  will  occupy  a  higher 
plane  and  at  least  the  necessaries  of  life,  will  be  insured  to  those 
dependent  on  that  branch  of  industry. " 

At  this  point,  it  became  more  and  more  evident  that  the  success 
of  the  strike  depended  on  the  suspension  of  mining  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

As  in  1894,  the  West  Virginia  diggers,  with  the  exception  of 
the  organized  men  in  the  Pan-Handle,  were  working  night  and 
day,  many  at  increased  wages,  and  the  operators  were  making^ 
ready  to  meet  the  increased  demand. 

At  a  conference  of  national   labor   leaders,  called  Juiy  9th,  at 
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Pittsburg,  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  assist  the  men  struggling 
for  wage  advancement,  it  was  agreed  that  the  situation  in  West 
Virginia  required  attention,  in  order  that  the  suspension  should 
become  absolutely  general  and  success  assured;  that  the  West  Vir- 
ginia miners  held  the  key  to  the  situation,  and  without  their 
united  support  the  success  of  the  general  movement  would  be 
greatly  jeopardized,  and  an  organized  effort  to  secure  a  general 
suspension  of  mining  in  West  Virginia,  was  decided  upon. 

It  was  this  field  that  broke  the  strike  in  1894,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined that  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  bring  it  into  subjection 
at  this  time. 

This  conference,  called  suddenly,  represented  nearly  every 
branch  of  organized  labor  in  the  United  States.  There  were 
present: 

Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor; M.  D.  Katchford,  National  President  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America;  M.  M.  Garland,  President  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers;  Stephen  Madden, 
Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Association ;  J.  M.  Hughes,  First 
Vice  President  of  the  Federation  of  Metal  Trades;  M.  J.  Couna- 
han,  National  Secretary  of  the  Journeyman  Plumbers'  Associa- 
tion ;  M.  P.  Carrick,  President  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
and  Decorators;  L.  R.  Thomas,  President  of  the  National  Pattern 
Makers  League;  W.  B.  Mahon,  President  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Street  Railway  Employees;  Patrick  Dolan,  Dis- 
trict President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  Wil- 
liam Warner,  District  Secretary  of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

'*0n  to  West  Virginia,"  was  the  cry,  and  within  a  week,  the 
cleverest  organizers  and  exhorters  of  the  country  were  at  work 
throughout  the  diggings  of  the  Mountain  State,  spreading  the  doc- 
trine of  strike. 

Headquarters  were  established  at  Charleston,  with  W.  D.  Ma- 
hon, President  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  Railway 
Employees,  in  charge. 

The  State  was  divided  into  three  districts,  with  a  labor  leader 
in  charge  of  each. 

J.  W.  Rae,  of  Chicago,  Vice  President  of  the  Painters  and  Decor- 
ators' National  Union,  was  placed  in  charge  in  the  Fairmont  dis- 
trict; Robert  Askew,  President  of  the  Miners'  National  Associa- 
tion, in  the  Elk  Horn  district,  and  Chris.  Evans,  ex-Secretary  of 
the  American  Federation  of  La})or,  in  the  New  River  district. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the, national   situation  at  this  time, 
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was  the  unofficial  conference  of  Labor  Commissioners  and  Boards 
of  Arbitration,  of  the  five  States  affected,  called  July  12th  at  Pitts- 
burg, for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  settlement  of  the  difficulty 
by  arbitration. 

Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  West  Virginia,  were 
represented  at  the  conference.  Selwyn  N.  Owens,  Joseph  Bishop 
and  General  John  Little,  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Arbitration, 
L.  H.  McCormack  and  B.  F.  Schmid,  of  the  Labor  Commissioji 
of  Indiana,  James  M.  Clark,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  D.  J.  Keefe,  J.  J.  Gill  and  H.  R. 
Colif,  Labor  Commissioners  of  Illinois,  and  I.  V.  Barton,  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  of  West  Virginia,  being  present. 

Warring  factions  among  the  operators  in  the  Pittsburg  district, 
however,  defeated  all  efforts  at  conciliation. 

W.  P.  De  Armitt,  President  of  the  New  York  and  Cleveland 
G:^.s  Coal  Co.,  thus  defined  the  situation  before  the  conference  com- 
mittee.     He  said: 

**A  direct  arbitration  of  the  price  per  ton  is  impossible,  be- 
cause the  company  store  system  and  the  cheating  methods  em- 
ployed by  some  of  the  operators  here,  prevent  other  operators, 
who  have  no  company  store  and  employ  honest  methods,  from 
competing  with  them  on  an  even  basis  of  price  per  ton." 

President  De  Armitt  recited  the  history  of  the  miners'  strug- 
gles for  better  conditions  and  told  of  the  great  uniformity  move- 
ment in  1895- '96,  for  honest  weight,  uniform  screens  and  the 
abolishment  of  company  stores,  which  failed  of  its  purpose. 

If  true  uniformity  were  secured  in  the  Pittsburg  district,  it 
would  so  involve  the  interests  of  the  other  bituminous  States,  he 
said,  that  ultimately  there  would  have  to  be  a  chain  of  uniform 
agreement  in  all  the  States,  which  would  cost  much  money  and 
require  considerable  time  to  accomplish. 

The  arbitrators  secured  a  conference  of  the  operators  of  the 
Pittsburg  district,  at  which  a  * 'true  uniformity"  agreement  was 
adopted,  providing  for  cash  payment  of  wages,  check-weighmen 
on  the  tipples,  abolition  of  con^j^any  stores  and  screens  not  exceed- 
ing one  and  one-half  inches,  to  become  effective  when  signed  by 
95  per  cent,  of  the  operators,  but  no  adjustment  of  existing  dif- 
ferences could  be  effected. 

Each  day  the  magnitude  of  the  strike  increased. 

Retail  prices  of  bituminous  coal  advanced  twenty-five  per  cent. 
Numbers  of  operators  requested  permission  to  operate  their  mines 
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at  the  advanced  rate  demanded  by  the  men  but  were  refused  by 
the  miners' officials  on  the  ground  that  the  success  of  the  move- 
ment depended  on  the  strike  becoming  general. 

Slowly  the  strikers  gained  among  the  miners  of  West  Virginia. 

Sympathy  spread  the  cause,  where  no  personal  grievance  ex- 
isted, and  one  by  one,  additions  were  made  to  the  national  organ- 
ization, through  the  efforts  of  the  strike  agitators. 

On  July  15th,  the  executive  officers  issued  the  following  pro- 
clamation from  the  National  headquarters,  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  at  Columbus: 

Columbus,  Ohio,  July  15,  1897. 
To  the  Minei's  and  Mine  Workers  of  the  Country^  Greeting: 

Our  fight  for  living  wages  now  covers  in  whole  or  in  part  eight 
States  of  this  Union.  It  is  a  general  suspension  and  no  local  set- 
*tlements  will  be  authorized  or  recognized.  The  second  week  and 
eighth  day  of  our  suspension  begins  with  greater  assurance  of  ul- 
timate victory  than  any  previous  day.  Our  forces  are  increasing 
every  hour,  our  determination  is  unflinching  and  our  actions  are 
law-abiding  in  every  particular. 

The  States  and  number  of  miners  involved  are  as  follows: 

Western  Pennsylvania — The  promptitude  with  which  these 
miners  responded  to  our  call  is  indeed  remarkable.  Fully  20,000 
miners  have  joined  us  for  living  wages,  which  makes  suspension 
almost  unanimous  in  every  mine  in  the  district.  Work  still  con- 
tinues in  the  central  field,  but  steps  will  be  taken  in  a  few  days 
looking  to  a  suspension,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  successful. 

Ohio — Twenty-eight  thousand  miners  have  laid  down  their  tools 
in  their  demand  for  living  wages,  making  the  suspension  general 
excepting  a  few  local  mines. 

Indiana — Advices  received  today  report  every  mine  and  every 
miner  in  this  State  suspended.  Eight  thousand  have  joined  the 
march  for  living  wages. 

Illinois — Reports  from  this  State  are  to  the  effect  that  suspen- 
sion is  principally  general,  and  that  miners  are  determined  to  con- 
tinue the  march  until  living  wages  is  secured. 

West  Virginia — About  8,000  miners  have  joined  the  movement. 
Reports  from  various  sections  of  the  State  confirm  the  belief  that 
the  miners  will  suspend.  Eight  organizers  have  left  this  city  for 
West  Virginia.  The  supply  of  coal  from  that  field  will  be  cut  off 
in  a  few  days. 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee — About  4,000  n  iners  have  suspended 
and  others  may  be  expected  to  follow.  The  feeling  in  favor  of 
the  movement  here  is  increasing. 

Kansas — Mmers  are  at  work,  but  will  hold  a  convention  on  Sat- 
urday.    It  is  expected  that  they  will  also  suspend. 

Alabama — Reports   indicate  that  3,000  or  more  miners  are  sus- 
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pended.     Convention   today.     Nothing  further   learned  of  their 
action. 

The  supply  of  coal  is  fast  becoming  exhausted  at  the  various 
distributing  points.  Railroads  are  confiscating  shipments.  Cities 
are  almost  without  supply;  in  fact,  a  coal  famine  is  near  at  hand. 

Do  not  give  much  attention  to  press  reports.  They  are  largely 
unreliable.  Bulletins  will  be  issued  from  this  office  as  occasion 
demands. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  state  that  the  outlook  is  more  than 
encouraging,  and  every  indication  points  to  an  ultimate  triumph. 

The  rates  demanded  are  being  olTered  by  many  operators,  and 
if  the  miners  of  this  country  but  hold  out  as  they  should  do,  as 
we  believe  they  will  do,  living  wages  will  be  secured  at  no  distant 
day. 

Fraternally, 

(Signed,)  M.  D.  Raichford, 

Presidmt      , 
W.  C.  Pearce, 
Secretary. 

A  conference  of  the  labor  leaders  of  the  country  was  held  July 
27th  at  Wheeling,  to  consider  the  strike  situation  and  devise 
means  for  its  advancement  and  the  assistance  of  the  strikers. 

The  conference  was  called  by  Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  at  the  request  of  the  executive 
officers  of  the  miners'  organization,  and  nearly  all  of  the  great 
labor  organizations  of  the  country  were  represented.  There  were 
present : 

Samuel  Gompers,  of  New  York,  President  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor;  Frank  Morrison,  of  Chicago,  Secretary  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor ;  P.  H.  Morrissey,  of  Peoria, 
Ills.,  Grand  Master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen;  W, 
D.  Mahon,  President  of  the  Street  Railway  Workers ;  James  R. 
Sovereign,  of  Sulphur  Springs,  Arkansas,  Grand  Master  Work- 
man of  the  Knights  of  Labor;  James  H.  Sullivan,  of  Baltimore, 
President  of  the  International  Association  of  Painters  and  Decor- 
ators; J.  B.  Lennon,  of  Bloomin^ton,  Ills.,  President  of  the  Cus- 
tom Tailors'  Union;  J.  F.  Mulholland,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  President 
of  the  International  Union  of  Bic^^cle  Workers;  Jesse  Johnson,  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  President  of  the  International  Printing  Press- 
men's Union  of  North  America;  Theodore  Perry,  Vice  President 
of  the  International  Typographical  Union :  Robert  Askew,  of  De- 
troit, President  of  the  Northern  Mineral  Mine  Workers'  Union; 
William  McKinney,  of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  President  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Painters;  J.  W.  Rea,  of  Chicago,  Second  Vice  Preaident 
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of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters;  G.  \V.  Perkins,  of  Chicago,  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Tobacco  Workers'  Union ;  Patrick  Dolan, 
President  of  the  Pittsburg  district  of  United  Mine  Workers  ;M.  M. 
Garland,  of  Pittsbura:,  President  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Iron  and  Steel  Workers ;  C.H.  Watkins,  of  Chicago,  Assistant  (irand 
Chief  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Con (l actors ;  F.  P.  Sargent,  of 
Peoria,  Ills.,  Grand  Master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen;  V,  Fitzpatrick,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  Third  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen  ;  Michael  D.  Ratch- 
ford,  of  Columbusy  Ohio,  President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America;  T.  L.  Lewis,  of  Bridgeport,  Ohio,  State  Secretary 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Ohio;  Eugene  V.  Debs,  of  Chicago, 
the  former  head  of  the  American  Railway  Union;  J.  Kunzler,  of 
Pittsburg,  Secretary  of  the  American  Flint  Glass  Workers' 
Union;  W.  C.  Pearce,  of  Columbus,  Secretary  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America;  W.  H.  Riley,  of  W^heeling,  President  of  the 
National  Stogie  Makers'  I^eague;  M.  P.  Carrick,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Secretary  of  the  Painters'  Organization;  P.  J.  Counahan,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  National  Plumbers  and  Gas  Fit- 
ters' Union. 

Many  others,  unable  to  respond  to  the  call  on  account  of  the 
limited  notice  given,  telegraphed  assurance  of  the  support  of  their 
organizations,  in  the  struggle  for  wage  advancement. 

The  first  session  of  the  big  conference  was  called  to  order  at 
noon,  m  the  Trades  Assembly  Hall,  and  on  motion  of  Grand  Mas- 
ter Workman  James  R.  Sovereign  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  Sam- 
uel Gomperfl,  President  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  was  called  to 
the  chair  and  presided  throughout  the  meeting. 

This  conference  of  the  executive  heads  of  the  various  labor  or- 
ganizations was  one  of  the  most  important  gatherings  of  its  kind 
in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Differences  between  organizations  were  sent  to  the  rear  and  the 
leaders  met,  in  common  interest  of  the  great  strike,  as  if  they  had 
never  fought  each  other  with  the  most  violent  bitterness. 

These  men,  the  heads  of  rival  labor  organizations,  which  for 
years  had  fought  tooth  and  nail,  met  and  joined  forces  in  the  com- 
mon desire  to  win  in  the  struggle  of  the  miners. 

What  the  conference  accomplished  can  be  reviewed  in  short 
space. 

It  was  decided  to  make  a  renewed  and  determined  eli'ort  to  make 
the  strike  general  among  the  miners  of  West  Virginia,  each  union 
representative  at  the  conference,  to  send  its  organizers,  which, 
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with  those  of.  the  United  Mine  Workers'  organization,  would 
cover  the  entire  State  with  agitators.  An  appeal  to  the  people  of 
the  country,  for  assistance,  was  made  and  sympathetic  mass  meet- 
ings, to  be  held  simultaneously  all  over  the  country,  were  ar- 
ranged for. 

This  appeal,  the  report  of  the  conference  committee  on  ways 
and  means  to  aid  in  a  successful  termination  of  the  strike,  is  as 
'follows: 

A  wail  of  anguish  mingled  with  desperation  arises  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  and  the  miners  cry  for  relief,  for  some  de- 
gree of  justice,  touching  the  responsive  chords  in  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  the  whole  people.  Drudging  at  wages  when  em- 
ployed which  are  in  ample  and  portend  misery,  starvation  and 
slavery,  the  miners  are  confronted  with  a  condition  by  which 
their  scant  earnings  are  denied  them,  except  through  the  company 
pluck  stores,  which  out-Shylock  the  worst  features  of  this  nefari- 
ous system,  is  a  stigma  on  the  escutcheon  of  our  country  and  a 
blot  on  our  civilization. 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  trades  unions  and  of  all  organ- 
ized labor  of  the  United  States,  in  conference  assembled,  to  con- 
sider the  pending  struggle  of  the  miners,  for  wfiges  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  live  and  to  enjoy  at  least  some  degree  of  the  ne- 
cessities of  life,  are  determined  to  forever  put  a  stop  to  a  state 
of  starvation,  in  which  they  are  now  engulfed. 

The  deplorable  condition  of  the  miners,  is  well  known  to  all  of 
our  people.  They  live  in  hovels,  unable  to  buy  sufficient  bread 
to  ward  off  starvation,  and  in  many  cases  not  sufficiently  clothed 
to  cover  their  nakedness,  and  their  children  unfit  to  attend  school 
because  of  lack  of  food  and  clothing,  making  them  a  danger  to 
the  future  of  our  republic. 

We  feel  assured  that  nil  men  and  women  who  love  their  own 
families,  or  who  have  one  spark  of  human  sympathy  for  their  fel- 
lows, cannot  fail  to  give  all  the  aid  in  their  power  to  enable  the 
miners  to  win  their  present  battle. 

The  representatives  of  the  miners  have  been  restrained  by  in- 
junction when  exercising  their  fundamental  right  of  public  assem- 
bly and  free  speech  to  present  to  the  world  their  grievances. 
We,  as  American  citizens,  resent  this  interference  with  the  rights 
guaranteed  to  us  under  the  constitution. 

In  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  all  enjoy  privileges  and  rights 
which  constitutions  neither  confer  nor  deny,  but  the  guarantee  of 
the  right  of  free  ])ublic  assembly  and  free  speech  was  intended  to 
give  opportunity  to  the  people  or  any  portion  of  them  to  present 
the  grievances  from  which  they  suffer  and  which  they  aim  to  re- 
dress. 

We  denounce  the  issuance  of  injunction  by  the  judges  of  West 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  other  States  as  wholly  unjustified,  un- 
warranted and   unprecedented,  more   especially  in  the  absence  of 
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any  exhibition  or  manifestation  of  force  on  the  part  of  the  out- 
raged miners. 

We  call  upon  the  Governor  of  West  Virginia  and  upon  Gover- 
nors of  all  other  States  and  on  all  public  officials  for  full  and  am- 
ple protection  in  the  exercise  of  our  rights  of  free  speech  and  pub- 
lic assemblage.  We  have  no  desire  to  trespass  upon  the  rights  of 
anyone,  and  we  demand  protection  in  the  exercise  of  those  rights 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  founders  of  the  republic. 

We  recommend  that  indignation  meetings  be  held  throughout 
the  entire  country  to  give  expression  to  the  condemnation  of  the 
unwarranted  injunction  interfering  with  the  free  rights  of  free  as- 
semblage and  free  speech,  and  we  also  extend  sympathy  and  sup- 
port to  the  mine  workers  to  the  utmost  extent. 

We  hereby  call  upon  each  national  and  international  organiza- 
tion of  labor  to  send  representatives  to  act  for  and  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  Mine  Workers  as  organizers  in  West  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania  and  such  other  States  fts  may  be  necessary. 

Fully  imbued  with  the  heroic  struggle  which  the  miners  are 
making  for  pure  womanhood  and  innocent  childhood,  for  decency, 
for  manhood  and  for  civilization,  and  wnth  the  consciousness  of 
the  justice  of  their  cause  and  of  the  responsibility  of  their  actions, 
we  call  upon  the  workingmen  of  our  country  to  lend  all  possible 
assistance  to  our  suffering,  struggling  fellow  workers  of  the 
mines,  and  to  unite  in  defense  of  our  homes,  our  rights,  our  citi- 
zenship and  our  country. 

The  officers  of  the  several  organizations  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  were  requested  to  transmit  letters 
to  their  local  unions  to  take  action  in  reference  to  the  appeal,  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  Ohio  Valley  Trades  and  Labor 
Assembly  for  courteous  treatment  accorded  the  visitors  and  at 
midnight  the  conference  adjourned  sine  die, 

Eugene  V.  Debs,  the  former  head  of  the  American  Railway 
Union,  and  James  W.  Rea,  of  Chicago,  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Painters,  addressed  a  mass  meeting,  on  the  evening  preceding  the 
conference,  at   which  probably  8,000  people  were  in  attendance. 

Both  made  strong  appeals  for  organized  labor  and  the  miners 

Referring  to  the  conference  of  labor  leaders,  Mr.  Rea  said  the 
present  struggle  was  one  in  which  all  organized  labor  was  involved 
and  by  which  it  must  stand  or  fall.  "We  want  to  win  this  strike, " 
he  said,  '*for  the  sake  of  the  principles  involved." 

Mr.  Debs  made  an  impressive  argument  for  the  maintenance  of 
good  wages. 

"What  we  Americans  want,"  he  said,  "is  good  homes,  and  with 
the  fall  of  home,  falls  our  republic." 

The  leader  of  the  social  democracy,  chose  to  look  upon  the 
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brighter  side  of  things  and  eloquently  told  of  a  day  to  come  when 
labor  would  be  blessed  with  freedom  and  happiness. 

He  urged  workingmen  to  make  good  use  of  their  time.  '*More 
books  are  needed  and  less  beer,  I  know,"  he  said,  ''for  I  have 
tried  both." 

The  granting  of  injunctions,  July  26th,  by  Special  Judge  John 
W.  Mason,  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Marion  County,  restraining 
Eugene  V.  Debs  and  others  from  interfering  with  the  employees 
of  the  West  Fairmont  and  Monongah  Coal  and  Coke  Companies, 
denounced  by  the  conference,  of  labor  leaders  at  Wheeling,  as  in- 
terfering with  free  speech  and  assemblage,  was  at  this  time  the 
subject  of  much  controversy. 

The  Court,  in  its  decision  granting  these  injunctions,  reviewed 
the  case  and  gave  as  its  opinion : 

''West  Fairmont  Coal  and  Coke  Company  vs.  Eugene  V.  Debs 
et  als,^  bill  for  injunction.* 

This  is  a  bill  filed  by  the  West  Fairmont  Coal  and  Coke 
Company,  asking  that  an  injunction  be  awarded  by  this  court,  en- 
joining and  restraining  the  defendants  named  in  the  bill  and  their 
confederates,  co-conspirators  and  associates  from  in  any  manner 
interfering  with  the  employees  of  the  plaintiff  now  in  its  employ, 
and  from  in  any  manner  interfering  with  any  person  who  may 
desire  to  enter  the  employment  of  the  plaintili'  by  use  of  threats, 
personal  violence,  intimidation  or  by  any  other  means  calculated 
to  terrorize,  alarm,  intimidate  or  place  in  fear  any  of  such  em- 
ployes in  any  manner  of  form  whatever. 

The  injunction  will  be  refused  unless  the  court  is  satisfied 
from  the  allegations  of  the  plaintiff's  bill  that  the  property  or 
business  of  the  plaintiff  is  about  to  be  destroyed,  irreparably  in- 
jured, or  great  and  lasting  injury  will  be  done  by  the  wrongful 
and  illegal  acts  of  the  defendants.  If  such  be  the  fact,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  court  to  administer  the  only  remedy  which  the  law 
allows  to  prevent  the  commission  of  such  acts.  It  is  well  settled 
by  authorities  and  cannot  be  doubted  upon  principle  that  a  court 
of  equity  should  not  hesitate  to  use  this  power  when  the  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  case  require  it  to  be  done  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  and  property  of  a  citizen  against  irreparable  dam- 
age by  the  wrong-doer.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  scopping 
a  person's  business  or  preventing  a  laborer  from  working  is  an  in- 
jury. A  combination  of  men  whose  avowed  and  professed  object 
is  to  injure  and  destroy  the  property  or  business  of  another  and 
who  do  anything  in  pursuance  of  that  object,  and  more  especially 
if  they  succeed  to  any  extent  in  accomplishing  their  purposes,  and 
declare  their  intention  to  continue,  should  be  restrained  and  pre- 
vented by  some  means  from  accomplishing  these  purposes.  It  is 
no  answer  to  say  that  these  illegal  and  unlawful  acts,  if  accom- 
plished, subject  the  perpetrators  to  criminal  prosecution  or  sub- 
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ject  the  wrong-doers  to  actions  for  damages.  If  the  acts  threat- 
ened involve  irreparable  injury  to  or  destruction  of  property,  as 
well  as  the  continuous  acts  of  trespass,  the  remedy  at  law  is 
wholly  inadequate,  and  if  the  courts  of  equity  did  not  interfere  in 
cases  of  this  sort,  then,  as  has  been  truly  said  by  Justice  Story, 
there  would  be  *a  failure  of  justice  in  this  country.' 

The  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  equity  in  controversies  of  this 
character  is  no  longer  an  open  question  in  this  country.  It  is 
fully  recognized  in  all  Federal  courts,  and  has  been  exercised  in 
many  of  the  State  courts.  The  recent  case  of  Fj,  M.  Arthur  vs. 
Thomas  F.  Oaks  et  als.  (68  Federal  Reporter,  810),  Mr.  Justice 
Hanlon,  reviewing  the  temporary  restraining  order  issued  by 
Judge  Jenkins,  has  presented  so  clearly  and  forcibly  the  law  re- 
specting unlawful  conspiracies  as  to  forever  set  the  question  at 
rest.  The  opinion  recognizes  the  right  of  employes  and  labor  or- 
ganizations in  the  absence  of  a  contract  binding  the  employe  to  a 
given  term  of  service,  wheneyer  they  become  dissatisfied  with 
their  employment  or  wages,  to  quit  the  services  of  the  employer, ' 
either  separately  or  collectively,  and  that  they  have  a  right  by  pre- 
agreement  or  pre-concert  of  action  to  unite  together  for  taking 
peaceful  or  lawful  means  to  secure  an  increase  of  wages;  to  with- 
draw separately  or  in  a  body  from  the  service  of  the  employer 
when  dissatisfied.  It  is  not  competent  for  the  courts  to  interpose 
to  restrain  their  right  of  volition,  which  is  among  the  natural  and 
inalienable  rights  of  every  citizen  to  work  for  whom  he  pleases 
and  where  he  can  get  employment,  and  to  quit  whenever  he  is  dis- 
satisfied therewith.  But  the  opinion  distinctly  announces  the 
further  proposition  that  such  men  have  no  right  to  conspire  and 
combine  together  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  securing  better  con- 
ditions and  wages  and  quitting  the  service  if  not  secured,  but  to  go 
further  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  employer  from  supply- 
ing the  places  vacated  with  other  employes  who  are  ready  a^d  wil- 
ling to  take  their  places;  and  that  they  have  no  right  to  combine 
and  federate  together  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  and  destroying 
the  property  of  their  employer,  or  to  obstruct  or  interfere  with 
his  dominion  over  and  control  of  his  private  property.  The 
learned  justice  says: 

*It  seems  entirely  clear,  upon  authority,  that  any  combination 
or  conspiracy  upon  the  part  of  these  employes  would  be  illegal, 
which  has  for  its  object  to  cripple  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
receivers,  and  to  embarrass  the  operation  of  the  railroad  under 
their  management,  either  by  disabling  or  rendering  unfit  for  use 
the  engrines,  cars  or  other  property  in  their  hands,  or  by  interfer- 
ing with  their  possession,  or  by  actually  obstructing  their  control 
and  management  of  the  property,  or  by  using  force,  intimidation, 
threats  or  other  wrongful  methods  against  the  receivers  or  agents, 
or  against  employes  remaining  in  their  service,  or  by  using  like 
methods  to  cause  the  employes  to  quit,  or  prevent  or  deter  others 
from  entering  the  service  in  place  of  those  leaving  it.  Combina- 
tions of  that  character  disturb  the  peace  of  society,  and  are  mis- 
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chievous  in  the  extreme.  They  imperil  the  interest  of  the  public, 
which  may  rightfully  demand  that  the  free  course  of  trade  shall 
not  be  unreasonably  obstructed.  They  endanger  the  personal  se- 
curity and  the  personal  liberty  of  individuals,  who,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  inalienable  privilege  of  choosing  the  terms  upon 
which  they  will  labor,  enter  or  attempt  to  enter  the  service  of 
those  against  whom  such  combinations  are  aimed. ' 

The  question  is  again  discussed  in  the  learned  opinion  of 
Judge  Phillipp,  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  M.  J.  Elliott  et  als.^  reported 
in  84  Federal  Reporter,  page  27. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Missouri  in  a  well  consid- 
ered case,  says: 

*A  court  of  equity  may  interfere  by  injunction  to  prevent  per- 
sons from  attempting  by  intimidation,  threats  or  personal  vio- 
lence and  other  unlawful  means,  to  force  employes  to  quit  work 
and  join  in  a  strike. ' 

Hamilton  Brown  Shoe  Company  vs.  Saxey  et  al.^  32  S.  W.  Rep. 
1106. 

The  prayer  in  the  bill  in  the  last  named  case  is  very  similar 
to  the  prayer  found  in  the  case  at  bar.  It  asks  among  other  things : 
*That  the  defendants,  their  associates  and  confederates  be  en- 
joined from  in  any  manner  interfering  with  the  employes  of  this 
plaintiff  now  in  the  employ  of  the  plaintilY,  and  from  in  any  man- 
ner interfering  with  any  person  who  may  desire  to  enter  the  em- 
ploy of  this  plaintiff,  by  use  of  threats,  personal  violence,  intimi- 
dation or  other  means  calculated  to  terrorize  or  alarm  the  plain- 
tiff's employes  in  any  manner  or  form  whatever;  and  that  said 
defendants  and  their  associates  and  confederates  aforesaid  be  re- 
frained by  order  of  this  court  from  undertaking  by  the  use  of 
means  aforesaid  to  induce  or  cause  any  of  the  employes  of  this 
plaintiff  to  quit  the  employment  of  this  plaintiff,  and  that  the  de- 
fendants aforesaid  and  their  associates  and  confederates  be  en- 
joined from  congregating  and  loitering  about  the  premises  of  this 
plaintiff'  at  the  place  aforesaid,  and  that  they  be  required  by  the 
injunction  of  this  court  to  go  about  their  ordinary  business  and 
abstain  from  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  business  of  this 
plaintiff. ' 

And  by  an  additional  order  entered  in  this  case  the  defendants 
were  restrained 'From  attempting  to  force  the  plaintiff's  employes 
to  leave  their  work  by  intimidation  and  threats  of  violence  and 
for  assembling  for  that  purpose  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plaintiff's 
factory.' 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  reference  to  the  case  just  cpioted  from 
that  the  prayer  of  the  bill  and  the  injunction  granted  are  very 
similar  to  the  praver  of  the  bill  in  the  case  now  before  me.  This 
case,  as  I  have  said,  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  and  was  sustained. 

The  same  questions  have  recently  been  passed  upon  by 
Circuit  Court  of  Alleghany  county.  State  of  Maryland,  in  the  case 
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of  the  Consolidated  Coal  Company,  of  Maryland  against  William 
B.  Wilson  et  als,,  in  which,  case  the  plaintilf  aske(l,  among  other 
things,  for  an  order  'Prohibiting  each  and  all  of  them  from 
continuing  their  unlawful  assemblages  in  or  near  to  the  eaid 
mines,  or  on  or  near  the  paths  and  approaches  leading  to  the 
mines,  of  the  said  Consolidated  Coal  Company,  and  from  continu- 
ing to  assemble  there  with  intent  to  forcibly  prevent  the  miners 
working  for  your  orator  in  said  mines,  and  from  going  to  work 
therein  and  from  then  and  there  using  threats,  menaces,  shouts, 
show  of  force,  and  otl'ers  of  violence  to  interfere  with,  prevent 
and  stop  the  miners  in  said  mines  of  your  orator  from  continuing 
their  daily  labor  therein.' 

This  case  will  be  found  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Alleghany 
county.  State  of  Maryland,  No.  4894  Equity. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  right  and  duty  of  the  courts  to 
proceed  by  injunction  in  proper  cases  are  well  recognized  in  this 
country. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  plaintiff's  bill  upon  its  face  pre- 
sents a  case  which  comes  entirely  within  the  adjudicated  cases, 
and  will  therefore  issue  a  temporary  restraining  order. 

The  material  facts  in  the  case  of  the  Monongah  Coal  and  Coke 
Company  vs,  the  same  ])arties  in  which  an  injunction  is  also 
asked  for,  being  practically  the  same  as  the  facts  in  this  case,  the 
same  rules  of  law  are  applicable. 

John  W.  Mason." 

Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  Grand 
Ma.ster  Workman  Jas.  R.  Sovereign,  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and 
M.  D.  Ratchford,  President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  as  a  committee  appointed  at  the  conference  of  leaders  at 
Wheeling,  called  upon  Governor  Atkinson  at  Charleston,  the  day 
following  the  conference  appealing  from  these  injunctions,  which 
they  claimed  prevented  the  miners  form  assembling,  thereby  pre- 
venting the  strike  leaders  from  presenting  their  side  of  the  con- 
troversy, in  their  endeavor  to  bring  about  the  organization  of  the 
miners  in  West  Virginia. 

The  Governor  stated  he  had  not  yet  seen  an  official  copy  of  the 
injunction  and  while  the  judiciary  was  an  independent  branch  of 
the  State  government,  over  which  the  Executive  had  no  control, 
he  personally  was  opposed  to  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  per- 
son or  persons,  to  prevent  citizens  from  discussing  in  a  peaceable 
and  law  abiding  manner,  any  subject  of  general  interest. 

He  expressed  a  willingness  to  guarantee,  as  far  as  it  lay  within 
his  power,  to  the  citizens  of  the  State,  the  right  of  free  speech,  so 
long  as  the  discussions  were  of  a  peaceable  and  law  abiding  nature 
and  stated  that  as  soon  as  he  received  an  official  copy  of  the  injunc- 
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tion,  which  had  been  telegraphed  for,  and  examined  it,  he  would 
advise  with  the  committee  by  letter. 

The  conference  of  the  leaders  with  the  Governor  was  of  the 
friendliest  nature,  and  the  position  taken  by  the  Chief  Executive 
was  commended. 

On  August  8,  Governor  Atkinson  wrote  the  committee: 

''Referring  to  your  visit  to  me  several  days  ago,  in  which  there 
was  a  friendly  discussion  between  us  of  certain  phases  of  the  labor 
troubles  in  this  State,  and  especially  of  the  strike  of  the  coal 
miners,  and  to  your  several  telegrams  recently  received  and  re- 
ferring also  especially  to  your  desire  that  I  should  take  steps  to 
secure  to  you  and  the  workingmen  of  the  State  right  and  privi- 
lege of  holding  public  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  matters  con- 
cerning the  welfare  of  the  miners,  I  beg  to  say  to  you  that  I  have 
given  the  matter  most  earnest  consideration. 

In  this  controversy,  there  are  to  be  considered  both  the  rights 
of  property  and  the  rights  of  citizens.  In  our  talk  you  spoke  of 
a  certain  injunction  that  had  been  issued  by  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Marion  county  against  you  and  others,  according  to  the  terms  of 
which,  as  you  understand  them,  you  are  prohibited  from  holding 
public  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  benefits  of  the 
organization  of  the  coal  miners  of  the  Fairmont  region. 

T  understand  that  this  injunction  has  not  been  served  upon 
you,  and  that  you  have  not  been  called  upon  to  make  any  answer 
thereto  The  Circuit  Court  of  Marion  county  belongs  to  the  ju- 
dicial department  of  the  State  government,  which  is  a  separate  and 
independent  department  from  the  executive;  and  it  would  be  ob- 
viously improper  for  me  to  express  my  opinion  as  to  whether  said 
injunction  was  properly  or  improperly  issued,  or  whether  it  is  too 
sweeping  in  its  character,  or  too  comprehensive  in  its  scope;  and 
especially  as  the  matter  has  not  yet  been  determined  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  this  State,  to  which  you  can  take  an  appeal,  and 
in  which  you  can,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  a  far  and  proper  hearing. 

I  have,  however,  requested  the  Attorney  General  to  appear  in 
this  matter  and  assist  in  having  an  early  adjudication  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  this  injunction  proceeding.  I  have  done  this  be- 
cause the  injunction  presents  a  somewhat  novel  question,  and  I 
believe  it  is  the  first  of  the  kind  to  be  issued  in  this  State,  and 
because  it  affects  the  rigfhts  of  a  large  number  of  citizens  of  West 
Virginia.  The  bill  of  rights  of  the  constitution  of  this  State  guar- 
antees to  the  people  thereof  'the  right  to  apsemble  in  a  peaceable 
manner,  to  consult  for  the  common  good,  to  instruct  their  repre- 
sentatives, or  to  apply  for  redress  of  grievances.*  And  it  also  pro- 
vides that  'no  law  abridging  freedom  of  speech  or  of  press  shall 
be  passed.'  These  are  rights  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  days  of  Magna  Charta,  which  rights,  as  long  as  I  am  Gover- 
nor, shall  be  preserved  to  the  people  of  the  State,  if  it  is  in  my 
power  so  to  do. 
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It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  legislature  to  enact  laws;  of  the 
courts  to  construe  them ;  and  of  the  executive  to  enforce  them. 
None  of  these  departments  should  interfere  with  or  usurp  the  func- 
tion or  prerogatives  of  the  others.  I  will  say,  however,  that  I 
now  hold  and  always  have  held  that  the  right  of  free  speech  and 
of  public  assembly  should  in  no  case  be  abridged,  and  that  the 
widest  possible  liberty  should  be  allowed  our  people.  I  have  al- 
ways maintained  that  labor  and  capital  had  the  inherent  right  to 
organize  for  the  better  protection  of  both  their  interests,  provided 
such  organizations  are  maintained  within  the  restrictions  of  the 
statutes  of  our  State.  It  is  improper  and  unlawful  to  use  threats, 
force  or  intimidation  of  any  sort  to  induce  men  to  connect 
themselves  with  or  become  a  part  of  any  organized  body  of 
capitalists  or  laborers.  It  is  also ,  improper  and  unlawful  for 
any  body  of  men,  organized  or  unorganized,  to  trespass  upon 
the  property  ov  premsies  of  a  citizen,  but  it  is  my  opinion 
that  labor  organizers  or  capital  organizers,  or  any  other 
organizers,  for  that  matter,  may  present  their  causes  in  a 
proper  manner,  in  public  places,  to  the  people,  and  induce 
them,  by  moral  suasion,  to  connect  themselves  with  any 
organization  which  is  in  itself  lawful  in  its  aims  and  purposes. 

In  other  words,  I  claim  the  right  for  myself,  as  a  citizen  of 
West  Virginia  to  discuss  politics,  religion,  science,  labor  organi- 
zations or  any  other  subject  I  may  choose  to  discuss,  in  public 
halls  or  public  highways,  provided  always  that  I  confine  myself  to 
the  requirements  of  the  law  which  inhibits  me  from  trespassing 
upon  the  property  and  vested  rights  of  other  citizens.  I  mean  to 
say  that  the  bill  of  rights  of  our  constitution  allows  me  these 
privileges,  and  that  no  court  can  impair  these  rights,  if  I  confine 
myself  to  moral  suasion,  and  do  not  incite  the  people  to  riotous 
conduct  or  unlawful  acts. 

So  long  as  the  working  men  of  this  State  conduct  their  cause 
in  a  lawful  and  peaceful  manner  it  will  be  my  duty,  as  it  will  be 
ray  pleasure,  to  protect  them  but  if  they  should,  in  an  ill-advised 
hour,  violate  the  law  by  interfering  with  the  rights  or  property 
of  others,  it  will  be  my  sworn  duty  to  repress  energetically  and 
speedily  all  lawlessness  and  to  see  that  the  public  peace  is  main- 
tained at  all  hazards,  and  that  the  property  of  our  people  is  pro- 
tected; for  we  must  all,  whether  rich  or  poor,  em'ployer  or  em- 
ploye, high  or  low,  respect  and  obey  the  law. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

G.  W.  Atkinson." 

This  expression  on  the  part  of  the  Governor  was  recevied  with 
general  satisfaction,  the  Ohio  Valley  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly, 
at  Wheeling,  August  9th,  expressing  their  appreciation  of  the 
sentiments  expressed,  by  adopting  the  following  resolution: 

''Resolved,  That  we,  the  Ohio  Valley  Trades  and  Labor  A.«pem 
bly,  commend  the  position  taken  by  His  Excellency,  Governor  G 
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W.  Atkinson,  on  the  infamous  government  by  injunction,  and  that 
our  secretary  be  instructed  to  send  him  a  copy  of  this  resolution. " 

President  Gompers,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in 
reply  to  the  Governor's  letter,  said: 

''I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of 
the  third  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  riorht  of  public  assem- 
blage and  free  speech  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  and  I  beg  to 
assure  you  that  your  declarations  of  rights  enjoyed  by  the  people 
under  the  constitution  of  tlie  United  States,  and  of  the  State  of 
West  Virginia,  are  all  that  can  be  expected,  and  all  that  we  re- 
quire. 

There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  miners,  their  representa- 
tives or  their  friends,  to  viol&te  the  laws  of  our  country,  or  of  the 
State  of  West  Virginia.  I  believe  with  you  that  you  have  a  right 
to  claim  for  yourself,  as  we  claim  for  ourselves,  the  privilege  to 
*discus8  politics,  religion,  science,  labor  organization,  or  any 
other  subject'  we  may  choose  to  discuss,  in  public  halls  or  on 
public  highways.  The  bill  of  rights  of  our  constitution  allows 
these  privileges  and  no  court  can  impair  them.  It  is  indeed  grat- 
ifying to  learn  from  your  letter  that  so  long  as  the  workingmen  of 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  conduct  their  cause  in  a  peaceful  man- 
ner that  it  will  be  your  pleasure  as  well  as  your  duty  to  protect 
them.     That  is  all  that  we  ask. 

'* Permit  me  to  assure  you  that  I  appreciate  most  highly  the  po- 
sition you  take  in  this  matter  and  the  emphatic  manner  in  which 
it  is  declared." 

The  strike  agitators  continued  their  work  of  organization 
among  the  miners.  Meetings,  which  did  not  violate  the  decision 
of  the  courts,  by  trespassing  upon  the  property  of  the  mining 
company  or  interfering  with  their  employes,  were  held  without 
molestation,  and  the  right  of  free  speech  and  public  assemblage, 
as  sacred  on  West  Virginia  soil  as  upon  the  soil  of  any  State  or 
country,  met  with  no  interference. 

Systematic  work  of  relief  among  the  strikers  was  taken  up. 

In  Wheeling,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Ohio  Valley  Trades 
and  Labor  Assembly,  opened  a  store,  where  contributions  of  pro- 
visions and  clothing  were  received,  a  canvass  of  the  business  dis- 
tricts of  the  city  was  made  and  the  following  appeal  to  the  public 
for  aid  was  issued : 

**The  destitute  condition  of  the  miners  of  the  Wheeling  district 
is  such  that  it  is  imperative  on  our  part  to  do  something  to  al- 
leviate their  distress.  With  that  end  in  view  we  have  opened  a 
relief  store  at  1622  Main  street,  and  the  committee  aj)peal  to  the 
generosity  of  the  merchants,  the  business  people  and  the  working 
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people  of  Wheeling  to  aid  us  in  this  fight  by  contributing  what- 
ever they  can  to  provide  the  suffering  miners  and  their  families 
with  food  while  engaged  in  this  struggle  for  living  wages.  We 
feel  assured  that  our  appeal  will  be  met  with  that  spirit  of  gener- 
osity characteristic  of  the  citizens  of  Wheeling,  and  they  can  rest 
assured  that  it  will  be  thankfully  received  and  judiciously  ex- 
pended. 
(Signed)  "William  Andeuson, 

"FI.   A.  FOSTKK, 

''Mathew  'Scott, 
"RoBKRT  Cochrane, 

''^  Committee  of  the  Ohh   Valley  Trades  AssemJjly,^'^ 

The  headquarters  of  the  committee  soon  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  a  general  store,  where  everything  from  a  package  of  pins 
to  a  mowing  machine  might  be  purchased,  and  numerous  cases  of 
destitution  among  the  striking  miners  were  relieved. 

On  August  16th,  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  in- 
junctions were  granted  by  Judge  John  J.  Jackson,  in  suits  brought 
by  James  Sloan,  Jr.,  vs.  Eugene  V.  Debs  et  al,^  in  which  the 
plaintiff,  Sloan,  sues  as  a  stockholder  in  the  Monongah  Coal  and 
Coke  Co. ;  Charles  Mackall  vs.  Eugene  V.  Debs  et  al..^  in  which  the 
plainiff,  Mackall,  sues  as  a  stockholder  in  the  West  Fairmont  Coal 
and  Coke  Co.,  and  Charles  Mackall  vs,  M.  D.  Ratchford  et  aL,  in 
which  the  plaintiff,  Mackall,  sues  as  a  stockholder  in  the  Montana 
Coal  and  Coke  Co. 

In  these  bills,  complainants  allege,  among  other  things,  that  the 
defendants  and  their  associates,  were  conspiring  together  to  inter- 
fere with  the  operating  and  conducting  of  coal  mines  operated  by 
said  companies  and  by  such  interference,  preventing  the  employes 
of  said  companies  from  mining  and  producing  coal,  in  and  from 
said  mines  and  that  unless  the  court  granted  an  immediate  re- 
straining order,  preventing  them  from  interfering  with  the  em- 
ployes of  said  companies,  there  was  great  danger  of  irremediable 
injury,  damage  and  loss  to  the  owners  of  said  mines. 

On  the  morning  of  August  17th,  the  strikers  who  had  been 
camping  a  short  distance  from  the  Montana  mines,  marched  down 
the  county  road,  headed  by  a  band  and  stopped  near  the  entrance 
to  the  mines. 

United  States  Deputy  Marshal  Randolph  at  once  read  the  order 
of  the  court  granting  a  temporary  injunction  and  served  seven 
copies  on  the  leaders. 

Owing  to  an  error  in  the  writ,  the  language  could  be  construed 
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to  allow  the  strikers  to  march  up  and  down  the  road,  which  they 
continued  to  do. 

Judge  Jackson  was  wired  the  situation  and  the  following  order 
was  issued: 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  District  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

JAMES  SLOAN,  JR.,     ) 

vs. .  f  In  Equity. 

EUGENE  V.  DEBS  et  al.  ) 

and 
CHARLES  MACK  ALL    ) 

vs,  >  In  Equity. 

EUGENE  V.  DEBS  et  al ) 

and 
CHARLES  MACKALL    ) 

vs,  >-In  Equity. 

M.  D.  RATCHFORD  et  al.  ) 

On  motion  of  A.  B.  Fleming,  counsel  for  plaintiffs  in  forego- 
ing cases,  it  is  ordered  that  the  Marshal  of  this  District  do  notify 
and  warn  the  strikers  that  marching  to  and  fro  through  the  Com- 
pany's property  at  any  time  in  the  above  cases  will  be  regarded 
as  an  effort  to  intimidate  the  miners  of  said  companies,  and  such 
marching  will  be  considered  as  a  violation  of  the  injunction  here- 
tofore awarded  in  the  above  cases. 

J.  J.  Jackson,  U.  S.  Dist.  Judge, 
August  17,  1897, 

This  order  was  served  on  the  strikers,  who  continued  to  march 
in  defiance  of  the  injunction,  whereupon  they  were  placed  under 
arrest  and  twenty-seven  of  their  number  taken  to  Clarksburg  in  a 
special  train  on  the  Monongahela  River  Railroad,  by  United  States 
Deputy  Marshals  Law,  Randolph,  Jackson  and  Scott,  where  they 
were  arraigned  before  Judge  Goff  in  the  Federal  Court,  charged 
with- having  violated  the  injunction  issued  by  Judge  Jackson. 

The  operators  were  reprsented  by  e:?t-Governor  A.  B.  Fleming 
and  Attorneys   W.S.  Meredith   and  U.  S.  Kendall,  of  Fairmont. 

The  strikers  were  represented  by  Hon.  John  J.  Davis,  of  Clarks- 
burg, who  made  a  motion  to  continue  the  hearing.  Judge  Goff 
overruled  the  motion  and  fixed  the  hearing  for  the  following  day, 
Thursday,  August  19th,  at  10  a.  m. 

In  making  this  announcement,  the  Judge  took  occasion  to  say 
that  the  charges  against  the  men  were  not  necessarily  of  a  crimi- 
nal nature.  No  grand  jury  had  presented  them  and  their  hearing 
was  not  to  be  a  trial  by  jury.     Probably  they  were  guilty  of  no 
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crime.  He  sincerely  hoped  they  had  violated  no  statute.  He 
said  it  became  the  duty  of  the  court,  to  inquire  into  these  cases 
that  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  the  law  might  be  maintained.  In 
committing  the  prisoners  into  the  custody  of  the  marshals  until 
the  hour  for  the  hearing,  the  Judge  announced  that  he  was  ready 
at  any  hour  during  the  day  or  night,  to  release  any  or  all  of  the 
parties  under  arrest,  who  would  give  sufficient  assurance  for  their 
appearance  at  court.  The  taking  of  evidence  in  the  case  was  con- 
cluded August  20th. 

Several  strikers  were  examined  by  counsel  for  the  defense,  all 
of  whom  stated  that  they  were  only  marching  in  the  public  high- 
way and  meant  no  disrespect  to  the  court.  They  claimed  it  was 
their  honest  opinion  that  they  were  violating  no  order  of  the 
court,  so  long  as  they  kept  in  the  county  road. 

Judge  Fleming  announced  that  the  prosecution  did  not  care  to 
argue  the  case,  but  made  a  short  address,  maintaining  that  the  in- 
junction had  been  violated. 

Hon.  John  Davis,  of  counsel  for  the  defense,  made  a  most  elo- 
quent address  in  behalf  of  the  strikers. 

He  said  in  part: 

*'We  admit  that  it  is  not  only  right,  but  the  duty  of  this  court 
to  enforce  its  decrees.  Whenever  the  people  lose  respect  for  our 
courts  our  government  has  proved  itself  a  gigantic  failure.  There 
can  be  no  liberty  where  there  is  no  law.  We  do  not  assert  that 
this  corporation  must  be  wrong,  because  it  is  a  corporation,  or 
that  these  prisoners  must  be  right  because  they  are  workingmen. 

We  do  demand  that  they  snail  receive  equal  justice.  These 
men  had  marched  along  the  public  highway  peaceably,  had  made 
no  threat  and  had  offered  no  abuse.  They  had  not  disturbed  the 
property  of  the  company  nor  offered  violence  to  any  of  its  em- 
ployees. 

While  the  court  must  enforce  the  law,  council  could  not  be- 
lieve that  the  law  would  ever  authorizie  an  injunction  prohibiting 
any  man  or  body  of  men  from  passing  up  and  down  the  public 
highway,  when  they  did  so  in  peace  and  order.'' 

Hon.  W.  S.  Meredith  closed  for  the  prosecution  and  on  Satur- 
day, August  21st,  Judge  Goff  gave  his  opinion  as  follows: 

In  the   Circuit  Court  of   the  United  States   for  the   District  of 
West  Virginia,  at  Clarksburg: 
CHARLES  MACKALL,    ] 

vs,  [  In  Chancery. 

M.  D.  RATCHFORD  et  al.  ) 

In  the  matter  of  the  contempt  proceedings  against  Patrick 
Harney,  Ed  L.  Daivs,  J.  L.  Higginbotham  et  al. 
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Opinion  of  the  Court: 

**A8  to  the  law  applicable  to  the  matter  now  under  consideration 
counsel  have  not  differed  and  the  Court  has  no  trouble.  It  is 
concerning  the  facts, — what  they  prove  and  their  proper  applica- 
tion to  the  law  involved,  that  counsel  have  expressed  differences, 
and  the  Court  is  required  to  decide. 

Many  matters  foreign  to  the  issue  now  presented  have  been 
referred  to  by  counsel  and  testified  about  by  witnesses,  but  the 
Court  will  exclude  them  from  its  consideration.  Matters  refer- 
ring to  *free  speech,'  ^natural  rights,'  and  the  Miberty  of  the  citi- 
zen' are  not  now  involved  in  this  issue  nor  are  they  in  danger. 
Thoy  will  survive  this  ordeal,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
be  further  endeared  to  us  all  (if  that  be  possible)  by  our  mutual 
experience  herein  and  the  incidents  connected  therewith.  The 
right  of  free  speech  has  not  been  abridged  nor  in  any  manner  in- 
terfered with.  *The  organizer'  has  spoken  to  his  heart's  content 
here,  there  and  everywhere.  The  'camp'  has  heard  him  and  been 
electrified  by  his  eloquence.  City,  town  and  hamlet  have  been 
visited  by  him  and  have  given  him  generous  welcome.  Public 
bnildings  have  been  thrown  open,  street  corners  utilized,  the 
cross  roads  and  higwhays  called  into  requisition.  The  right  of 
the  people  to  assemble  and  discuss  matters  in  which  they  feel  an 
interest  has  had  an  exemplification  during  the  last  month  in  this 
and  adjoining  States,  that  has  been  pleasing  to  our  citizenship, 
and  as  gratifying  to  all  true  lovers  of  republican  government,  as 
it  has  been  unwelcome  and  unexpected  to  the  agitator  and  the 
demagogue, — who  it  seems  to  delight  in  drawing  lurid  pictures 
of  the  days  yet  to  come,  when  liberty'  shall  have  perishedifrom 
the  face  of  the  earth  and  *free  speech'  shall  be  but  the  dim  re- 
membrance of  a  dream  long  passed,  recalling  but  faintly  the  days 
when  lii3erty  yet  tarried  among  men  and  was  worshipped  by  those 
who  called  themselves  *freemen.' 

The  simple  question  here  is  are  these  defendants  in  contempt 
of  this  Court? 

**0n  the  16th  inst.  this  Court  granted  an  injunction  restraining 
the  defendants  and  all  others  from  in  any  wise  interfering  with 
the  management,  operation  and  conducting  of  the  mines  in  the 
bill  mentioned,  either  by  menaces,  threats  or  any  character  of  in- 
timidation used  to  prevent  the  employes  of  said  mines  from  going 
to  or  from  the  same,  or  from  engaging  in  their  usual  business  of 
mining.  All  persons  were  restrained  from  entering  upon  the 
property  of  the  Montana  Coal  and  Coke  Company  for  the  purpose 
of  interfering  with  the  employes  of  the  said  Company,  either  by 
intimidation  or  by  the  holding  of  either  public  or  private  assem- 
blages upon  said  property,  or  in  any  way  molesting,  interfering 
with  or  intimidating  the  employes  of  that  company  so  as  to  induce 
them  to  abandon  their  work  in  the  said  mines.  This  injunction 
was  served  on  a  number  of  the  defendants  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  17th  inst.  It  was  also  served  on  other  of  the  defendants,  to- 
gether with  an  additional  or  supplemental  and  construing  order, 
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on  the  morning  of  the  18th  inst.  If  the  defendants  were  aware 
that  the  Court  had  passed  the  decree  granting  the  injunction  men- 
tioned, if  they  were  aware  of  its  terms  and  import,  and  if  they 
then  interfered  with  or  intimidated  the  employes  of  said  coal  com- 
pany, thereby  preventing  them  from  going  to  or  from  their  work, 
or  causing  them  to  abandon  the  same,  then  they  are  guilty  of  the 
contempt  charged,  and  should  be,  must  be,  and  will  be  punished. 

The  'strikers'  had  the  right  to  quit  work  themselves  and  they 
had  the  right  to  induce  other  miners,  by.  peaceable  terms,  by  the 
persuasive  force  of  public  or  private  argument  exerted  in  a  lawful 
way  to  also  quit  work  and  join  them.  But  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  miner  who  still  desired  to  work  had  the  same  right  to  do 
a3  the  miner  to  quit  work,  and  also  it  should  be  remembered  the 
owners  of  the  mines,  individual  or  company,  had  the  right  to  oper- 
ate the  same;  the  right  to  employ  the  labor  of  those  willing  to 
work;  the  right  to  use  the  highway  leading  to  the  mines  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  employes,  even  as  had  the  st;'ikers  to  quit 
work,  the  miner  to  go  on  with  his  work,  or  the  agitator  to  indulge 
in  the  right  of  'free  speech.' 

It  seems  from  the  evidence  that  but  few  of  the  miners  em- 
ployed at  the  Montana  mines  had  joined  the  strikers.  All  efforts 
to  induce  them  to  do  so  had  apparently  failed.  At  this  juncture  a 
company  of  marching  strikers,  mostly  from  Monongah,  went  into 
camp  about  one  mile  from  the  Montana  mines.  During  Monday, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  this  company,  under  command  of  its  offi- 
cers, with  music  and  banners,  marched  and  countermarched  along 
the  county  road  running  through  the  property  of  the  Montana  Coal 
Company.  This  marching  was  very  early  in  the  morning  and  in 
the  afternoon,  at  times  when  the  miners  of  said  company  were 
either  going  to  or  from  their  work.  The  marching  was  from  the 
camp  down  to  the  mine  opening,  then  back  to  the  village  where 
the  miners  lived,  thence  again  past  the  mine  opening,  and  so  on  . 
'to  and  fro'  during  certain  hours  of  the  morning  and  afternoon. 
They  did  not  march  past  the  property  of  the  company  for  the 
reason,  as  stated  by  their  leader,  that  the  river  stopped  them.  The 
marching  was  from  the  camp  to  the  river  and  from  the  river  back 
to  the  camp,  always  by  the  mine  opening  and  the  miners'  homes. 
There  was  an  object  in  this  and  the  intent  will  be  disclosed  by  the 
facts.  These  miners  had  refused  to  join  the  strikers  and  had  neg- 
lected to  attend  the  strikers'  meeting,  evidently  preferring  to  re- 
main at  work.  The  camp  was  established  near  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  them.  Was  that  influence  to  be  exerted  and 
was  it  exerted  in  a  lawful  and  proper  manner?  The  answer  to 
that  question  determines  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  these  accused. 
In  endeavoring  to  influence  the  miners  to  join  them,  did  the  strik- 
ers prevent  them  from  going  to  or  from  work,  and  did  they  use 
any  character  of  intimidation  in  so  doing? 

A  body  of  men,  over  two  hundred  strong,  marching  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning,  before  daylight,  halting  in  front  of  the 
mine  opening,  and  taking  position  on  each  side  of  the  public  high- 
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way  for  a  distance  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  at  the  exact 
places  where  the  miners  were  in  the  habit  of  crossing  that  high- 
way, for  the  purpose  of  gofng  from  their  homes  to  their  work,  is 
at  least  unusual,  and  in  the  state  of  excitement  usually  attending 
such  occasions,  neither  an  aid  to  fair  argument  or  conductive  to  the 
state  of  mind  that  makes  wiUinq  converts  to  the  cause  thus  cham- 
pioned. That  the  marching  did  intimidate  quite  a  number  of  the 
miners  is  clear,  if  the  evidence  ottered  is  to  be  believed — and  the 
Court  finds  it  uncontradicted  and  entitled  to  credence.  The  Court 
is  also  forced  to  conclude  from  all  the  facts  and  circumstanc(3s  de- 
tailed by  the  witnesses,,  from  the  object  the  marching  men  had  in 
view,  and  from  the  locality  where  they  marched  and  its  topo- 
graphy, that  the  intention  of  the  marching  strikers  was  to  inter- 
fere with  the  operation  of  the  Montana  mines,  with  miners  en- 
gaged in  working  said  mines,  to  intimidate  them  and  thereby  in- 
duce them  to  abandon  their  work,  and  then  secure  their  co-operation 
inclosing  thymines.  The  marching  men  seemed  to  think  that 
they  could  go  and  come  on  and  over  the  county  road  as  they 
pleased,  because  it  was  a  public  highway.  But  this  was  a  mis- 
take. The  miners  working  at  Montana  had  the  same  right  to  use 
the  public  road  as  the  strikers  had,  and  it  was  not  open  and  free 
to  their  use  when  it  was  occupied  by  over  two  hundred  men  sta- 
tioned along  it  at  intervals  of  three  and  five  feet,  men  who,  if  not 
enemies,  were  not  bosom  friends.  That  some  miners  passed 
through  this  line  is  shown;  that  others  feared  to  do  so  is  plain; 
that  the  marching  column  intended  to  interfere  with  the  work  at 
the  mines,  would  be  foolish  to  deny. 

A  highway  is  a  way  over  which  the  public  at  large  have  a 
right  of  passage.  It  is  a  road  maintained  by  the  public  for  the 
general  convenience.  True,  the  strikers  had  a  right  to  march  over 
it  as  passengers  just  the  same  as  all  other  citizens;  but  they  had 
no  right  to  make  it  a  parade  ground  or  stop  on  its  sideways  at 
frequent  intervals  and  by  the  hour  at  times  when  other  people 
who  had  the  same  right  to  its  use  were  in  the  habit  of  using  it  for 
purposes  connected  with  their  daily  avocations.  The  miners  of 
the  Montana  mines,  as  well  as  the  owners  of  that  property,  hnd 
the  same  right  to  use  the  public  road  as  had  the  marching  strik- 
ers. It  seems  to  the  court  that  the  men  whose  work  is  interrupted 
and  the  people  whose  property  is  damaged  by  the  improper  use 
and  occupation  of  the  highway  are  the  people  who  have  the  true 
grounds  of  complaint  because  of  the  improp^a*  use  of  what,  in  the 
early  books  of  the  law,  is  called  the  'King's  highway.' 

The  building  in  which  we  are  now  holding  this  Court  is  located 
on  the  corner  of  Third  and  Pike  streets.  Clarksburg.  All  the  cit- 
izens of  that  town  can  use  those  streets  fcr  purposes  connected 
with  their  business.  All  persons  properly  deporting  themselves 
can  pass  along  and  upon  them  for  all  proper  business  matters,  or 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  transit  and  all  persons,  due  regard  being 
had  for  the  public  interest  and  safety,  mav  parade  with  banners, 
flags  and  bands  of  music  along  and  over  said  streets  at  reasonable 
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times  and  seasonable  hours,  provided  the  same  does  not  prevent 
the  reasonable  and  seasonable  use  of  said  streets  by  those  entitled 
to  the  same.  If  such  use  should  dose  the  business  houses  along 
said  streets  by  preventing  employes  from  reaching  them,  then  if 
such  parades  were  not  prevented  by  the  city  authorities  the  owners 
of  the  property  so  affected  wouid  be  entitled  to  the  aid  of  the 
Courts  in  protecting  their  rights.  No  one  portion  of  the  com- 
munity has  a  right  to  march  along  those  streets  day  after  day,  night 
after  night,  and  station  themselves  along  them  at  intervals  of  three 
or  five  feet,  for  hour  after  hour,  thereby  preventing  the  owners 
of  property  located  thereon  from  reaching  the  same  in  person  or 
by  their  clerks  or  other  employes,  .for  purposes  connected  with 
their  regular  business.  Under  such  circumstances  the  police  of 
the  city  would  either  move  the  column  along  out  of  the  way  of 
the  public  business  or  take  into  custody  the  men  who,  withcmt  au- 
thority, obstruct  the  streets  and  highways.  The  marching  men 
had  then  no  such  right  on  the  county  road  as  they  claimed. 

That  the  ,  parties  now  in  custody  knew  that  the  injunction  had 
been   issued,  is   not  denied  —is   plain   from  the   evidence.     They 
spoke  of  it  jocularly  mostly — now  and  then  resentfully  and  disre- 
spectfully.    Snch   terms  as   these  passed  along  the  line:  'We  are 
used  to  papers  like  that. '     'We   will   take  the  consequences. '     'I 
will   eat   mine   for   breakfast.'     The  officers   were  careful  in  ex- 
plaining its  terras,  and  I  may  say  in  beseeching  the  strikers  not  to 
violate  them.     They  told  the  marchers  to  march  on  and  pass  by  if 
they  wished  to,  but  not  to  march  by  and  countermarch  'to  and  fro' 
by  the   mines,   because   such   marching  was   prohibited   by   the 
Court.     But  the   advice   was   not   heeded,  the   disregard   of   the 
Court's  order  continued,  and  the  conduct  that  constituted  the  vio- 
lation of  the  inrj unction  was  openly   resorted  to,  and   persistently 
maintained.      These   defendants  are   all  guilty  of   the   contempt 
charged.     What  should  the  punishment  of  the  Court  be'?     Outside 
of  their  conduct  in  4;his   particular  the  demeanor  of   those  who  so 
marched  has  been  most  commendable.     They  have  indulged  in  no 
threats,  nor  hns  loud,  boisterous  or  taunting  language  been  used. 
They  have  been  sober  and  decent,  mindful  of  their  own  interests, 
and  with  the  excf^ption  noted,  respectful  of   the  rights  of   others, 
and  observant  of   requirements  of  the  law.     They   impress  me  as 
thoroughly  honest  in  their  claim  that  they  had  the  right  to  march 
and  act  as  they  did,  because   they  were   on  the  'public  highway.' 
In   my  judgment  they  v  ere  in   that  particular  mistaken,  having 
been  badly  advised  thereto;  but  nevertheless  such  belief,  honestly 
entertained  by  them,  deprives   their   disobedience  to   the  Court's 
decree  of   malice,  takes  the  sting  out  of   the  contempt  found,  and 
suggests  a  punishmpnt  that  will  be   as  light  as  due  regard  of  the 
proprieties  will   admit  of.     The  parties  have  already  been  in  cus- 
tody for  three  days.     Let  th^^m  he  confined  in  the  iail  of  Harrison 
county.  West  Virginia,  for  the  further  period  of  three* days  from 
this  date.     But  let  it  not  be  supposed   hereafter,  now  that  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  matter  and  the  law,  that  other  and 
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further  infractions  of  the  decrees  and  orders  of  this  Court  will  be 
so  lightly  punished.  In  this  case,  for  the  reasons  mentioned,  jus- 
tice-has been  tempered  with  mercy,  but  if  with  the  light  of  this 
investigation  in  their  pathway  these  defendants  shall  persist  ip 
disregarding  the  decrees  of  this  Court  duly  entered  in  the  causes 
properly  before  it,  then  let  it  be  remembered  that  mercy  shown 
to  contempt  under  such  circumstances  would  be  not  only  a  crime 
but  the  death  of  justice. '' 

A  conference  of  organized  labor  called  by  the  executive 
board  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  indorsed  by  Samuel  Gomp- 
ers,  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  was  held  Au- 
gust 80,  at  St.  Louis.  This  conference  resulted  in  the  acceptance 
by  the  executive  board  of  the  miners'  organization,  of  a  proposi- 
tion of  the  Pittsburg  operators,  to  arbitrate  the  wage  dispute  in 
that  district. 

This  proposition  had  been  rejected  by  the  executive  board,  on 
the  ground  that  such  action  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  miners  at  large  and  that  overtures  for  the  arbitration  of  the 
issues  of  the  great  wage  struggle,  could  only  be  considered,  when 
coming  from  all  the  operators  in  the  competitive  district,  includ- 
ing Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  West  Virginia. 

A  conference  of  the  executive  board  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers and  a  committee  of  the  Pittsburg  operators,  was  held  Septem- 
ber 2  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  at  which  a  proposition  of  the  committee, 
for  a  uniform  mining  rate  of  65  cents  per  ton,  pending  aribtra- 
tion,  was  "finally  accepted  by  the  executive  board*,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  miners  at  large,  and  the  following  circular,  call- 
ing for  a  delegate  convention  of  the  striking  miners,  was  issued: 

Columbus,  Ohio,  September  3,  1897. 
To  the  Mine  Workers  Wh'f  lime  Smpended  Work  in  the  Different 
States: 

Greeting: — You  are  hereby  notified  that  a  convention  will  be 
held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 8,  1897. 

At  a  conference  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  September  2  and 
8,  between  the  National  Executive  Board  and  District  Presidents 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  a  representative  com- 
mittee of  the  Pittsburgh  district  operators,  whom  we  consented  to 
meet  only  after  it  became  apparent  that  a  national  conference  of 
operators  and  miners  could  not  be  convened. 

The  following  propositions  were  submitted  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Pittsburg  operators  to  the  executive  board  and  district 
presidents,  as  the  basis  of  a  settlement  to  terminate  the  present 
strike : 
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First,  the  resumption  of  work  at  a  64  cent  rate  of  mining. 
The  submitting  of  the  question  to  a  board  of  arbitration  to  deter- 
mine what  the  price  shall  be,  the  maximum  to  be  69  cents  and 
the  minimum  to  be  60  cents  a  ton,  the  price  to  be  effective  from 
the  date  of  resuming  work. 

Second,  a  straight  price  of  65  cents  a  ton  to  continue  in  force 
until  the  end  of  the  year,  with  the  additional  mutual  understand- 
ing that  a  joint  meeting  of  operators  and  miners  shall  be  held  in 
Decembet-,  1897,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  the  rate  of 
mining  shall  be  thereafter. ' 

Your  Executive  Board  and  District  Presidents,  after  much  de- 
liberation and  thorough  consideration  of  the  two  propositions,  do 
recommend  the  latter,  as  in  their  judgment  the  best  that  can  be  se- 
cured, because  of  the  circumstances  that  are  apparent  to  all  who 
study  market  conditions  since  the  inauguration  of  the  strike. 

You,  however,  are  the  court  of  final  adjudication,  and  must 
decide  for  yourselves  what  your  action  shall  be  and  when  work 
shall  be  resumed. 

Additional  reasons  will  be  given  and  a  full  report  made  of  the 
general  situation  at  the  convention.  We  would  further  advise 
that  delegates  come  untrammelled  by  resolutions,  and  unin- 
structed,  other  than  to  act  in  your  best  interests. 

At  this  time  it  is  deemed  advisable  for  the  reason  that  provis- 
ions are  made  in  the  uniformity  agreement  now  pending  in  the 
Pittsburg  district,  and  which  it  is  expected  will  be  operative  in 
that  district  on  and  after  January  1,  1898,  to  arbitrate  the  ques- 
tion of  relative  differential  between  pick  and  machine  mining, 
which  will,  we  anticipate,  do  much  towards  furnishing  us  with 
more  reliable  data  on  that  question  than  we  possess  at  present  and 
to  that  extent  will  be  beneficial  to  us  in  settling  questions  as  be- 
tween machine  and  pick  mining." 

(Signed.)  National  Exec^utive  Board 

and  District  Presidents. 

M.  D.  Ratchford, 
Pr^ident  Natimial  Executive  Board* 

W.  C.  Pearce, 

Secretary, 

At  this  convention,  a  resolution  accepting  the  65  cent  rate 
offered  by  a  committee  of  the  Pittsburg  operators,  was  passed, 
September  11,  and  except  in  districts  where  the  operators  would 
not  concede  the  advance,  the  great  strike  of  bituminous  coal 
miners,  declared  July  4,  was  at  an  end. 

The  resolution  adopted  was  as  follows : 

''Resolved^  That  we,  the  miners  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  in  convention  aseembed,  do 
hereby  agree  to  accept  the  proposition  recommended  by  our  nat- 
ional  executive  committee,  viz:  65  cents  in  Pittsburg  district;  all 
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places  in  above  named  States,  where  a  relative  price  can  be  ob- 
tained to  resume  work  and  contribute  liberally  to  the  miners  who 
do  not  receive  the  advance,  where  fight  mast  be  continued  to 
a  bitter  finish. 

Resolved^  That  the  national  officers,  executive  board  and  dis- 
trict presidents  act  as  an  advisory  board  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding ways  and  means  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  strike  where 
necessary,  provided,  however,  that  no  district  resume  work  for 
ten  days,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  miners  in  other  districts  time 
to  confer  with  their  operators  and  get  the  price  if  possible." 

One  vote  was  cast  by  the  delegates  to  the  convention  for  each 
100  miners  represented,  and  the  resolution  passed  by  a  vote  of  495 
for,  to  817  against,  the  terms  of  the  settlement. 

Those  voting  against  settlement,  held  that  their  interests 
were  not  sufficiently  protected  and  that  the  proposition  violated 
the  repeated  assertions  of  the  miners'  officials,  that  no  settlement 
would  be  made  by  districts. 

Delegates  from  Illinois  voted  unanimously  against  the  proposi- 
tion, which  the  officials  claimed  gave  them  all  the  protection  they 
could  reasonably  ask,  since  it  provided  for  a  continuation  of  the 
strike  wherever  the  operators  refused  to  grant  the  advance. 

A  statement,  issued  by  the  executive  board  to  the  miners  of  the 
country,  gave  the  following  reasons  for  their  recommendation  of 
a  settlement  on  the  basis  proposed: 

"That  the  markets  were  being  supplied;  that the'suspension  was 
not  growing ;  that  miners  could  not  be  induced  to  respond  promptly 
to  the  needs  of  the  hour,  and  that  those  who  did  respond  were  fast 
approaching  the  point  of  exhaustion  and  could  not  continue  to 
fight  much  longer.  That  the  supplies  were  becoming  limited, 
that  pressing  want  could  not  be  appeased,  causing  a  resumption  in 
many  cases  at  the  operators'  terms.  That  organized  labor  was 
called  upon  to  devote  time,  men  and  money  to  their  own  affairs 
and  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  continue  indefinitely  to 
fight  our  battles.  That  the  sufferings  of  the  hungry  men,  blame- 
less women  and  innocent  children  appealed  to  us  not  to  continue 
a  struggle  where  the  result  would  only  be  disastrous,  entailing 
greater  miseries  and  more  hardships. 

These  conditions  were  recognized  by  your  executive  board  and 
district  presidents  for  some  time,  were  explained  to  the  conven- 
tion in  detail,  and  are  presented  to  you  as  further  information  on 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  controversy. 

The  following  States,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  will 
resume  work  in  full  and  a  portion  of  Illinois  at  the  expiration  of 
the  ten  day  limit  by  the  convention  so  as  to  give  all  districts 
affected  an  opportunity  to  comply  with  the  conditions  prescribed 
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by  the  convention.  If  West  Virginia  and  a  portion  of  Illinois 
will  refuse  to  do  so  and  the  fight  will  have  to  be  continued,  your 
representatives  have  provided  that  assessments  shall  be  levied  on 
those  working  to  maintain  the  idle  miners." 

The  ten  day  limit  was  ignored  by  the  delegates  from  the  Pitts- 
burg district,  who  protested  it  was  an  effort  of  those  voting  against 
settlement  to  continue  the  strike  and  would  be  disastrous  to  their 
interests  and  at  a  conference  held  in  Pittsburg,  September  15th,  a 
resolution  was  passed  by  them  ignoring  this  clause  of  the  Colum- 
bus settlement  and  authorizing  immediate  resumption  of  work  at 
all  mines  where  the  operators  conceded  the  rate. 

To  ascertain  the  effect  and  extent  of  the  strike  in  West  Vir- 
gin ia>  the  following  blanks  were  sent  to  all  operators  and  secre- 
taries of  miners'  organizations: 

.  Blank  Sent  to  Operators, 

State  of  West  Virginia, 
Office  of  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,..  ......... .189 


We  are  making  an  investigation  of  the  effects  of  the  Miners' 
strike  in  West  Virginia. 

Will  you  please  advise  me  the  extent  of  the  strike  among  your 
employes  by  answering  the  following  questions: 

1.  Number  of  Miners  employed? " 

2.  Number  of  Miners  out  during  strike? 

8.  Number  of  Miners  who  have  resumed  work? 

4.  Number  of  Miners  who  have  resumed  work  at  advanced  rate? 

5.  Number  of  Miners  who  have  resumed  work  at  union  wage 
scale? 

6.  General  mining  rate,  prior  to  strike? '. 

7.  General  mining  rate,  now  being  paid? 


Section  5,  Chapter  15,  Acts  of  1889,  provides: 

'*If  any  person,  or  the  officers  of  any  company  or  corporation 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  answer,  within  a  reasonable  tioue,-  any 
proper  question  propounded  to  him  by  the  Labor  Commissioner ; 
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or  if  any  person,  or  officers  of  any  company  or  corporation  to 
whora  a  list  of  interrogatories  has  been  furnished,  shall  neglect 
or  refuse  to  fully  and  truthfully  answer  and  return  the  same,  such 
person  or  officer  of  such  company  or  corporation  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  The  Commissioner  of  Labor  shall  re- 
port to  the  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  the  proper  county  all  such  vio- 
ations  of  this  act;  whereupon  said  Prosecuting  Attorney  shall  pro- 
ceed against  the  persons  guilty. " 

The  information  you  are  requested  to  give  is  desired  within  ten 
days. 

Will  you  please  give  the  matter  immediate  attention  and  return 
in  stamped,  addressed  envelope  enclosed. 

Very  truly, 

I.  V.  Barton, 
Commissioner  of  Lobar. 

Blank  Sent  to  Miners^  Organizations. 

State  of  West  Virginia, 
Ofl  .cE  OF  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va., 189 


Dear  Sir: 

We  are  making  an  investigation  of  the  effect  of  the  Miners' 
strike  in  West  Virginia. 

Will  you  please  advise  me  the  extent  of  your  organization  by  an- 
swering the  following  questions: 

1.  plumber  of  miners  belonging  to  your  local  union? 

2.  Number  belonging  to  your  local  union  prior  to  strike? 

8.  Number  belonging  to  your  local  union,  unemployed  at  this 

time? 

4.  Numbfer  belonging  to  your  local  union,  receiving  aid  through 
your  organization? 

5.  Name  or  number  of  local  union  ? 

6.  Date  of  organization ? 

7.  General  mining  rate  in  your  district,  prior  to  strike? 

8.  General  mining  rate  in  your  district,  now  being  paid? 


Section  5,  Chapter  15,  Acts  of  1889,  provides: 

*' If  any  person,  or  the  officers  of  any  company  oi  corporation 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  answer,  within  a  reasonable  time,  any 
proper  question   propounded  to  him   by   the  Commissioner  of 
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Labor,  or  if  any  person,  or  officers  of  any  company  or  corporation 
to  whom  a  list  of  interrogatories  has  been  furnished,  shall  neglect 
or  refuse  to  fully  and  truthfully  answer  and  return  the  same,  such 
person  or  officer  of  such  company  or  corporation  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  The  Commissioner  of  Labor  shall  re- 
port to  the  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  the  proper  county  all  such 
violations  of  this  act;  whereupon  said  Prosecuting  Attorney  shall 
proceed  against  the  persons  guilty." 

The  information  you  are  requested  to  give  is  desired  within 
ten  days. 

Will  you  please  give  the  matter  immediate  attention  and  return 
in  stamped,  addressed  envelope  enclosed. 

Very  truly, 

I.  V.  Barton, 
Commissioner  of  Labor, 

Reports  were  received  from  154  operators  and  40  miners'  or- 
ganizations and  the  results  of  the  investigation  are  shown  in  the 
following  tables  and  analysis: 
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EXTENT  OF  THE  STRIKE  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

First  District,  Barbour  County. 


Number 

of 
Operator 
Report- 
ing. 

Num- 
ber of 
Miners 
Em- 
ployed. 

Number 

Out 
During 
Strike. 

Number 

.Who  Have 

Resumed 

Work 

January  1. 

1898. 

Number 

Who  Have 

Resumed 

Work 

tft  Advauoed 

Rate. 

Number 
Who  Have 

Resumed 
Work 

at  Union 
Wage  Scale 

Mtning 

Kate   Paid 

Prior  to 

btrike- 

Gt>niB  Per 

Ton. 

38 
35 

Mining 
Rate  Paid 
January  1, 

1898.- 
Cents    Per 

Ton. 

1 
2 

60 
20 

80 

CO 
60 

,     54 
54 

38 
35 

Total 

Jirooke  County. 


1 

12 

12 

• 

12 

12 

12 

*.l 

«56 

2 

40 

12 

12 

*55 

*55 

8 

50 

60 

50 

50 

CO 

*60 

*65 

Total 

102 

74 

74 

62 

62 

Harrison  County. 


1 

28 

2 

65 

65 

25 

3 

30 

4 

37 

37 

35 

5 

10 

10 

10 

6 

200 

130 

70 

7 

20 

12 

8 

8 

40 

Total 

430 

254 

118 

35 
30 
25 
80 
28 
35 
35 
23 


♦Rate  lor  sjree  I  coal. 
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EXTENT  OF  THE  STRIKE  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA. 
First  District,  Marion  Cimutv. 


K  umber 

of 

Opett.  tor 

Bepoit 

ing. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Total 


Num- 
ber of 
Miuerti 
Em- 
ployed. 

125 

80 

50 

15 
.175 
200 
325 

45 
450 

30 


1495 


Number 

Oufc 
During 
Strike. 


40 

28 

2 


250 
30 

350 


•Number 

Who  Have 

Resumed 

Work 

January  1, 

1898. 


100 


102 


Number 
Who  Have 
Resumed 
Work  at 
Ad vanned 
Rate. 


Number 

Who  Have 

ResumeJ 

Work  at 

Union 

Wage  Scale. 


Mining 
Rate  Paid 
Prior  to 
Strike- 
Cents   Per 
Ton. 

32 
32 
32 
40 
32 
35 
32 
25 
40 
27 


Mining 
Rate  Paid 
January  1, 

1898- 

Cents  Per 

Ton. 

40 
35 
35 
40 
40 
35 
40 
30 
35 


Marshall  County. 


1 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

*5l 

*56 

2 

50 

45 

45 

45 

45 

*51 

*58 

3 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

*5l 

*56  • 

4 

7 

4 

4 

4 

*50 

*50 

Total 

237 

229 

229 

229 

225 

Min 

Hral  County. 

1 

853 

45 

2 

250 



45 

45 

Total 

1103 

*Riite  for  fecr«;eued  o  al . 
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EXTENT  OF  THE  STRIKE  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

First  District — ^[onongalia  County. 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Mining 

Mining 

Namber 

Num- 

Number 

Who  Have 

Who  Have 

Who  Have 

Rate  Paid 

Rate  Paid 

of 

ber  of 

Out 

Resumed 

Resumed 

Resumed 

Prior  to 

January  1, 

Operator 

Miners 

During 

Work 

Work  at 

Work  at 

Strike- 

I8dt^- 

Report- 

Em- 

Strike. 

January  1, 

Advanced 

Union  Wage 

Cents  Per 

Ceuts  per 

ing. 

ployed. 

1898. 

Rale. 

Scale. 

• 

Ton. 

Ton. 

1 

40 

27 

80 

2 

50 

20 

30 

3 

50 

32 

35 

Total 

140 

Oh 

io  County 

• 

1 

20 

37 

40 

2 

82 

64 

32 

32 

*60 

*56 

3 

7 

43 

43 

4 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

*61 

*o6 

5 

6 

42 

42 

Total 

155 

104 

72 

40 

72 

Preston  County. 

1 

38 

38 

38 

30 

30 

2 

25 

20 

16 

35 

35 

3 

10 

35 

35 

4 

100 

35 

35 

Total 

173 

c8 

54 

*Rate  for  screen  coal, 
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EXTENT  OF  THE  STRIKE  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

First  Dintrict — Taylor  County. 


Number 

of 
Operator 
Report- 
ing. 

Num- 
ber of 
Miners 
Em- 
ployed. 

Number 

Out 
During 
Strike. 

Number 
Who  Have 
Resumed 

Work 

January  1, 

1898. 

125 
12 

Number 
Who  Have 
Resumed 
Wcrk  at 
Advanced 
Rate. 

Number 

Who  Have 

Resumed 

Work  at 

Uulon  Wage 

Scale. 

Mining 
Rate  Paid 
Prior  to 
Strike- 
Cents  Per 
Ton. 

Mining 
Rate  Paid 
January  1, 

1898— 

Cents  Per 

Ton. 

1 
2 
3 

125 
89 
97 

125 
12 

ro 

30 
30 

30 

,    30 

30 

Total 

261 

137 

137 

Second  District— Kanawha  Countv. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


100 
80 
12 

140 
70 

300 

167 
70 
70 
32 
36 


Total       1077        825 


41 

80 


41 

80 


140 
50 
175 
167 
70 
70 
32 


140 
50 
175 
149 
60 
68 
25 


41 
80 


788 


50 
175 
149 


41 


495 


41 


*50 
*50 

38 
*62 
*50 
*50 
*50 
*50 

30 
*62 
*50 


*62 
*56 

38 
*56 
*56 
*62 
*56 
*50 

25 
*56 
*56 


Mason  County. 


1 

17 

17 

17 

17 

40 

42 

2 

125 

35 

40 

3 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

40 

45 

Total 

158 

33 

33 

33 

16 

*Bate  for  screen  coal. 
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EXTENT  OF  THE   STRIKE  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA. 
Third  District,  Fayette  County. 


Number 

of 
Operator 
Report- 
ing. 

Num- 
ber cf 
Miners 

Em- 
ployed. 

Number 

Out 
During 
Strike. 

Number 
Who  Have 

Resumed 

Work 
January  1, 

Number 
Who  Have 
Resumed 

Work  at 
Advanced 

Number 

Who  Have 

Resumed 

Work  at 

Union 

Mining 

Rate  Paid 

Prior  to 

Strike- 
Cents  Per 

Mining 
Rate  Paid 
January  1, 

1808- 
Cents  Per 

1808. 

Rate. 

Wage  Scale 

Ton. 

Ton. 

1 

100 

30 

30 

2 

150 

150 

150 

40 

40 

3 

150 

150 

150 

40 

40 

4 

'l40 

40 

40 

5 

125 

125 

125 

40 

40 

6 

60 

60 

60 

40 

40 

7 

60 

60 

60 

40 

40 

8 

120 

40 

40 

9 

200 

• 

• 

40 

40 

10 

60 

* 

40 

40 

11 

60 

40 

40 

12 

200 

200 

200 

88 

38 

13 

240 

30 

30 

14 

140 

140 

140 

36 

30 

15 

60 

60 

60 

30 

30 

16 

182 

40 

40 

17 

40 



30 

30 

18 

40 

40 

40 

30 

30 

19 

600 

46 

26 

25 

20 

60 

40 

40 

21 

76 



40 

40 

22 

1^0 

150 

30 

30 

30 

23 

200 

40 

40 
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feXTENT  OF  THE  STRIKE  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA. 
Third  District,  Fayette  County. -—Confinued, 


Number 

of 
Operator 
Report- 
ing. 

Num- 
ber of 
Miners 
Em- 
ployed. 

Number 

Out 
Daring 
Strike. 

Number 
Who  Have 
Resumed 

Work 

January  1, 

1898. 

Number 

Who  Have 

Resumed 

Work  at 

Advanced 

Rate. 

Number 

Who  Have 

Resumed 

Work  at 

Union 

Wage  Scale. 

Mining 
Rate  Paid 
Prior  to 
Strike- 
Cents   Per 
Ton. 

Mining 
Rate  Paid 
January  1, 

1898- 

Cents   Per 

Ton. 

24 

100 

100 

65 

30 

30 

25 

100 

45 

45 

40 

40 

26 

150 

40 

40 

27 

103 

40 

40 

28 

120 

30 

30 

29. 

100 

100 

65 

30 

30 

30 

126 

20 

20 

*60 

*60 

31 

110 

6 

5 

40 

40 

32 

300 

30 

30 

33 

75 

14 

14 

40 

40 

34 

90 

10 

10 

40 

40 

35 

60 

40 

40 

36 

75 

3 

3 

40 

40 

37 

60 

40 

40 

38 

30 

30 

30 

40 

40 

39 

80 

80 

80 

40 

40 

40 

160 

40 

40 

41 

90 

75 

38 

42 

250 



40 

40 

43 

115 

113 

'113 

*49 

*42 

44 

60 

6 

30 

30 

Total 

5636 

1782 

1465 

*Bate  for  soreen  coal. 
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EXTENT  OF 

THE  STRIKE  IN  WEST 

VIRGINIA. 

Third  District— Kanawha  County. 

Number 

of 
Operator 
Report- 
ing- 

Num- 
ber of 
Miners 
Em- 
ployed. 

Number 

Out 
During 
Strike. 

Number 
Who  Have 
Resumed 

Work 

January  1, 

1896. 

Number 

Who  Have 

Resumed 

Work  at 

Advanced 

Rate. 

Number 

Who  Have 

Resumed 

Work  at 

Union 

Wage  Scale. 

Mining 
Rate  Paid 
Prior  to 
Strike- 
Cents  Per 
Ton. 

Mining 
Rate  Paid 
January  1, 

1888- 

Oents  Per 

Ton. 

1 

96 

72 

72 

72 

*50 

*56 

2 

126 

125 

la) 

*62 

♦66 

3 

60 

60 

60 

60 

*43 

*56 

4 

80 

80 

80. 

80 

80 

*61 

*56 

5 

145 

146 

130 

130 

130 

*60 

*56 

0 

137 

137 

132 

132 

132 

*42 

*49 

7 

65 

66 

66 



*62 

*o6 

8 

125 

*60 

*56 

9 

115 

116 

116 

*62 

*56 

10 

66 

60 

60 

50 

*43 

*56 

11 

12 

12 
> 

12 

12 

*43 

*o6    • 

Total 

1025 

861 

816 

536 

342 

Raleigh  County. 


100 


100 


100 


40 


40 


Fourth  District — Mercer  County. 


1 

160 

60 

2 

126 

3 

80 

65 

4 

60 

6 

50 

6 

150 

100 

7 

100 

Total 

716 

215 

60 


66 


100 


215 


*Rate  for  screen  coal. 
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EXTENT  OF  THE  STRIKE  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Fourth  District — Mingo  County.  , 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Mining 

Mining 

Number 

Num- 

Number 

Who  Have 

Who  Have 

Who  Have 

Rate  Paid 

Rate  Paid 

of 

ber  of 

Out 

Resumed 

Resumed 

Resumed 

Prior  to 

January  1, 

Operator 

Miners 

During 

Work 

Work  at 

Work  at 

Strike- 

1898— 

Report- 

Em- 

Strike. 

January  1, 

Advanced 

Union 

Cents  Per 

Cents  Per 

ing. 

ployed  . 

1898. 

Rate. 

Wage  Scale. 

Ton. 

Ton, 

1 

45 

.  *56 

*55 

2 

84 

60 

60 

32 

82 

3 

80 

29 

29 

4 

10 

7 

7 

7 

*55 

*60 

6 

55 

*50 

*55 

6 

35 

*55 

*55 

7 

75 



*60 

*60 

8 

28 

30 

30 

9 

65 

*65 

*55 

10 

15 

7 



25 

28 

Total 

482 

67 

67 

McDowell   County. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


48 
80 
65 
90 
60 
90 
80 
60 
107 
60 


48 


40 


48 


40 


30 
30 
30 
32 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 


30 
30 
30 
32 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 


*Rate  for  screen  coal. 
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EXTENT  OF  THE  STRIKE  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA. 
Fourth  District— McDowell  County — Continued, 


Number 

of 

Operatoi 

Report 

ing. 

Num- 
ber of 
Miners 

Em- 
ployed. 

Number 

Out 
During 
Strike. 

Number 
Who  Have 
Resumed 

Work 

January  1. 

1898. 

Number 
Who  Have 
Resumed 
Work  at 
Advanced 
Rate. 

Number 

Who  Have 

Resumed 

Work  at 

Union 

Wage  Scale. 

Mining 
Rate  Paid 
Prior  to 
Strike- 
Cents  Per 
Ton. 

Mining 
Rate  Paid 
January  1, 

1898- 

Cents  Per 

Ton. 

11 

55 

• • 

33 

33 

12 

150 

12 

30 

30 

13 

60 

.30 

SO 

14 

65 

25 

25 

30 

30 

15 

125 

30 

30 

1(5 

80 



30 

30 

17 

100 

30 

80 

18 

55 

30 

30 

19 

80 

80 

80 

80 

30 

20 

80 

30 

30 

21 

125 

30 

30 

22 

60 

60 

60 

24 

24 

23 

60 

30 

80 

24 

45 

30 

30 

Total 

1880 

265 

253 
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Where   Located. 


Barbouv  county 

Brooke  county 

Harrison  county 

Marion  county 

Marshall  county , 

Mineral  county 

Monongalia  county. 

Ohio  county , 

Preston  county 

Taylor  county 


Total. 


0-9 


a 


2 
3 
8 
10 
4 
2 
3 
5 
4 
3 

44 


a 

d 


80 
102 
4:30 

1495 
237 

1103 
140 
155 
173 
261 


4176 


53 


*  i. 

9*» 

>  5 

>  as 

as  < 

9S 

m^ 

W^      - 

M 

>2  ® 

^^2 

2^* 

•o2 
1^- 

lis 

III 

60 

74 

254 

350 

229 


104 

58 

137 


1266 


54 

74 

62 

148 

102 

229 

229 

72 

40 

54 

137 

870 

331 

I'd 


62 


225 


72 


359 


Second  District. 


Kanawha  county. 
Mason  county 


Total. 


11 

1077 

825 

•;88 

495 

3 

158 

33 

33 

.    33 

14 

1235 

858 

821 

528 

41 
16 


57 


Third  District. 


Fayette  county 

44 
11 

5536 
1025 

1782 
861 

1465 
816 

536 

Kanawha  county 

342 

Total 

55 

6561 

2643 

2281 

536 

342 
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EXTENT  OF  THE  STRIKE  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA. 
Fourth  District. 


Where  Located. 

1 

k 

B 

>5 

a 

a 

9 

Q 

of 

S 

a 

0)    1 

^  =  .6 

II  s 

in 

Mercer  county 

7 
10 
24 

715 

482 
1880 

215 

67 

265 

215 

67 

253 

7 

Minaro  countv 

McDowell  county 

Total 

41 

3077 

547 

535 

7 

The  State. 

First  District 

44 
14 
55 
41 

4176 
1235 
6561 
3077 

1266 
858 

2643 
547 

870 

821 

2281 

535 

331 

528 

536 

7 

359 

Second  District 

Third  District 

57 
342 

Fourth  District 

Total 

154 

15049 

5314 

4507 

1402 

758 
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Local  Union^  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  West  Vir- 
ginia^ Date  of  Organization^  NuTnber  of  Organized  Miners 
Prior  to  Strike^  Number  of  Organized  Miners  and  Number  of 
Organized  Miners  Onemployed  January  J,  1898. 


Where 
Located. 

NAME  AND 
DATE  OF    ORGANIZATION. 

III 

S5 

2^ 

a  o 

•a- 

§2 
Is.. 

Ill 

525 

Astor Lo< 

3al  Union  No  169 

Org.  Aug.  17,  '97. 

27 

27 

Austin * 

I           ti 

No.  113 

"    Aug.  10,  '97. 

28 

Benwood * 

K                     li 

No.  788 

''    July  20,  '94. 

40 

40 

40 

Buery * 

(                     t( 

No.  988 

u 

30 

Cannelton ' 

&                     tl 

No.  131 

"     July  28,  '97. 

140 

... 

Clarksburg....      ' 

» 

No.    72 

**    July  26,  '97. 

261 

76 

Cottlburg * 

(                     (( 

No.  182 

";    Aug.    6, '97 

130 

... 

Crown  Hill....      ' 

(                     ii 

No.  404 

''    July  15,  '97. 

51 

Eastbank * 

I                     IC 

No.  326 

*'    July  18,  '97. 

42 

Eagle ' 

I                     11 

No.  176 

''    July  30,  '97. 
''    Aug.    7, '97. 

100 

35 

4 

Edge  water ' 

i                 (I 

No.  231 

175 

1 

Flemington  ...      ' 

(                 (I 

No.  887 

''    Nov.  12, '95. 

85 

20 

26 

Hartford  City      ' 

I                   U 

No.  219 

"     Oct.     2,  '97. 

35 

6 

Handley ' 

k                      (4 

No.  136 

"-    July  16,  '97. 

170 

Hanwood ^ 

I                       l( 

No.  145 

''    Aug.  15,  '97 

36 

35 

Maiden ' 

No.  175 
No.  211 

''    Aug.  20,  '97. 
"     Aug.  12,  '97. 

175 

200 

Mammoth..:...      * 

Montgomery..      ' 

I                     U 

No.  117 

''    Aug,    7, '97. 

263 

263 

Montgomery..       ' 

fc                     l( 

No.  147 

'^     July  16,  '97. 

170 

170 

Montgomery..      ' 

I                     l( 

No.  115 

"     Aug.  15,  '97. 

175 

Monarch ' 

(                u 

No.  271 

*^     Aug.  10,  '97. 

77 

66 

Moundsville..      ' 

(              fc( 

No.  476 

"-     Sept.  2, '97. 

70 

... 

Mount  Carbon      ' 

(              it 

No,  150 

''    Aug.  23, '97. 

203 

6 

104 
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local  Vnionii  United  Mine  WovTcers  of  Afnerica  in  West  Vir- 
ginia^  Date  of  Organization^  Number  of  Organized  Mimn 
Pmor  to  Strike^  Nvmber  of  Organized  Miners  and  Nwnheroj 
Organized  Miner's  UnemjAoyed  January  i,  i'^P^. 


Where 
Located. 

NAME  AND 
DATE  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

a 

•as 
is 

hat) 

SPOQ 

2>C0 

flftri 

"la- 
gs? 

New  Haven... 
Palatine 

Local  Union  No.  451  Org.  Nov.  25,  '97. 

"      No.    64    **      July  22,  97. 

^*      No.  149    "      Aug.  28, '97. 

''      No.  158    *'      Aug.  27, '97. 
**  >         "      No.  437    '*      Aug.  10,  '97. 

**      No.  984    ''      Aug.  25, 
*'           *'      No.  269    ''      Nov.  14,  '97. 

'*      No.  829    *'      July    1, '94. 
'*           *'     No.  124    **      Aug.    9,  '97. 
**           ''      No.  318    "      Oct.    27, '97. 

''     No.    90    "      July        '97. 
'^           *'     No.    97    "      July  25,  '97. 

''     No.  179    '*      Aug.  10, '97. 
**           "      No.  146    "                        '84 
''           "      No.  289    "      Aug.        '97, 
"           ''      No.  969    '*      Sept.  8,  '95. 

''      No.    89    "      Aug.    9,-97. 

47 
135 
82 
76 
94 
16 
14 
22 
35 
40 
50 
36 
140 
50 
53 
40 
80 

16 
20 

40 
35 

45 

Powellton 

Riverside 

Honda 

94 

Sew  ell 

Simpson 

Standard 

Tunnelton 

Tyrconnel 

W^atson 

14 

25 

20 

Wilsonburg ... 

Winifrede 

Wheeling 

Wheeling 

Wheeling  

Worthing 

18 
18 
15 

40 

Total 

40  Organizations  reporting. 

3683 

206 

997 
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EXTENT  OF  THE  STRIKE. 
OF  :BlTUMINOUS   COAL  MINERS,  1897,  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Summary. 


Subject. 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

The 

District. 

District. 

District. 

District. 

State. 

Number  of  operators  reporting 

44 

14 

56 

41 

154 

Number  of  miners  employed... 

4176 

1235 

6561 

3077 

15049 

Number  of  miners  out  during 
strike 

1266 

870 

858 
821 

2643 
2281 

547 
535 

6314 

Number  who    have    resumed 
work  January  1,1898 

4607 

Numbei:    who    have    resumed 
work,  at  advanced  rate 

381 
859 

528 
67 

586 
342 

7 

1402 

Number   who    have    resumed 
work,  at  union  wage  scale.... 

758 

Number    of   miners    reported 
organized  January  1,1898 

3683 

Number    of    mineis   report  d 
organized,  prior  to  strike 

206 

Number  organized  miners  re- 
ported unemployed  Jan.l,  '98 

• 

997 

Number  Local  Unions,  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America, 
prior  to  strike 





6 

Number  Local  Unions,  United 
Mine   Workers  of  America, 
reported  January  1,  1898 

40 
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Extent  of  the  Strike 

OF  Bituminous  Coal  Miners,  1897,  in  West  Virginia. 

Analysis, 

Showing  number  of  operators  reporting,  number  of  miners  em- 
ployed, number  out  during  strike,  number  who  have  resumed 
work,  January  1,  1898,  number  who  have  resumed  work  at  ad- 
vanced rate  and  number  who  have  resumed  work  at  union  wage 
scale,  by  counties  and  by  mining  districts  and  number  of  miners 
in  West  Virginia,  reported  organized,  January  1, 1898,  number  re- 
ported organized  prior  to  strike,  number  organized  miners  re- 
ported unemployed,  January  1,  1898,  number  Local  Unions, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  prior  to  strike  and  number 
Local  Unions,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  reported  January 
1,  1898. 

FIRST   DISTRICT. 

Barbour  county : 

Two  operators  report  80  miners  employed ;  60  out  during  strike ; 
54  who  have  resumed  work,  January  1,  1898. 

Brooke  county : 

Three  operators  report  102  miners  employed ;  74  out  during 
strike;  74  who  have  resumed  work,  January  1,  1898;  62  who  have 
resumed  at  advanced  rate  and  62  who  have  resumed  at  union  wage 
scale. 

Harrison  county: 

Eight  operators  report  430  miners  employed";  254  out  during 
strike;  148  who  have  resumed  work,  January  1,  1898. 

Marion  county : 

Ten  operators  report  1495  miners  employed;  350  out  during 
strike ;  102  who  have  resumed  work,  January  1,  1898. 

Marshall  county : 

Four  operators  report  237  miners  employed ;  229  out  during 
strike;  229  who  have  resumed  work,  January  1,  1898;  229  who 
have  resumed  at  advanced  rate  and  225  Avho  have  resumed  at  union 
wage  scale.  ^ 
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Mineral  county: 

Two  operators  report  1108'^iners  employed,  with  no  strike 
among  employees. 

Monongalia  county : 

Three  operators  report  140  miners  employed,  with  no  strike 
among  employees. 

Ohio  county: 

Five  operators  report  155  miners  employed;  104  out  during 
strike;  72  who  have  resumed  work,  January  1,  1898;  40  who  have 
resumed  at  advanced  rate,  and  72  who  have  resumed  at  union  wage 
scale. 

Preston  county : 

Four  operators  report  178  miners  employed;  58  out  during 
strike;  54  who  have  resumed  work  January  1,  1898. 

Taylor  county : 

Three  operators  report  2G1  miners  employed;  187  out  during 
strike;  137  who  have  resumed  work,  «January  1,  1898. 

SECOND    district. 

Kanawha  county: 

Eleven  operators  report  1077  miners  employed;  825  out  during 
strike;  788  who  have  resumed  work,  January  1,  1808;  495  who 
have  resumed  at  an  advanced  rate,  and  41  who  have  resumed  at 
union  was:e  scale. 


L*^V 


Mason  county : 

Three  operators  report  158  miners  employed;  33  out  during 
strike;  33  who  have  resumed  work,  January  1,  1898;  38  Avho  have 
resumed  at  an  advanced  rate,  and  16  who  have  resumed  at  union 
wage  scale. 

third  district. 

Fayette  county : 

Forty-four  operators  report  5586  miners  employed ;  1782  out 
during  strike;  1465  who  have  resumed  work,  January  1,  1898. 

Kanawha  county : 

Eleven  operators  report  1025  miners  employed;  861  out  during 
strike ;  816  who  have  resumed  work,  January  1,  1898 ;  586  who 
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have  resumed  at  an   advanced  rate,  and  342  ,who  have  resumed  at 
union  wage  scale. 

FOURTH  DISTRICT. 

Mercer  county: 

Seven  operators  report  715  miners  employed;  215  out  during 
strike;  215  who  have  resumed  work,  January  1,  1898. 

Mingo  county : 

Ten  operators  report  482  miners  employed;  67  out  during 
strike;  67  who  have  resumed  work,  January  1, 1898;  7  who  have 
resumed  at  an  advanced  rate. 

McDowell  county: 

Twenty-four  operators  report  1880  miners  employed ;  265  out 
during  strike;  258  who  have  resumed  work,  January  1,  1898. 

FIRST  DISTRICT. 

Forty-four  operators  in  the  First  District  report  4176  miners 
employed;  1266  out  during  strike;  870  who  have  resumed  work, 
January  1,  1898;  881  who  have  resumed  at  an  advanced  rate,  and 
859  who  have  resumed  at  union  wage  scale. 

second    DISTRICT. 

Fourteen  operators  in  the  Second  District  report  1285  miners 
employed ;  858  out  during  strike ;  821  who  have  resumed  work,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1898;  528  who  have  resumed  at  an  advanced  rate;  57  who 
have  resumed  at  union  wage  scale. 

THIRD   DISTRICT. 

Fifty-five  operators  in  the  Third  District  report  6561  miners 
employed ;  2643  out  during  strike ;  2281  who  have  resumed  work, 
January  1,  1898 ;  586  who  have  resumed  at  an  advanced  rate ;  842 
who  have  resumed  at  union  wage  scale. 

FOURTH  DISTRICT. 

Forty-one  operators  in  the  Fourth  District  report  8077  miners 
employed ;  547  out  during  strike;  585  who  have  resumed  work, 
January  1,  1898,  and  7  who  have  resumed  at  an  advanced  rate. 
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THE  STATE. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-four  operators  report  15049  miners  em- 
ployed ;  5314  out  during  strike ;  4507  who  have  resumed  work,  Jan- 
uary 1, 1898;  1402  who  have  resumed  at  an  advanced  rate,  and  758 
who  have  resumed  at  union  wage  scale. 

Forty  Local  Unions,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  report 
3683  organized  miners  in  West  Virginia,  January  1,  1898;  6  Local 
Unions  report  a  membership  of  206  prior  to  strike;  997  of  the  total 
membership  of  40  Local  Unions,  report  unemployed,  January  1, 
1898. 


PART  III. 


RESOURCES  AND  ADVANTAGES  OF  WEST 
VIRGINIA, 


PREFACE. 

To  secure  the  information  desired  relative  to  local  conditions, 
resources  and  products,  the  following  letter  together  with  a  list 
of  fifty  questions,  was  sent  to  a  number  of  well  informed  citizens 
iu  each  county : 


State  of  West  Virginia, 
Office  of  Commissioner  of  Labor. 


Wheeling,  W.  Va., 189  . 


Dear  Sir:  . 

I  hand  you  herewith  schedule  of  an  investigation  of  the  Re- 
sources and  Advantages  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

Will  you  please  carefully  answer  the  questions  asked,  giving 
the  conditions  in  your  county  and  vicinity  and  return  to  me  in 
the  stamped,  addressed  envelope  enclosed. 

Should  you  not  be  able  to  answer  the  questions  relative  to  agri- 
cultural conditions  and  products,  will  you  kindly  fill  out  the  other 
inquiries  of  the  schedule  and  forward  to  me  with  the  address  of 
one  or  two  well  informed  farmers  in  the  county  whom  y()u  think 
could  give  the  information  desired. 

Section  5,  Cha^jter  15,  Acts  of  1889,  provides: 

''If  any  person,  or  the  officers  of  any  company  or  corporation 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  answer,  within  a  reasonable  time,  any 
proper  question  propounded  to  him  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor;  or  if  any  person,  or  officers  of  any  company  or  corporation 
to  whom  a  list  of  interrogatories  has  been  furnished,  shall  neglect 
or  refuse  to  fully  and  truthfully  answer  and  return  the  same,  such 
person  or  officer  of  such  company  or  corporation  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  The  Commissioner  of  Labor  shall  re- 
port to  the  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  the  proper  county  all  such 
violations  of  this  act  whereupon  said  Prosecuting  Attorney  shall 
proceed  against  the  persons  guilty." 
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The  information  you  are  asked  to  give  must  be  reliable  to  make 
this  report  of  value. 

Kindly  answer  for  your  county  in  your  vicinity  only. 
I  trust  it  may  be  your  pleasure  to  give  the  matter  prompt  and 
careful  attention. 

Very  truly, 

I.  V.  Barton, 
Cormnissioner  of  Lahor, 

This  report  is  a  synopsis  of  these  individual  reports  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  information  given  concerning  conditions  in  the 
55  counties  of  West  Virginia,  is  substantially  complete  and  correct. 
To  those  reporting  conditions  of  their  county,  to  Mr.  Wm.  M. 
Steuart,  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  to 
Geo.  W.  Summers,  B.  Ph.,  of  the  Charleston  Daily  Gazette,  this 
expression  of  my  sincere  thanks  is  due. 

I.  V.  Barton, 
CommissioneT  of  Labor. 


RESOURCES  AND  ADVANTAGES  OF  WEST 
VIRGINIA. 

West  Virginia  is  not  a  little  Mountain  State. 

It  is  three  times  as  large  as  Massachusetts,  twice  as  large  as 
Maryland  and  as  large  as  Connecticut,  Ehode  Island,  Delaware, 
New  Jersey  and  Vermont  combined. 

It  is  a  great  store-house  of  natural  wealth,  the  richest  in  fuel 
resources  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 

It  has  16,000  square  miles  of  coal,  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  the 
total  bituminous  areas  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  combined,  60 
per  cent,  more  than  Pennsylvania  alone  and  2,000  square  miles 
more  than  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  combined. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  Part  IV.,  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  says  of 
the  coal  fields  of  West  Virginia: 

"The  area  underlaid  by  coal  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  area 
of  the  State. 

The  eastern  boundary  begins  at  the  south,  on  the  mountains 
just  east  of  the  Bluestone  river,  and  proceeds  thence  to  Little 
Sewell  Mountain,  on  the  top  of  which  the  lowest  seam  of  the  low- 
est coal  measures  may  be  seen ;  thence,  but  not  by  a  very  clearly 
defined  line  with  the  common  boundary  of  Nicholas  and  Green- 
brier and  Webster  and  Pocahontas  counties  to  Rich  Mountain,  in 
Randolph  county ;  following  this  last  named  ridge  to  Laurel  Moun- 
tain, the  dividing  line  between  Upshur  county  on  the  west  and 
Randolph  and  Barbour  counties  on  the  east;  and  thence  with  the 
Briery  Mountain  into  Preston  county,  and  so  on  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  line.  To  the  east  of  this  boundary  there  are  small 
outlying  patches  of  coal,  as  in  Greenbrier  county,  in  Meadow 
Mountain,  and  possibly  in  Pocahontas  county  and  in  some  of  the 
synclinal  valleys  of  Tucker  county ;  but  these  patches  are  unim- 
portant as  compared  to  the  vast  area  to  the  west,  and  but  in  few 
instances  will  they  yield  coal  of  any  value  except  for  local  use. 
This  statement  will  not,  however,  apply  to  the  small  area  in  Min- 
eral and  Grant  counties,  which  is  entirely  separated  by  sub-car- 
boniferous outcrops  from  the  main  West  Virginia  coal  field.  In 
every  county  west  of  this  general  eastern  boundary  to  the  Ohio 
rivey  yfill  valuable  coal   )be  found,  if  not  outcropping  in  the  hills, 
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then  below  the  surface  and  aeeeKSsihle  by  shafting  so  that  out  of 
the  fifty-five  counties  in  the  State  only  Monroe,  Pendleton, 
Hardy,  Hampshire,  Morgan  and  Jefferson  counties  may  be  con- 
sidered as  lacking  in  workable  coal  beds." 

"West  Virginia  has  more  than  16,000  square  miles  of  virgin  for- 
est and  the  largest  body  of  hardwood  tim))er  in  the  United  States; 
has  the  largest  gas  field  in  the  world;  vast  pools  of  petroleum;  im- 
mense quantities  of  iron  ore,  limestone,  sandstone  and  clays. 

Nearly  every  valuable  mineral  deposit  of  every  country,  except- 
ing gold  and  silver,  is  found  within  her  borders. 

Her  soil  is  rich  and  gives  a  generous  yield  to  agricultural  pro- 
ducts. Its  adaptal)ility  to  grazing  is  not  exceeded  by  any  other 
section  of  country,  the  number  of  acres  iiidiginous  to  blue  grass 
are  not  exceeded  1)y  any  other  State,  in  proportion  to  the  area. 
In  180;^  a  singh^  line  of  railroad  passed  through  a  few^  of  the 
northern  counties  of  the  State,  today  there  arc^  more  than  2,075 
miles  of  railroad  and  the  iron  arteries  of  trade  pierce  the  confines 
of  them  all. 

In  1868,  a  few  small  coal  mines  produced  some  little  coal  for 
domestic  consumption  only. 

In  1878,  the  product  was  672,000  short  tons;  in  1888,  it  was  2,- 
385,888;  in  1898,  it  was  10,708,578  short  tons  and  added  nearly  an- 
other million  tons  increase,  in  the  product  for  1894. 

The  production  of  coal  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1897,  re- 
ported by  the  Chief  Mine  Inspector,  was  18,110,528  short  tons, 
valued  at  $8,220,801. 

One  million  three  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-five  tons  of  coke  were  manufactured,  valued  at  $1,- 
689,906;  221  coal  mines  and  8,405 ovens  were  operated  and  21,182 
men  employed. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  *' Production  of  Coal  in  West 
Virginia"  by  Mr.  Edward  W.  Parker,  of  the  United  States  Geolog- 
ical Survey: 

"In  1882  West  Virginia  ranked  fifth  in  importance  among  the 
coal  producing  States,  and  held  that  position  until  1886,  when  she 
took  fourth  place.  At  this  time  she  produced  .only  about  one-half 
as  much  as  Ohio,  the  third  in  rank.  The  ratio  of  increase  in  the 
two  States  did  not  vary  much  until  1889,  when  West  Virginia's 
product  amounted  to  more  than  60  per  cent,  that  of  Ohio;  in  1891 
it  was  more  than  70  per  cent. ;  in  1898  it  was  more  than  80  per 
cent.,  and  in  1894  the  product  of  Ohio  was  less  than  8  per  cent^ 
larger  than  West  Virginia, " 
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The  P^ig^hteenth  Annnal  Report  of  the  Survey,  Part  V.,  ^Mineral 
Resources  of  the  Ignited  States,  says  of  the  production  of  coal  in 
West  Virginia,  in  189G: 

'*West  Virginia  recovered  fron]  her  decreased  output  in  1895 
with  an  increase  in  1896  of  1,488,885  short  tons,  and  reached  the 
highest  figure  yet  attained.  More  than  this,  the  increased  output 
in  1896  puts  West  Virginia  third  in  the  rank  of  coal-producing 
States — her  product  in  1896  being  a])()ut  1,000  tons  more  than 
Ohio,  which  State  is  thus  supplanted. 

The  amount  of  coal  made  into  coke  in  Fayette  county  increased 
from  546,458  tons  to  611,865  tons;  in  McDowell  ccmntv  from  717,- 
197  tons  to  1,002,427  tons;  in  I\Ierccr  ccnmty  from  184,894  tons  to 
262,034  tons,  and  in  Tucker  «ountv  from  186,609  tons  to  275,676 
tons." 

THe  following  tables  give  the  details  of  production  in  the  last 
two  years  and  the  annual  ()uti)ut  of  the  State  since  1878* 
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Coal  Product  of  West  Virginia  in  1895^  ly  Counties. 


COUNTY. 


Barbour 

Brooke._ 

Fayette 

Harrison 

Kanawha 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

McDowell 

Mercer 

Mineral 

Monongalia... 

Ohio 

Preston 

Putnam 

Taylor 

Tucker 

Wayne 

Grant,  Logan, 
Mingo,  Ra 
leigh,  and 
Randolph  . 

Small  mines, 


Total .... 


190 


**  a 

Short, 
tons. 

12,7-16 

64,039 

2,628,666 

263,164 

1,070,300 

yi6,407 

177,992 

78,903 

1,657,802 

547,118 

667,526 

42,949 

67,921 

60,716 

120,332 

81,303 

2Jfe,387 

3,833 


138,142 


8,858,256    445.023 


^>» 

-.a 

St. 

o  a>    ■ 

o      <y 
73  a  ° 


Short 
tons. 

560 

10,662 

73,300 

2,269 

32,c82 

10  717 

15,695 

40,086 

13,79; 

3,850 

7,777 

668 

101,448 

954 

150 

794 


1,656 
125,000 


as 

CD  V 

•^  a 

at 

-a 


Short 
tons 


150 

16,401 

318 

5,468 

13,531 

390 

1,777 

6,569 

1,992 

297 

668 

465 

583 


49 
1,937 


50,595 


Short 
tons. 


546,458 
28.942 
26,418 

3I6,90<< 


717,197 
134,394 


23,225 


44,800 


11,106 
186,609 


2,034,087 


o 

S 

V 

•o 

3 

2 

« 

Cl, 

>■ 

85 

as 

o 

o 

H 

6H 

Short 

tons. 

13,306 

$      10,686 

74,841 

54,167 

3.264.825 

2.355,492 

292,693 

196.119 

1,134,798 

894,810 

1,257,563 

805,801 

194,077 

130,661 

120,766 

108,988 

2,395,365 

1,393,428 

687,364 

387,578 

675,610 

424,643 

67,510 

51,941 

169,834 

128,380 

107,053 

70,000 

150,482 

114,394 

98,252 

51,512 

419,991 

805,962 

3,833 

7,765 

139,798 

99  728 

125,000 

125,000 

11,387,961 

7,710,575 

av 
> 

a  o 

u 


:    0.80 

.72 

.67 
.79 
.64 
.67 
.85 
.55 
.56 
.68 
.77 
.76 
.65 
.95 
.55 
.68 
2.02 


222 
212 
201 
212 
161 


167 
199 
169 
229 
200 
227 
225 
112 
159 
188 
82 


20 

126 

5,537 

518 

2,738 

1,812 

886 

367 

3,055 

1,148 

656 

135 

221 

208 

438 

180 

488 

•26 


.71 


173 


2^ 


.68 


195 


19,159 
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Coal  Product  of  West  Virginia  in  1896^  hy  Counties. 


COUNTY. 


Barboar 

Brooke , 

Fayette 

Grant  

Harrison 

Kanawha  .... 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

McDowell , 

Mercer 

Mineral 

Mlnge 

Monongalia .. 

Ohio 

Preston 

Puttiam  

Taylor 

Tacker 

Raleigh.  ....... 

Wayne , 

Small  mines. 


Total.. 


]89 


*»  d 

OS  «D 

T3  a 

1i 


Short 

tout!. 

22,015 

8-2,085 

2,879,275 

8,548 

212  932 

1,058,766 

1,201,265 

169,107 

55,875 

1,863,060 

667,195 

549,476 

209,546 

35,902 

81,045 

7,729 

185,528 

,     122,647 

407,768 

67,389 


9,838,053 


M  uo  00 
o       «w 

-3*  ft 


Short 

t07l8. 

1,149 

11,239 

29,764 

172 

8,673 

27,542 

8,724 

11,352 

42,873 

11,169 

6,181 

2,995 

2,047 

224 

35,640 

95,3C3 

300 

707 

2  019 

2,908 

126,000 


426,441 


0)  V 

Short 
tons. 


100 
13,168 


600 
6.133 
12,841 
1,151 

7,030 
3,672 
4,115 


101 


2,323 
125 


2,063 


302 


56,395 


od 


Short 
tons. 


611,365 


9,482 

24,442 

289,078 


1,002,427 
262,034 


7,070 
16,057 
34,344 


275  676 


2,555,407 


3 

o 
H 

Short 
tons. 

24,064 

43,424 

8.533,572 

8,720 

231,687 

1,116.883 

1.511,903 

181,610 

100,136 

2,888,( 

989,082 

556,586 

211,598 

43,297 

133,525 

139.759 

185,953 

123,354 

688,426 

94,036 

125,000 

12,876,296 


'       16,018 

81,488 

2,403,45' 

18,080 

134,181 

791,468 

863,766 

122^26 

82,964 

1,702,742 

556,146 

878,138 

187,099 

19,874 

93,822 

83  554 

192,557 

63,157 

452.257 

73,891 

125,000 


bo  . 


e  > 
d-s 

U  00 

OS  >. 


$  0.67 
.73 

.68 

1  eo 

.58 
.71 
.57 
.67 
.83 
.60 
.59 
.68 
.65 
.45 
.70 
.60 
1.04 
.51 
.66 


8,336,685 


.65 


1^ 


sa 


42 

105 

5,947 

31 

4()7 

2,314 

1,899 

254 

249 

3,557 

1,110 

644 

350 

74 

204 

180 

384 

310 

812 

145 


201  19,078 
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Coal  Produot  of  West  Virginia  Since  1873. 


Year. 


1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
188B.. 
1884. 


Short  Tons. 


672,000 
1,120,000 
1,120,000 

896,000 
1,120,000 
1,120,000 
1,400,000 
1,568,000 
1,680,000 
2,240,000 
2,335,838 
3,360,000 


Year. 


1885.. 
1886.. 
1887.. 
1888.. 
1889.. 
1890.. 
1891.. 
1892.. 
1893.. 
1894.. 
1895.. 
1896.. 


Short  Tons . 


3,369,062 

4,005,796 

4,881,620 

5,498,800 

6,231,880 

7,394,654 

9,220,665 

9,738,755 

10,708,578 

11,627,757 

11,387,961 

12,876,296 


The  timbering  and  lumbering  industries  of  W6st  Virginia  em- 
ploy more  than  fifteen  thousand  men  and  the  total  output  of  West 
Virginia  lumber  runs  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  feet  annually. 

Her  forests  each  year  furnish  more  than  50,000,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber in  logs  to  the  mills  along  the  Ohio;  more  than  125,000,000 
feet  of  poplar ;  75,000,000  feet  hardwood ;  50,000,000  feet  spruce : 
together  with  many  million  feet  of  soft  and  hard  pine,  are  pro- 
duced annually  and  lumber  is  shipped  to  every  country  in  the 
world. 

One  mill  at  Ronceverte,  on  the  Greenbrier  river,  established  at 
a  cost  of  more  than  $100,000,  has  a  capacity  for  cutting  more  than 
40,000,000  feet  of  lumber  a  year.  * 

Another,  located  at  Camden-on-Gauley,  the  terniinus  of  the 
West  Virignia  and  Pittsljurg  Railroad,  established  a  few  years  ago 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  $100,000,  has  an  annual  cutting  capacity  of 
more  than  80,000,000  feet. 

It  is  said  West  Virginia  has  more  than  50,000  acres  covered 
with  spruce  timber  and  it  had  been  estimated  by  expert  lumber 
men,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  this  area  will  average  nearly 
1^0,000,000  feet  of  merchanta])le  lumber  to  the  acre. 

West  Virginia  abounds  in  ri(»h  deposits  of  iron  ore,  which  have 
not  yet  attracted  general  attention. 
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Fine  workable  veins  of  red  fossil,  red  shale,  red  and  brown 
hemetite,  and  pipe  ores  which  are  equal  in  quantity  and  quality 
to  the  ores  of  East  Tennessee,  are  found  in  mountain  ranges  of 
considerable  extent  in  the  counties  of  Greenbrier,  Pocahontas, 
and  Pendleton. 

Deposits  of  iron  ore  of  considerable  extent  and  good  quality 
are  found  in  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  North  and  South  Branches 
of  the  Potomac  in  the  counties  of  West  Virginia  bordering  on  the 
old  State,  also  rich  deposits  are  said  to  exist  on  Elk  river,  a  branch 
of  the  Great  Kanawha. 

The  production  of  petroleum  in  West  Virginia,  492,578  barrels 
in  1890,  increased  to  2,406,218  barrels  in-  1891;  8,810,086  barrels 
in  1892;  8,445,412  barrels  in  1898;  8,577,624  barrels  in  1894;  8,- 
120,125  barrels  in  1895;  10,019,770  barrels  in  1896. 

The  Oil  City  Derrick,  the  organ  of  oil,  in  its  review  of  the  year 
1897,  says: 

"West  Virginia  seems  destined  to  continue  the  scene  of  greatest 
activity  and  furnish  the  only  territory  that  is  attractiye  to  opera- 
tors on  a  low  market. 

A  single  pool,  that  of  Elk  Fork,  in  Tyler  county,  monopolized 
the  attention  of  the  trade  and  proved  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
development  of  the  year. 

The  iMountain  State  moved  to  the  front  rank  with  operations 
and  new  productions  during  the  year.  Active  developments  were 
confined  to  no  one  locality,  but  were  very  general  in  no  fewer 
than  nine  counties. ' ' 

The  following  table  shows, 


Total  Production  of 

Crude  Petroleum    in    West    Virginia^  by 
from  1890  to  1896, 

Months^ 

Moath. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1833. 

January  

Februa-y 

March  

38,614 
38,061 
44.843 
39,804 
39,160 
35,610 
34,096 
31,505 
50,34:2 
46,387 
45,062 
49,065 

48,903 
123,841 
229,966 
226,020 
232,076 
223  734 
221,127 
238,451 
219,528 
22'),076 
207,477 
215,020 

195,512 
186,455 
185,468 
181,708 
206,143 
261.900 
328,485 
411,114 
420  882 
451,157 
467,446 
513  817 
3,810,086 

577,933 
468,794 
630,877 
594.190 
705,714 
682,010 
724,494 
843,706 
847,558 
792.719 
757,170 
820,217 
8,445,412 

838,400 
684,532 
754,398 
688,458 
742,701 
699,498 
767,728 
717.814 
674,791 
694,187 
654,887 
630,200 
8,577,624 

647,220 
541,511 
642,223 
646,862 
670,330 
621,733 
742,326 
734,517 
717,170 
713,138 
721,411 
721,685 
8,120,125 

757,574 
729,229 
785,261 
799,509 
855,699 
853  2*^4 

April /.... 

May 

JuDe 

July 

843,872 
874,595 
876,308 
884  716 

August 

September 

October 

November   

December 

851,488 
908,295 

Total 

492.578 

2,406,218 

10,019,770 
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Governor  Atkinson,  in  an  address,  West  Virginia  Day,  October 
20,  1897,  at  the  Tennessee  Centennial,  Nashville,  thus  eloquently- 
described  the  activity  of  his  State : 

''We  are  in  the  business  of  doing  something  ourselves.  .We  are 
digging  coal  at  a  mighty  rate.  The  familiar  clicks  of  the  miners' 
picks  are  heard  in  many  of  our  mountain  sides  as  they  bring 
forth  the  dusky  diamonds  which  bring  millions  of  dollars  within 
our  borders  every  year.  The  hum  of  our  mill-saw  lulls  our  moun- 
taineers to  sleep,  and  awakes  them  from  their  slumbers  at  the 
dawn  of  morn.  The  derricks  in  our  oil  fields  are  almost  as  thick 
as  the  warts  on  the  heads  of  y/)ur  Tennessee  frogs.  We  are  pump- 
ing oil  in  sufficient  quantities  out  of  our  West  Virginia  hills  to 
grease  all  the  axles  on  the  earth,  and  have  enough  left  to  lubricate 
the  North  Pole,  and  every  politicians'  jaw  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia." 

Development  is  bringing  to  the  markets  of  the  world  the  hidden 
resources  of  the  Mountain  State. 

The  population  is  rapidly  increasing  and  in  every  way  the  State 
is  rapidly  forging  to  the  front. 

Manufacturing  is  growing  in  extent  and  variety  and  we  stand 
upon  the  threshhold  of  a  new  era  of  prosperity,  which  will  cause 
the  State  to  grow  in  people  and  in  wealth,  in  the  variety  of  its 
products  and  in  all  that  goes  to  make  a  State  great  and  prosperous. 

FACTS  A^D  FIGURES. 

Area,  24,645  square  miles;  population,  1890,  762,794. 

More  than  25  per  cent,  of  total  population  attend  the  public 
schools,  only  four  other  States  do  as  well. 

Per  cent,  of  illiteracy,  1890,  14.4;  average  in  the  United  States, 
12.4  per  cent. 

Number  of  county  schools,  1896,  5,621;  number  of  teachers,  6,- 
454;  number  of  pupils,  215,692;  value  of  school  houses  and  school 
property,  $3,227,141. 

Only  one  State,  Iowa,  has  a  smaller  number  of  prisoners  ac- 
cording to  its  population. 

72,773  farms  of  10,321,326  acres  are  valued  at  $151,880,300. 

56.55  per  cent,  of  the  people  own  their  homes  and  farms. 

349,016  acres  of  land  produced,  1890,    3,634,197  bu.  of  wheat. 

592,763     ''      ''     ''  "  ''      13,780,506   ''    ''  corn. 

180,815     ''      ''     "  -  ''  "        2,946,653    ''    ''     oats. 

14,962     "      ''     *'  ''  ''  117,113    ''    ''     rye. 
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In  1890,  live  stock  was  valued  at  $28,964,610,  and  farm  pro- 
ducts at  120,489,000. 

In  1890,  550,645  tons  of  hay  were  harvested  by  West  Virginia 
farmers ;  they  also  produced  in  that  year : 
2,602,021  pounds  of  tobacco. 
1,987,367  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes. 
109,885  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes. 
4,489,978  bushels  of  apples. 
876,662  bushels  of  peaches. 
15,406  bushels  of  pears. 
Two  thousand  three  hundred  and   seventy-six  manufacturing 
establishments  with   $28,118,080  invested  capital,  pay  21,969  em- 
ployees $8,380,997  yearly. 

Two  thousand  and  seventy-five  miles  of  railroad  in  1895;  as- 
sessed value  of  railroad  property,  $22,447,495. 

Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  churches  and  edifices  of 
worship,  valued  at  $8,701,483. 

Church  members,  all  denominations,  1890,  189,917,  or  24.9  per 
cent,  of  the  population. 

Facts  and  Figures  for  the  fifty-five  counties  of  West  Virginia, 
show  property  subject  to  taxation : 

16,636,089  acres  of  land,  assessed  1896,  at  $86,184,941 ;  town  lots 
assessed  at  $18,788,098;  buildings  at  $48,291,795;  personal  prop- 
erty at  $51, 807,197;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  property  and 
of  real  estate,  $197,920,041. 

Personal  property,  showing  stock  and  cattle *in  the  fifty-five 
counties,  as  follows: 

185,621  horses  and  mules,  assessed  at  $5,888,652. 

318,555  cattle  ''         ''    4,180,520. 

441,691  sheep  *'         **        601,442. 

57,187  hogs  ''        ''  1,952. 

The  following  statement,  shows  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate 

and  personal  property,  by  years,  from  1890  to  1896: 


YEARS. 

Real  Estate. 

Personal 
Property. 

1890 ; : :. 

1891 

1892 

1893 :...... 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1  121,202,365 
124,270,542 
147,685.972 
145,947  024 
146,737,960 
147,657,511 
146,612,844 

$    48,725,222 
61,743,193  - 
61,707,095 
54.244,169 
51,502.003 
51.920,730 
51,307,197*^ 
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Population  of  We^^t  Virghiia^  hy  Con ji  ties. 


Population. 

Increase. 

COUNTIES. 

1890. 

1880.        1 

1 

Number. 

Percent. 

The  State 

7<'2,79i 

618,457| 

114,337 

23.34 

Harbour 

12,702 

n,.S70; 

832 

7.01 

Berkeley      

18.702 

17.:-!si)i 

\,'A'4M 

7.61 

Boone 

C  ^HS 

»  s^-m' 

1,061 
4.141 

18.22 

Braxton 

UVlh               9.7S7i 

42.31 

Brooke  

fi,6'ju 

6.013' 

647 

10.76 

Cabell 

28.095 

13.744! 

9.8M 

71.67 

Calhoun 

HJ.^'i 

6,072. 

2.083 

34.31 

Clav           

4.6.19 
12.18:? 

3.460 
10,-552 

1,199 
1,(531 

8  982 

84.  65 

Doddridge 

15.46 

Fayette 

20,U2 

ll,.^Oo] 

77.70 

Gilmer 

9,74  »5 

7,1<S 

2,6;^8 

37  11 

Grant,                                .     . 

6MJ2 

IS  o:u 

5.542 
In.OftO, 

1.-260 
2.974 

22  74 

Greenbrier 

19  75 

Hampshire 

11.4  li' 

10.366 

1,0.53 

10.16 

Hancock 

6.414 

4,882 

1.^3L' 

31  38 

Hardy           

7,?)67 

6.794 

773 

11. 3u 

Harrison 

21,919 

20.1SI 

i,7;n 

8.61 

Jackson 

19,021 

16  312 

2,709 

16  61 

Jefferson 

1.-)  T>r>^ 

15.005 

5  IS 

3  65 

Kanawha 

42  7.=Sr5 

32.4«fi 

10,290 

31.  e.9 

LHwi<* 

ln,S95 
11, 21(5 

13,2fii) 

8.7i9 

2,626 
2.5M7 

19  79 

Lincoln 

28  69 

Logan   

11. '01 

7.3J9 

3,772 

51.47 

McDowell 

7.300 

3.074 

4,226 

137.48 

^  arion 

20.7il 

17.198 

3.523 

20  48 

Marshall 

20, 7^.') 

18,840 

1,895 

10.06 

Mason 

2-2  h():5 

22,'293 

570 

2.56 

Mercer.. 

16  0(12 

I2.0s:> 

7.467 

8  6S0 

8,535 
3.4n5 

114.30 

Mineral 

40.03 

Monongalia 

15.70.=) 

14.V85 

720 

4.8'J 

Monroe .                  .        

12.429 
6,744 

11,501 

5.777 

928 
967 

8.07 

Morgan 

16.74 

Nicholas 

9,309 

7,223 

2,086 

28  RS 

Ohio 

41,557 

37.457 

4,100 

10.95 

Pendleton 

8.711 

8,0i2 

6h9 

8  59 

PleRsants  

7,539 

6,256 

1,283 

20.51 

Pocahontas  

fi.SN 

5  591 

1,223 

21.87 

Prfston.                      

20,S.55 
14,342 

19,091 
11.375 

1,261 
2,967 

6  62 

Putnam 

26.08 

Kalelgh   

9,597 

7,367 

2.230 

30.27 

Randolph 

1163^ 

8.102 

3.531 

43.58 

Ritchie 

16  621 

13,474 

3,147 

23  36 

Roane 

15.303 

12,184 

3.119 

25.60 

Summers 

13,117 

9,033 

4,0M 

45  21 

Taylor 

12.147 

ll,4'i5 

692 

6.04 

Tucker 

6,45  .^ 

3,151 

3,308 

104.98 

Tyler 

11,96'J 

11,073 

889 

8  03 

Upshur                  ,     

12,714 
18,652 

10,249 
14,739 

2.465 
3,913 

24  05 

Wayne 

26  55 

Webster 

4,783 

3,207 

i.bn 

49.14 

Wetzel        

16.841 
9,411 

18,896 
7,104 

2.945 
2,307 

21.19 

Wirt  

32.47 

Wood 

28,612 

25,006 

3,60( 

14.42 

Wyoming 

6,247 

4,322 

1,026 

44.64 
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The  Following  Fifteen  Cities  and  Towns  have  a  Population  of 

More  than  2000. 


CITIES  and  towns. 

counties. 

POPULATION. 

INCREASE 

1890. 

1880. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Wheeling  citv 

Ohio 

34,522 
10,108 
8.408 
7.226 
6,742 
3,159 
3,008 
2,934 
2,688 
2.570 
2,305 
2,287 
2,235 
2,165 
2,143 

30,737 
3,174 
6,582 
6,335 
4  192 
3,030 
2,307 

3,785 

6,934 

1,826 

891 

2,550 

129 

701 

2,934 

914 

1,691 

1.087 

271 

420 

472 

627 

12.31 

Huntington,  city 

Cabell 

218.46 

Parkersburs"  citv 

Wood...     . 

27.74 

Martinsburg  town 

Charleston  city 

Berkelev 

14.06 

Kanawha 

Taylor 

60.83 

Grafton  town 

4.26 

Clarksburg  town 

Harrison 

30.39 

Ben  wood  town 

Marshall 

Moundsville  city 

Marshall 

i,774 
879 
1,218 
2,016 
1.815 
1.693 
1,516 

51.52 

Hinton  town 

Summers 

192.88 

New  Cumberland  town 

Hancock 

89.24 

Charlestown  town 

Jefiferson 

13.14 

Wellsburg  city 

Brooke 

23.14 

Keyser  town 

Mineral 

27.88 

Weston  town 

Lewis., 

41.36 
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BARBOUR  COUNTY. 

Area,  395  square  miles.     Population,  12,702. 

Situated  slightly  to  the  northeast  of  the  center  of  the  State. 

The  Tygart's  Valley  river  flows  through  the  center  of  the  county ; 
the  Grafton  Division  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  runs 
along  its  eastern  bank  for  the  entire  distance. 

County  roads  are  in  fair  condition ;  all  parts  of  the  county 
within  easy  reach  of  the  railroad. 

SOIL. 

The  eastern  portion  is  hilly  merging  into  the  Laurel  mountains 
that  form  the  eastern  boundary;  more  ix)lling  in  character  west  of 
the  Tygart's  Valley  river  and  there  the  best  farming  land  is 
found. 

Black  loam,  red  and  yellow  clay  predominate;  fertile  and  pecu- 
iarly  adapted  to  grazing.     Alluvial  bottom  land  is  plentiful. 

Different  grades  of  iron  ore,  manganese  and  oil  exist  in  paying 
quantities.     Building  stone  is  plentiful  and  the  rich  deposits  of 
imestone,  sandstone  and  fire  clays  have  been  but  partially  devel- 
oped.    Salt  deposits  exist  but  have  not  been  utilized. 

WATER. 

The  Tygart's  Valley  river,  a  branch  of  the  Monongahela,  and  its 
tributaries  the  Buckhannon,  Middle  Fork,  Elk,  Genaty  and  num- 
erous creeks  extend  in  all  directions.  The  supply  is  abundant  and 
of  the  best  quality. 

COAL. 

The  supply  is  unlimited.  Nearly  every  property  owner  has  his 
own  coal  bank. 

The  Roaring  Creek  coal  underlies  the  entire  county ;  there  are 
also  extensive  deposits  of  Pittsburg  coal. 

Three  commercial  mines  operated.  Production,  year  ending 
June  80,  1897,  reported  by  the  State  Mine  Inspector,  31,658  tons. 

TIMBER. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  county  is  still  covered  with  the  virgin 
growth. 

Poplar,  oak,  hickory,  ash  and  chestnut  are  the  predominating 
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varieties.     Large  quantities,  especially  of  poplar  and  oak,  are 
marketed  every  year. 

FUEL. 

Wood  costs  from  50  cents  to  $1.00  per  cord  and  coal  85  cents  to 
$1.00  per  ton. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Good  farm  land  sells  at  from  $15.00  to  $25.00,  and  timber  land 
from  $10.00  to  $25.00  per  acre. 

FARM  LABOR. 

The  supply  is  sufficient.  Wages  average  about  50  cents  per  day 
with  board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROPS. 

Corn  and  vrheat.  The  average  yield  of  corn  is  from  35  to  50 
bushels  per  acre,  and  the  selling  price  last  year  40  to  50  cents  per 
bushel;  wheat  sold  for  75  cents  to  $1.00  per  bushel. 

Oats,  rye  and  other  cereals,  also  vegetables  and  fruits  are  raised. 
Natural  grasses  of  good  quality  are  abundant.  Cattle  raising  is 
the  principal  agricultural  pursuit.  Fine  large  cattle  are  raised  in 
great  numbers  and  vast  herds  shipped,  principally  to  the  eastern 
markets. 

Mining,  lumbering  and  cattle  raising  are  the  principal  indus- 
tries. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  county  is  not  thickly  settled.  About  98%  of  the  popula- 
tion are  Americans.  The  majority  of  them  own  their  own  homes, 
:  re  educated  and  contented.  There  are  a  few  Germans,  Irish  and 
Negroes. 

There  are  about  100  schools,  or  one  to  every  30  families,  also 
65  religious  organizations  with  64  church  edifices  valued  at  $50,000. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

High  altitude,  healthful  climate,  rich  mineral  deposits  and  tim- 
ber land;  soil,  climate  and  locality  especially  adapted  to  stock 
raising;  transportation  facilities  fair,  and  a  population  peculiarly 
American. 

Philippi,  the  county  seat  and  the  principal  town,  has  a  popula- 
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tion  of  400  and  is  situated  on  the  Grafton  Division  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  railroad  about  124  miles  from  the  city  of  Wheel- 
ing. Numerous  towns  and  villages  are  scattered  through  the 
county. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Barbour  county  has  222,996  acres  of  land,  assessed  1896  at  $1,- 
660,148;, town  lots  assessed  at  $45,875;  buildings  at  $285,476;  per- 
sonal property  at  $616,851;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  prop- 
erty and  of  real  estate,  $2,608,850. 
Personal  property  consists  in  part  of : 

4,303  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $  98,189 
8,874  cattle  assessed  at    120,693 

9,670  sheep  assessed  at      14, 155 

1,510  hogs  assessed  at        4,320 

36  manufacturing  establishments  with  $82,905  invested  capital, 
pay  145  employees  $33,009  yearly. 

102  public  schools,  with  3,436  pupils  enrolled,  employed  106 
teachers  in  1896. 
Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $41,102. 
65  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  3,817. 
Value  of  church  property,  $49,285. 
1,694  farms  of  190,599  acres  are  valued  at  $3,412,480. 
5,089  acres  of  land,  produced  1890,    51,179  bushels  of  wheat. 
9,873     ''      ''      ''  ''  ''      220,284        "       ''  corn. 

3,411     ''      ''      '*  ''  ''        52,055        '*       ''  oats. 


BERKELEY  COUNTY. 

Area  320  square  miles.     Population,  18,702. 

Situated  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  State.  Extends 
from  Maryland  on  the  north  to  Virginia  on  the  south. 

The  Potomac  river,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  and  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  railroad  traverse  the  northern  boundary.  The 
Cumberland  Valley  railroad  enters  the  county  from  the  north  and 
runs  through  its  entire  length.  Shipping  facilities  are  excellent, 
all  parts  of  the  county  are  in  close  touch  with  the  eastern  markets. 
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SOIL. 

Principally  rolling  agricultural  land.  Limestone,  soapstone, 
alluvium  and  loam  predominate;  exceedingly  fertile. 

The  extensive  deposits  of  limestone  are  utilized  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  lime.  Building  stone  is  plentiful;  fire  clay  and  potters' 
clay  exist  in  paying  quantities. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  some  sections, 
and  has  been  mined.     Manganese  is  also  found. 

WATER. 

The  supply  is  all  that  cou/d  be  desired.  Springs  and  streams 
are  plentiful  and  water  is  of  good  quality. 

The  Potomac  river  forms  the  northern  boundary;  its  tributaries, 
the  Opequon,  Mill  Creek,  Middle  Creek  and  Back  Creek  and 
smaller  streams  extend  into  every  section. 

ROADS. 

The  roads,  with  the  exception  of  two  good  pikes  controlled  by 
corporations,  are  kept  up  by  county  and  district  road  tax ;  they 
are  all  in  good  condition. 

TIMBER. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  mercantile  timber  has  been  marketed. 
Possibly  less  than  one-third  of  the  original  growth  is  now  stand- 
ing. There  remains,  however,  considerable  tracts,  consisting 
principally  of  hard  wood. 

FUEL. 

Anthracite  coal  is  mined  to  a  limited  ex.tent  in  the  western  por- 
tion. Bituminous  coal  costs  from  $2.00  to  $8.00  per  ton  and  an- 
thracite from .  $5.00  to  $6.00  per  ton.  Wood  costs  from  $1.00  to 
$3.00  per  cord. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Price  of  good  farm  land  varies,  according  to  locality,  from  $10.00 
to  $60.00  per  acre.  Timber  land  costs  from  $10.00  to  $4' ).(){)  per 
acre. 

FARM  LABOR. 

The  supply  is  generally  sufficient,  though  there  appears  to  be 
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an  increasiDg  demand  for  the  more  intelligent  class  of  laborers. 
Wages  average  from  $10.00  to  $15.00  per  month,  including  board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROPS. 

Wheat  and  fruits.  Winter  wheat  is  raised  extensively,  the  yield 
being  on  the  average  20  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  selling  price 
last  year  was  about  90  cents  per  bushel. 

The  soil  is  especially  adapted  to  raising  fruits;  peaches,  apples, 
pears  and  other  small  fruits  are  grown  extensively ;  the  varieties 
are  unexcelled  in  color  and  flavor,  and  the  culture  is  rapidly  taking 
first  place  as  a  source  of  wealth. 

Cereals  of  all  kinds  grow  rapidly,  and  vegetables,  dairy  products 
and  cattle  are  among  the  exports  of  the  county. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

About  90  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  Americans;  as  a  rule 
they  are  educated  and  prosperous.*  There  are  71  free  schools,  also 
a  number  of  private  institutions.  The  county  has  58  churches 
valued  at  $152,878,  besides  social  and  fraternal  organizations. 

Portions  have  been  settled  for  many  years  and  the  social  advan- 
tages have  improved  with  the  increase  in  prosperity. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

A  healthful  climate,  winters  short  and  not  severe;  soil  fertile; 
good  water  plentiful ;  supply  of  natural  fertilizer  (lime)  unlimited. 

The  county  lies  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  the  most  fertile  re- 
gion of  Virginia,  and  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  best  markets. 
The  soapstone  soils  produce  the  finest  variety  of  fruits;  the  blue 
grass  is  abundant  and  makes  sheep  and  cattle  raising  profitable. 

While  agriculture  is  the  principal  source  of  wealth  there  are 
large  manufacturing  interests. 

MAETINSBURG. 

The  county  seat  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  and  the  Cumberland  Valley  railroads,  100  miles  from  Balti- 
more and  74  miles  from  Washington.  It  has  a  population  of  7, 500 ; 
its  manufacturing  interests  are  large  and  increasing;  it  is  one  of 
the  principal  distributing  points  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  There 
are  knitting  factories,  wood  working  establishments,  grain  eleva 
tors  and  flour  mills. 
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The  city  has  macadamized  streets,  street  railway,  electric  lights, 
gas,  water  works  and  sewerage. 

Other  towns  of  considerable  importance  are  scattered  through 
the  county. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Berkeley  county  has  193,835  acres  of  land,  assessed  at  $1,961,- 
281;  town  lots  assessed  at  $420,586;  buildings  at  $1,987,246;  per- 
sonal property  at  $1,282,585;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal 
property  and  of  real  estate,  $5,601,698. 
Personal  property  consists  in  part  of : 

4,842  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $115,485. 

5,134  cattle  *'         ''       66,110. 

11,170  sheep  ''        "       17,510. 

1,315  hogs  ''         "         6,560. 

42  manufacturing  establishments  with  $820,297  invested'capital, 

pay  459  employees,  $163,106  yearly. 

71  public  schools,  with  2,829  pupils  enrolled,  employed  78  teach- 
ers in  1896. 
Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $30,998. 
58  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  4,829. 
Value  of  church  property,  $152,878. 
1,100  farms  of  164,448  acres  are  valued  at  $4,608,96'0. 
24,925  acres  of  land  produced  1890,  335,914  bushels  of  wheat. 
19,222     ''      ''     ''  "  ''      560,919      "         ''  corn. 

1,607    "      "     "  "  ''       31,668      ''        "  oats. 


BOONE  COUNTY. 
Area,  515  square  miles.     Population,  6,885. 

Situated  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  State. 

Traversed  from  south  to  north  by  the  Big  and  the  Little  Coal 
rivers.  At  present  the  county  is  without  a  railroad.  The  nearest 
point  is  Brownstown,  30  miles  from  Madison,  the  county  seat. 

SOIL. 

Sandy  loam  predominates  in  the  valleys;  creek  and  river  bottom 

land  is  plentiful.     The  surface  is  generally  mountainous  and  hilly. 

Excellent  fire  clays  and  good  building  stone  are  found  in  abund- 
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ance.     Iron  ore  exists  in  considerable  quantities,  but  has  not  been 
mined. 

WATER. 

The  Big  and  Little  Coal  rivers  that  flow  through  the  entire  length 
of  the  county,  and  their  tributares,  the  Pond,  Spruce  and  West 
Fork  and  nuii.crons  smaller  streams.  Drinking  water  is  plentiful 
and  ol'  .<J:oc'd  quality. 

COAL. 

Comprises  one  of  the  richest  coal  districts  in  the  State.  The 
quantity  is  unlimited.  The  splint  andcannel  varieties  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  predominate.  Of  the  cannel,  both  the  smooth  black  and 
** birds  eye"  varieties  are  found,  as  are  also  gas  and  coking  coal  in 
abundance. 

The  deposits  are  favorably  situated  for  working  and  offer  rare 
inducements  for  investment  and  development.  No  coal  is  mined 
except  for  local  consumption. 

TIMBER. 

Lumbering  is  the  leading  industry.  Fully  half  the  poplar,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  other  varieties  of  forest  trees  are  still  stand- 
ing. The  poplar,  oak  and  walnut  lumber  is  exceptionally  fine; 
other  varities,  such  as  ash,  hickory,  maple,  etc.,  are  plentiful. 

The  numerous  rivers  and  streams  furnish  excellent  facilities  for 
floating  out  logs. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Farm  land  costs  from  $5.00  to  $10.00  per  acre,  and  timber  land 
from  $3.00  to  $7.00  per  acre. 

FARM  LABOR. 

The  supply  is  sufticient.  Wages  average  about  50  cents  per  day 
with  board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

Corn:  the  average  yield  about  80  bushels  to  the  acre  and  selling 
price  last  year  from  50  to  75  cents  per  bushel. 

Wheat,  oats,  millet,  sorghum,  vegetables  and  fruits  are  among 
the  agricultural  products.  Cattle  and  hogs  are  raised  and,  to  some 
extent,  shipped. 
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SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  county  is  thinly  settled,  thete  being  about  13  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile.  Fully  P5  per  cent,  are  Americans;  a  few  Ger- 
mans and  Irish. 

There  are  22  churches  of  various  denominations  and  71  free 
schools.  The  majority  of  the  people  own  their  own  homes  and  are 
prosperous  and  contented. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Mineral  resources  are  unlimited;  soil  is  fertile;  water  is  plenti- 
ful and  wholesome ;  climate  is  healthful;  extensve  forests  and  good 
lumbering  facilities. 

The  county  is  rich  in  undeveloped  natural  resources.  It  affords 
excellent  opportunity  for  settlement.  Land  and  necessities  of 
life  are  cheap  and  industry  and  thrift  would  lead  to  certain  success. 

MADISON. 

The  county  seat  is  situated  about  80  miles  from  the  railroad, 
near  the  centre  of  the  northern  section  of  the  county  about  40 
miles  from  Charleston.  * 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Boone  county  has  412,153  acres  of  land,  assessed  1896  at  $778,- 
204;  buildings  at  $85,032;  personal  property  at  $285,754;  total  as- 
sessed value,  all  personal  property  and  of  real  estate,  $1,148,990. 
Personal  property  consists  in  part  of: 

1,514  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $67,151. 
3,886  cattle  "         **    49,178. 

1,972  sheep  *»      .  »*      ^q^2. 

1,787  hogs  "         *'      5,481. 

24  manufacturing  establishments  with  $386,188  invested  capital, 
pay  146  employees  $30,155  yearly. 

71  public  schools,  with  2,058  pupils  enrolled,  employed  76  teach- 
ers in  1896. 
Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $14, 725. 
22  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  1,081. 
Value  of  church  property,  $8,500. 
1,012  farms  of  231,422  acres  are  valued  at  $1,076,870. 
1,309  acres  of  land  produced  1890,      7,355  bushels  of  wheat. 
10,481     ''     ''      "  *'  ''      190,252      **        *'  corn. 

1,971     "     "      "  "  "        18,548      **        *'  oats. 
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BRAXTON  COUNTY. 

Area,  565  square  miles.     Population,  13,928. 

Is  the  central  county  of  the  State.  The  West  Virginia  and  Pitts- 
burg railroad  extends  into  the  northern,  central  and  eastern  por- 
tion. The  Elk  river  runs  through  the  southern  and  western  por- 
tion, by  means  of  which  transportation  is  possible  to  Charleston. 

SOIL. 

Consists  largely  of  high  plateau  laud;  portions  hilly.  Red  clay 
and  black  loam  predominate;  is  exceedingly  fertile;  especially 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  wheat,  corn  and  grasses. 

Has  some  of  the  best  agricultural  land  in  the  State. 

Five  rivers  have  their  courses  through  the  county  and  bottom 
land  is  plentiful.  Limestone,  sandstone  and  fire  clays  exist  in 
abundance.  Oil  and  salt  have  been  discovered  and  are  to  some  ex- 
tent utilized.     Iron  ore  is  found  in  the  southern  portion. 

WATER. 

The  Elk,  Little  Kanawha,  Big  and  Little  Birch  and  Holly  rivers 
flow  through  the  county  and  small  streams  extend  in  all  directions. 
The  county  is  well  watered,  and  excellent  water  power  afforded 
for  manufacturing  purposes. 

COAL. 

The  entire  county  is  underlaid  with  extensive  coal  deposits. 

The  coking  coal  is  of  the  finest  quality.  Splint,  Peacock  and 
Cannel  coals  are  also  found. 

No  commercial  mines  are  now  operated,  the  quantity  mined  be- 
ing limited  to  the  local  demand. 

TIMBER. 

The  finest  in  the  State.  Oak,  poplar,  hemlock,  hickory  and  ash 
are  the  predominating  varieties.  Probably  one-half  the  county  is 
covered  with  the  original  forests. 

Lumbering  is  still  the  principal  industry. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Good  farm  land  costs  from  $6.00  to  $20.00  per  acre,  and  timber 
land  from  $6.00  to  $15.00  per  acre 
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FARM  LABOR. 

The  supply  is  generally  sufficient.  Wages  range  from  50  cents 
to  75  cents  per  day,  including  board. 

PRINCIPAL   CROP. 

Corn:  is  raised  in  about  four  months  and  averages  about  40 
bushels  to  the  acre.     It  sold  last  year  for  40  cents  a  bushel. 

Other  cereals,  vegetables  and  fruits  yield  well.  Is  a  fine  fruit 
growing  region. 

The  fine  natural  grasses  make  grazing  and  stock  raising  the 
principal  agricultural  pursuit. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Fully  95  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  Americans.  There  are 
a  few  Germans  and  Irish.  As  a  rule  the  inhabitants  are  educated 
and  prosperous. 

There  are  53  religious  organizations  and  53  churches  of  various 
denominations,  also  183  free  schools,  including  an  academy.  The 
educational  advantages  are  excellent. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Medium  altitude;  healthful,  mild  climate;  a  wealth  of  mineral 
deposits  and  excellent  timber  land. 

Water  power  is  abundant;  exceptionally  favorable  conditions 
for  lumbering. 

A  fertile  soil  and  every  prospect  of  rapid  development  of  the 
agricultural  advantages.  Good  shipping  facilities.  Cattle,  lum- 
ber and  poultry  are  among  the  principal  exports. 

Sutton  and  Burnsville  are  the  principal  towns. 

SUTTON. 

The  county  seat  has  a  population  of  800.  It  is  situated  about 
the  center  of  the  county  on  the  Elk  river,  at  the  terminus  of  a 
branch  of  the  West  Virginia  and  Pittsburg  railroad,  192  miles  from 
Wheeling. 

BURNSVILLE 

Is  a  town  of  275  inhabitants,  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  at  the  junction  of  the  West  Virginia  and  Pittsburg  railroad 
and  the  Little  Kanawha  river. 

The  county  is  well  supplied  with  towns  and  villages. 
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FACTS  AND  FIGURES.     . 

Braxton  county  has  874,925  acres  of  land  assessed  1896  at  $1,- 
894,832;  town  lots  assessed  at  $23,077;  buildings  at  $225,097;  per- 
sonal property  at  $498, 252;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  prop- 
erty and  of  real  estate,  $2,141,264. 
Personal  property  consists  in  part  of: 

8,988  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $93,634. 
7,860  cattle  **        "    80,904.     ^ 

8,461  sheep  "         "      8,644. 

1,427  hogs  "         "      8,626. 

188  public  schools,  with  4,785  pupils  enrolled,  employed  138 
teachers  in  1896. 
Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $37,841. 
58  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  2,577. 
Value  of  church  property,  $22,800. 
1,776  farms  of  228,860  acres  are  valued  at  f2, 079,090. 
7,456  acres  of  land  produced  1890,    59,735  bushels  of 'wheat. 
12,628      •'     ''       "  "  "      291,425      **        ''    corn. 

1,520      ''     "       *'  '*  "        15,385      "        "    oats. 


BROOKE  COUNTY. 
Area,  84  square  miles.     Population,  6,660. 

One  of  the  most  northern  counties.  Lies  in  the  *' Northern  Pan 
Handle."    It  is  the  smallest  county  in  the  State. 

The  Ohio  river  forms  the  western  boundary  and  is  a  cheap 
means  of  transportation  north  and  south. 

The  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  railroad  crosses 
the  northern  portion  and  skirts  the  Ohio  river  through  the  entire 
county. 

SOIL. 

River  bottom  land;  lime  and  free  stone.  Ohio  river  bottoms  are 
wide  and  level,  back  from  the  river  it  is  generally  rolling  in  char- 
acter. The  fertile  soil  with  proximity  of  extensive  markets  and 
good  transportation  facilities  have  made  it  one  of  the  leading  agri- 
cultural counties  of  the  State. 
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Building  sand  is  abundant,  and  building  stone  of  an  excellent 
quality  is  quarried.  There  are  rich  deposits  of  limestone  and  fire 
clays. 

Natural  gas  has  been  discovered  and  is  utilized. 

WATER. 

The  Ohio  river  and  its  tributaries,  the  Buffalo,  Cross,  and  Har- 
mons creeks  and  numerous  smaller  streams. 
Good  drinking  water  is  plentiful. 

ROADS.   . 

In  fair  condition.  All  points  within  easy  reach  of  railroad  or 
river. 

COAL. 

An  abundance  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  county.  Numerous 
surface  veins  are  mined  for  home  consumption,  reducing  fuel  ex- 
pense to  a  minimum. 

Three  commercial  mines  operated,  year  ending  June  30,  1897, 
reported  by  the  State  Mine  Inspector,  42,198  tons. 

TIMBER. 

The  marketable  timber  is  practically  exhausted.  Sufficient  is 
standing  for  home  consumption  and  agricultural  purposes;  it  con- 
sists principally  of  oak,  poplar  and  hardwoods. 

FUEL. 

Wood  costs  about  75  cents  per  cord.  Coal  at  the  mines  or  bank 
costs  from  75  cents  to  $1.00  per  ton. 

COST  OF  LAND. 
Good  farm  land  costs  from  $25.00  to  $40.00  per  acre. 

FARM  LABOR. 

The  supply  is  sufticient.  Wages  range  from  $13.00  to  $15.00 
per  month,  with  board. 
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PRINCIPAL  CROPS. 

Corn  and  wheat.  Average  yield  of  corn  is  45  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  wheat  from  18  to  25  bushels.  Corn  sold  for  40  cents  and 
wheat  about  90  cents  per  bushel  during  the  past  year. 

Other  cereals  and  vegetables,  also  fruits  (principally  apples, 
pears  and  peaches),  are  grown  in  abundance. 

Sheep  and  hogs  are  raised  and  shipped  in  large  numbers.  Wool 
is  one  of  the  leading  products  and  is  of  a  particularly  fine  quality. 

Proximity  to  markets  and  good  shipping  facilities  cause  a  large 
percentage  of  the  products  to  be  exported. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  county  is  small  and  the  population  is  well  distributed. 
About  80  per  cent,  are  Americans;  the  remainder  principally  Ger- 
mans and  Irish.  As  a  rule  they  are  educated  and  prosperous. 
There  are  21  churches  of  various  denominations;  46  free  schools 
and  some  private  institutions,  also  numerous  social  and  fraternal 
organizations. 

Bethany  College,  a  high  grade  college  for  both  sexes,  is  located 
at  Bethany,  in  this  county. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Healthful  climate ;  pure  drinking  water  and  fertile  soil,  fuel 
cheap,  exceptionally  good  shipping  facilities. 

Location,  soil  and  climate  make  it  one  of  the  most  desirable 
counties  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  manufacturing  interests  are  extensive  and  diversity  of  oc- 
cupation afforded. 

WELLSBURG, 

The  principal  town,  has  a  population  of  about  8,000,  is  a  manu- 
facturing centre ;  glass,  straw  paper,  paper  sacks,  cigars  and  other 
articles  are  made;  there  are  also  foundries  machine  shops,  etc. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  ' 
railroad,  about  16  miles  from  Wheeling  and  50  miles  from  Pitts- 
burg. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES.  / 

'  \  Brooke  county  has  57,116  acres  of  land,  assessed  at  $1,562,468;  ^; 
town  lots  assessed  at  $113,731;  buildings  at  $721,728;  personal 
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property  at  $685,188;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  property 
and  of  real  estate,  $8,033,105. 

Personal  property  consists  in  part  of: 

1,769  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $44,840. 

2,012  cattle  ''         ''    29,575. 

12,868  sheep  /*         *'    15,790. 

222  hogs  V'         ''      1,480. 

18  manufacturing  establishments  with  $247,687  invested  capital, 

pay  469  employees  $189,320  yearly. 

46  public  schools,  with  1,497  pupils  enrolled,  employed  47  teach- 
ers in  1896. 

Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $38,887. 

21  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  2,244. 

Value  of  church  property,  $71,000. 

878  farms  of  54,580  acres  are  valued  at  $2,575,840. 

2,904  acres  of  land  produced  1890,    49,057  bushels  of  wheat.    * 

4,160    *'       *'     ''  ''  ''      187,854      ''        ''    corn. 

2,576    ''       "     "  "  "        86,750      "        '"oats. 


CABELL  COUNTY. 

Area,  800  square  miles.     Population,  28,595. 

Situated  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State.  The  Ohio  river 
and  the  Ohio  River  railroad  skirt  the  north  and  western  boundary. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad  passes  through  the  county 
from  east  to  west. 

SOIL. 

Eed  and  yellow  clay  and  sandy  loam  predominate,  is  rich  and 
productive.  Rolling  in  character  except  the  river  bottoms  which 
are  broad  and  exceedingly  fertile. 

Back  from  the  rivers  the  soil  is  especially  fine  for  grasses,  cat- 
tle raising  being  largely  engaged  in. 

Building  stone  of  good  quality,  also  sand  and  other  building  ma- 
terials and  fire  and  brick  clay  are  abundant. 
^  Qil  has  been  discovered,  but  not  as  y^t  in  paying  quantities. 
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WATER. 

The  Ohio,  Guyandotte  and  Mud  river;  Nine  Mile  and  Seven  Mile 
Creek  and  numerous  smaller  streams. 
Good  drinking  water  is  plentiful. 

COAL. 

Some  has  been  discovered,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
justify  commercial  mining.     Considerable  is  mined  for  local  use. 

TIMBER. 

Lumbering  has  been  carried  on  extensively,  and  possibly  two- 
thirds  of  the  original  growth  has  been  cnit. 

Large  tracts  of  valuable  mercantile  timber  still  remain. 
The  principal  varieties  are  oak,  poplar  and  pine. 

FUEL. 

Coal  costs  from  $1.00  to  $2.00  per  ton  and  cut  wood  $2.00  per 

cord. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Good  farm  land  costs  from  $10.00  to  $20.00  per  acre,  and  timber 
land  from  $8.50  to  $15.00  per  acre. 

FARM  LABOR. 

Is  abundant.  Wages  average  50  cents  per  day,  including  board, 
and  75  cents  without  board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

Wheat  and  corn.  Wheat  is  raised  in  ten  months  and  corn  in 
five.  The  average  yield  of  corn  is  80  bushels  and  wheat  15  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

Last  year  corn  sold  on  the  average  for  30  cents  and  wheat  60 
cents  per  bushel. 

Tobacco,  oats,  millet  and  hay  are  grown  extensively.  Vegeta- 
bles do  well.  Apples,  peaches,  pears  and  plums  are  also  cultivated 
and  develop  rapidly. 

Grass  grows  well,  and  cattle  raising  is  one  of  the  principal  pur- 
suits. 

Wheat,  toliacco  and  cattle  are  the  principal  exports  and  sources 
of  wealth. 
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The  manufacturing  interests  of  the  county  are  extensive  and 
varied. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

As  a  rule  the  inhabitants  are  prosperous  and  educated.  About 
85  per  cent,  are  Americans,  the  remainder  being  principally  Ger- 
mans. 

There  are  102  free  schools ;  a  branch  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
also  Barboursville  College,  a  large  private  institution,  53  religious 
organizations  and  53  churches. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Healthful  climate;  abundance  of  pure  water:  fertile  soil  and  ex- 
tensive river  bottoms  unsurpassed  in  productiveness. 

Excellent  grazing  districts.  Good  shipping  facilities  by  rail- 
road and  water. 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  are  extensive  and 
afford  a  diversity  of  employment. 

Huntington  and  Milton  are  the  principal  cities. 

HUNTINGTON. 

Situated  on  the  Ohio  river,  is  the  principal  city  and  the  second 
in  size  in  the  State.  Population  about  15,000.  The  Ohio  River 
railroad  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad  pass  through  the 
city.  The  repair  shops  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  railroad  are 
located  here. 

The  manufacturing  industries  employ  not  less  than  2,500  men. 

In  many  respects  it  is  a  complete  city.  There  are  broad,  paved 
streets;  sewerage,  electric  light  and  power  plants,  gas,  water 
works,  good  *fire  department,  electric  and  horse  cars,  public  schools, 
State  Normal  School  and  business  colleges. 

MILTON. 

A  town  of  about  500  population,  is  situated  on  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  railroad,  and  .is  the  principal  point  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  county. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Cabell  county  has  170,993  acres  of  land,  assessed  1896  at  $1,- 
050,575;  town  lots  assessed  at  $901,050;  buildings  at  $8,353,085; 
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personal  property  at  $2,289,861;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal 
property  and  of  real  estate,  $7,588,966. 
Personal  property  consists  in  part  of: 

8,687  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $11,915. 

4, 118  cattle  "        ''    55,841. 

1,988  sheep  "        "      2,148. 

699  hogs  "         "      2,887. 

48  manufacturing  establishments  with  $1,548,904  invested  capi" 

tal,  pay  1,127  employees,  $479,898  yearly. 

102  public  schools,  with  8,948  pupils  enrolled,  employed  110 
teachers  in  1896. 

Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $51,921. 
58  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  4,625. 
Value  of  church  property,  $114,650, 
1,285  farms  of  181,126  acres  are  valued  at  $1,882,420. 
6,217  acres  of  land  produced  1890,    67, 194  bushels  of  wheat. 
15,187     "      "     "  "  "      363,221       ''         ''  corn. 

8,265  •  "      "     "  "  "        50,188      "        "  oats. 


CALHOUN  COUNTY. 

Area,  260  square  miles.     Population,  8,155. 

Is  situated  near  the  center  of  the  State.  The  Little  Kanawha 
river,  navigable  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  county  seat,  flows 
across  the  northern  section. 

SOIL. 

Black  loam  and  clay ;  considerable  limestone,  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive. 

The  larger  portion  is  hilly,  though  the  hills  are  not  steep  or 
rugged.  Practically  the  whole  county  is  good  land  for  cultivation 
or  grazing. 

Iron  ore  of  a  good  quality  is  abundant. 

Oil  has  been  discovered  in  paying  quantities  and  is  now  being 
utilized. 

There  is  a  limited  supply  of  limestone. 

Sandstone  and  a  good  quality  of  fire  and  potters  clay  is  found  ii) 
different  eections. 
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WATER. 

The  Little  Kanawha  river  in  the  northern  and  the  We»t  Fork  of 
the  same  in  the  southern  part  with  their  numerous  tributaries  give 
an  abundant  supply. 

Drinking  water  is  pure  and  plentiful. 

ROADS. 
In  a  fair  condition ;  kept  up  by  a  road  tax. 

COAL. 

Surface  coal  is  confined  to  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  The 
entire  county  is  underlaid  with  large  veins  60  or  70  feet  below  the 
surface. 

Mining  operations  have  only  been  sufficient  to  supply  the  local 
demand. 

TIMBiER. 

The  forests  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  county  have  scarcely 
been  touched ;  fully  half  the  area  is  covered  with  the  original 
growth. 

The  trees  are  fine  and  cut  to  good  advantage. 

Oak,  poplar,  beech,  chestnut,  maple,  walnut  and  other  hard 
woods  are  the  principal  varieties. 

The  county  is  well  drained  and  the  streams  afford  cheap  trans- 
portation for  logs. 

FUEL. 

Coal  costs  $8.00  per  ton  and  wood  from  80  cents  to  $1.00  per 
cord. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Good  farm  land  costs  from  $10.00  to  $15.00  per  acre.  In  some 
sections  it  is  even  less,  averaging  about  $8.00  per  acre. 

FARM  LABOR. 

There  is  an  abundant  supply.  Wages  range  from  50  to  75  cents 
per  day  with  board. 
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PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

Corn  and  wheat.  The  yield  of  corn  is  about  40  and  wheat  20 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Wheat  sold  for  75  and  corn  50  cents  per 
bushel  on  the  average  during  last  year. 

Rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  vegetables  of  all  kinds  and  fruits  are 
among  the  crops  of  the  county. 

The  land  is  well  adapted  to  all  agricultural  pursuits. 

Blue  grass  grows  well  and  makes  excellent  jmsturage.  Cattle 
and  sheep  raising  is  of  increasing  importance. 

The  lumber  camps  make  a  good  local  market,  but  considerable 
produce  and  cattle  are  shipped. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  source  of  wealth. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

About  95  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  Americans;  there  are 
some  Germans  and  Irish. 

There  is  no  railroad  at  present.  The  county  is  well  supplied 
with  towns  and  villages;  the  roads  are  in  fair  condition. 

Free  schools  numbering  69  or  more,  are  conveniently  located 
and  well  attended.  There  are  85  churches  of  various  denomina- 
tions and  social  and  fraternal  organizations. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Soil  is  rich  and  productive;  climate  is  healthful.  Rivers  and 
streams  are  abundant,  they  extend  in  all  directions  and  assist  in 
transporting  produce. 

Land  lies  well  for  agriculture  and  grazing. 

Timber  of  good  quality  is  abundant. 

There  is  a  fair  supply  of  minerals. 

Good  farm  and  timber  land  is  cheap. 

Excellent  advantages  are  offered  the  agriculturist. 

A  railroad  now  in  course  of  construction,  that  will  follow  the 
Little  Kanawha  river  will  enter  the  county  and  greatly  improve  the 
shipping  facilities. 

GRANTSVILLE. 

The  county  seat  is  situated  on  the  Little  Kanawha  river,  about 
70  miles  above  Parkersburg.  It  has  a  population  of  800,  and  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  beautiful  and  prosperous  farming  country. 
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FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Calhoun  county  has  171,232  acres  of  land  assessed  at  $604,424; 
town  lots  assessed  at  $3,507;  buildings  at  $64,472;  personal  prop- 
erty at  $183,341;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  property  and  of 
real  estate,  $855,744. 

Personal  property  consists  in  part  of: 

1,967  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $58,869. 
2,998  cattle  "         "    86,780. 

2,578  sheep  .....      2,581. 

488  hogs  ''         ''      1,658. 

69  public  schools,  with  2,514  pupils  enrolled,  employed  68  teach- 
ers in  1896. 

Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $21,780. 

35  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  1,661. 

Value  of  church  property,  $12,500. 

1,221  farms  of  183,608  acres  are  valued  at  $1,272,080. 

8,851  acres  of  land  produced  1890,    88,088  bushels  of  wheat. 

8,225     ''      ''     "  ''  "       210,180      ''         ''  corn. 

1,599    "      "     "  "  ''         20,341       ''         ''  oats. 


CLAY  COUNTY. 

Area,  325  square  miles.     Population,  4,659. 

Situated  slightly  to  the  southwest  of  the  centre  of  the  State. 

The  Charleston,  Clendennin  and  Sutton  railroad  penetrates  and 
passes  about  half  through  the  county. 

The  Elk  river,  navigable  for  push  boats,  flows  through  the 
centre  from  east  to  west. 

SOIL. 

The  surface  is,  as  a  rule,  undulating  and  hilly. 

Clay  subsoil  with  rich  loam  is  plentiful ;  is  fertile  and  produc- 
tive.    The  larger  portion  is  excellent  grazing  country. 

Building  stone,  limestone,  building  sand  and  fire  clays  are  plen- 
tiful. 

Natural  gas  and  oil  have  been  discovered,  though  not  utilized  to 
any  extent 

Iron  ore  of  a  fine  quality  exists  in  paying  quantities. 
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WATER. 

Drinking  water  is  abundant  and  is  of  the  best  quality. 
The  Elk  river  and  its  tributaries,  the  Big  and  Little  Sycamore, 
Bag  and  Little  Laurel,  and  numerous  smaller  streams. 

ROADS. 

Are  in  fair  condition. 

COAL. 

Found  in  every  section.  The  county  is  wonderfully  favored 
with  rich  deposits.  Soft  bituminous,  splint  and  cannel  coal  of 
the  best  varieties  are  plentiful.  The  veins  are  remarkably  thick, 
lie  above  water  level  and  are  easily  worked.  No  coal  is  mined 
except  for  local  use. 

TIMBER. 

Comparatively  a  small  portion  of  the  county  has  been  cleared; 
about  seven-eighths  of  the  virgin  forests  still  stands.  The  quality 
is  exceptionally  fine.  White  oak,  poplar,  ash  and  hickory  are  the 
predominating  varieties.  Lumbering  is  the  principal  source  of 
wealth. 

FUEL. 

Coal  costs  from  50  cents  to  80  cents  a  ton  at  the  mine  and  wood 
about  40  cents  a  cord. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Good  farm  land  sells  at  $10.00  per  acre,  and  timber  land  from 
$10.00  to  $15.00  per  acre. 

FARM  LABOR. 

The  supply  is  plentiful.  Wages  average  about  $10.00  per 
month,  including  board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

Corn.  Average  yield  is  from  25  to  85  bushels  to  the  acre;  sold 
past  year  for  50  cents  to  60  cents  per  bushel. 

Hay,  wheat  and  other  cereals,  also  vegetables  and  fruits  grow 
readily. 

Cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  are  the  principal  products  exported. 
Grasses  grow  readily  and  grazing  is  a  leading  industry. 
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SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

.    Not  a  thickly  settled  county.     About  90  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion are  Americans,  a  few  Germans. 

There  are  48  free  schools,  or  one  to  everv  83  families,  also  23 
religious  organizations,  23  churches,  and  a  number  of  social  fra- 
ternal societies* 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

One  of  the  richest  undeveloped  counties  of  the  State.  Good  cli- 
mate ;  rich  soil ;  wealth  of  coal  and  other  minerals ;  splendid  forests. 

Good  facilities  for  shipping  lumber;  railroad  recently  con- 
structed and  now  about  to  be  further  extended. 

.    CLAY, 

The  county  seat,  has  a  population  of  about  100.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Elk  river  at  the  present  terminus  of  the  Charleston,  Clen- 
dennin  and  Sutton  railroad.  Distance  to  Charleston,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  State,  50  miles. 

There  are  a  number  of  towns  and  village^  scattered  through  the 
county. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Clay  county  has  230,263  acres  of  land  assessed  1896  at  $659,518; 
town  lots  assessed  at  $2,577;  buildings  at  $23,645;  personal  prop- 
erty at  $113,311 ;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  property  and  of 
real  estate,  $799,051. 
Personal  property  consists  in  part  of : 

1,088  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $32,860. 
2,135  cattle  ''         ''    21,596. 

2,729  sheep  ^^         ^^      2,737. 

933  hogs  ''         "      1,992. 

48  public  schools,  with  1,620  pupils  enrolled,  employed  49  teach- 
ers in  1896. 
Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $10,471. 
23  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  1,068. 
Value  of  church  property,  $5,000. 
615  farms  of  66,148  acres  are  valued  at  $357,030. 
1,367  acres  of  land  produced  1890,    9,890  bushels  of  wheat. 
5,315     ''      '^     "  '*  ''     98,624     ''  ''  corn. 

1,453    "      "     '^  ''  "      13,851     ''  ''  oats, 
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DODDRIDGE  COUNTY. 

Area,  475  square  miles.     Population,  12,183. 

Situated  in  the  north  central  part  of  the  State.  The  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad  passes  through  the  centre  from  east  to  west. 

SOIL. 

Limestone  and  loam  predominate,  is  fertile  and  productive.  The 
surface  is  gently  rolling;  broad  and  fertile  valleys  are  numerous. 

Soil,  climate  and  location  make  it  one  of  the  best  agricultural 
and  grazing  counties  in  the  State. 

Building  stone  is  abundant,  the  supply  of  limestone  and  good 
clay  is  sufficient. 

Rich  in-oil  and  natural  gas,  both  products  have  been  largely  de- 
veloped. From  140  to  150  producing  oil  wells  are  in  the  north- 
eastern section. 

WATER. 

The  Middle  Island  creek,  McElroy,  Big  Flint  and  Arnolds  creeks 
and  their  tributaries  furnish  all  the  running  water  desired. 
Drinking  water  is  pure  and  abundant. 

ROADS. 
In  fair  condition. 

FUEL. 

Deposits  of  coal  are  found  in  different  sections  and  mined  to  a 
limited  extent  for  the  local  market.  Coal  costs  about  $1.40  per 
ton,  and  cut  fire  wood  $2.00  per  cord. 

TIMBER. 

One-half  of  the  county  is  still  covered  with  the  original  growth, 
some  of  which  has  been  culled.  Oak,  poplar,  pine  and  hickory 
are  the  principal  varieties.  The  quality  is  excellent.  The  water 
courses  and  railroads  supply  convenient  transportation. 

Lumbering  is  still  a  leading  industry. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Good  farm  land  costs  from  $15.00  to  $20.  CO  per  acre,  and  tim- 
ber land  from  $10.00  to  $15.00  per  acre. 
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FARM  LABOR. 

Supply  is  generally  sufficient,  though  scarcity  is  reported  in 
some  sections.  Wages  average  about  $15.00  per  month,  including 
board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROPS. 

Corn  and  wheat;  corn  averages  30  bushels  and  wheat  12  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Corn  sold  for  50  cents  and  wheat  90  cents  per  bushel 
last  year. 

Exceptionally  fine  agricultural  land.  Great  diversity  of  crops 
are  raised.     Dairy  products  are  important. 

Good  grazing  country.  Large  quantities  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs  and  other  products  are  shipped,  principally  to  eastern  mar- 
kets. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  source  of  wealth. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Inhabitants  as  a  rule  are  educated  and  prosperous,  about  90  per 
cent,  are  Americans.  Some  Germans  and  Irish.  102  public 
schools  and  about  48  churches  of  different  denominations. 

Fraternal  and  social  organizations  in  every  magisterial  district. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Soil  exceptionally  fertile  and  desirable  for  agriculture.  Health- 
ful climate.  Abundance  of  good  water.  Good  facilities  for  trans- 
porting products. 

Rich  natural  resources.  Most  desirable  section  for  cattle  rais- 
ing.    Energetic  and  intelligent  population. 

WEST  UNION, 

The  principal  town,  is  situated  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
road, about  55  miles  from  Parkersburg  and  150  from  Wheeling; 
has  a  population  of  812.  The  county  is  well  covered  with  small 
towns  and  villages. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Doddridge  county  has  214,595  acres  of  land  assessed  at  $1,470,- 
897;  town  lots  assessed  at  $23,886;  buildings  at  $142,967;  personal 
property  at  $751,985;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  property 
and  of  real  estate,  $2,389,735. 
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Personal  property  consists  in  part  of: 

8,638  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $97,870. 
6,805  cattle  ''         "     85,170. 

10,821  sheep  "         ''     17,000. 

572  hogs  "         ''       2,815. 

102  public  schools,  with  8,644  pupils  enrolled,  employed   107 
teachers  in  1896. 
Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $47,100. 
48  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  2,708. 
Value  of  church  property,  $80,950. 
1,528  farms  of  181,401  acres  are  valued  at  $2,460,180. 
6,580  acres  of  land  produced  1890,    57,677  bushels  of  wheat. 
9,755      "      "     ''  ''  "     228,095      ''        "  corn. 

.    815      "      "     "  "  ''       12,188      '*        ''  oats. 


FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

Area,  750  square  miles.     Population,  20,542. 

Situated  in  the  south  central  portion  of  the  State. 

The  New  river  runs  through  the  county  from  the  southeast  to 
the  northwest  and  is  skirted  for  the  entire  distance  by  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  railroad.  The  Kanawha  and  Michigan  railroad 
enters  the  county  from  the  north.  Several  short  coal  roads  extend 
into  the  interior  from  the  main  lines. 

SOIL. 

Loam  with  clay  subsoil  predominates;  sandy  in  some  portions; 
as  a  rule  fertile. 

The  surface  is  generally  rolling  table  laud,  portions  rugged  and 
mountainous.     Large  portion  of  the  county  is  good  farming  land. 

Excellent  building  stone  and  fire  clays  are  plentiful. 

Good  grade  of  iron  ore  has  been  discovered  and  successfully 
worked. 

WATER. 

The  New,  Meadown  and  Gauley  rivers  and  their  numerous  trib- 
utaries. Supply  is  abundant  and  easily  utilized  for  power  pur- 
poses. 

Drinking  water  is  excellent  and  plentiful. 
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ROADS. 

In  fair  condition;  ivept  up  under  regular  system  of  road  tax  and 
enforced  service  of  male  citizens. 

COAL. 

Is  the  largest  coal  and  coke  producing  county  in  the  State. 

Fifty-six  commercial  mines  operated.  Production,  year  ending 
June  30,  1897,  reported  by  the  State  Mine  Inspector,  2,993,061 
tons. 

The  coal  makes  exceptionally  fine  coke  and  is  in  great  demand. 
The  transportation  facilities  are  good.         ' 

Mining  and  coke  manufacture  are  the  principal  sources  of 
wealth. 

TIMBER. 

About  half  the  country  is  covered  with  a  fine  growth.  Oak  and 
poplar  are  the  principal  varieties.  Lumbering  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing industries. 

FUEL. 

Wood  costs  from  75  cents  to  $1.00  per  cord,  and  coal  about  $1.00 
per  ton. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Good  farm  land  costs  from  $10.00  to  $15.00  per  acre,  and  tim- 
ber land  from  $10.00  to  $20.00  per  acre,  according  to  location. 

FARM  LABOR. 

Supply  is  sufficient.  Wages  average  about  $13.00  per  month, 
including  board. 

•     PRINCIPAL  CROPS. 

Corn:  yield  from  25  to  40  bushels  per  acre;  sold  for  50  cents 
per  bushel  during  the  past  year.  Other  cereals:  hay,  tobacco, 
vegetables,  also  various  fruits  are  cultivated. 

Grazing  land  is  abundant;  a  large  number  of  cattle  are  raised. 

Of  recent  years  the  active  mining  operations  have  furnished 
good  local  market,  and  but  a  limited  quantity  of  the  agricultural 
products  have  been  exported. 
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SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Population  is  concentrated  to  some  extent  at  points  where  min- 
ing operations  are  active. 

From  75  to  80  per  cent,  are  Americans;  some  Germans,  Irish 
and  Welsh.  The  foreign  population  is  centered  principally  at  the 
mines. 

As  a  rule  the  inhabitants  are  fairly  well  educated  and  prosper- 
ous; the  best  conditions  in  this  respect  prevail  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. 

There  are  191  free  schools,  104  religious  organizations  and  104 
church  edifices  valued  at  $52,760;  also  numerous  fraternal  and 
social  organizations. 


"^to" 


GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

High  altitude;  healthful  climate;  pure  water.  Good  farming 
land.  Water  power  plentiful.  Exceptionally  rich  in  coal  and 
ironj  abundance  of  excellent  timber  land.  Well  supplied  with  rail- 
roads'. 

Mining  interests  have  abnornaally  increased  and  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  county  have  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  de- 
velopment. 

FAYETTEVILLE, 

The  county  seat,  is  four  miles  from  Fayette  Station  on  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad,  and  54  miles  from  Charleston;  it 
has  a  population  of  about  275. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Fayette  county  has  455,721  acres  of  land,  assessed  1896  at  $2,- 
477,982;  town  lots  assessed  at  $69,418;  buildings  at  $561,999;  per- 
sonal property  at  $791,715;  total  assessed  value,.all  personal  prop- 
erty and  of  real  estate,  $8,901,056. 
Personal  property  consists  in  part  of : 

3,804  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $121,194. 

5,089  cattle  "       ''       65,410. 

8,578  sheep  ''       "         4,118. 

708  hogs  ''       ''        2,088. 

42  manufacturing  establishments  with  $888,586  invested  capital, 

pay  508  employees  $169,485  yearly. 
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191   public  schools,  with  6,040  pupils  enrolled,  employed  214 
teachers  in  1896. 

Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $94,381. 

104  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  5,366. 

Value  of  church  property,  $52,760. 

1,465  farms  of  225,418  acres  are  valued  at  $2,117,510. 

2,275  acres  of  land  produced  1890,    16,709  bushels  of  wheat. 

9,845 ''  \'       163,252     "         ''  corn. 

6,293     ''      ''     "  "  "         79,008     "        "  oats. 


GILMEK  COUNTY. 

Area,  330  square  miles.     Population,  9,746. 

Situated  slightly  to  the  northwest  of  the  centre  of  the  State. 

The  Little  Kanawha  river  flows  through  the  centre  from  east  to 
west.  The  river  is  navigable  for  steamboats  to  about  half  way 
through  the  county.  A  railroad  that  will  pass  through  the  county 
is  now  in  course  of  construction. 

SOIL. 

Clay  and  loam  enriched  with  limestone;  very  productive.  Sur- 
face rolling  and  hilly. 

Entire  countv  is  good  agricultural  land. 

Some  limestone:  abundance  of  building  stone  and  fire  clays. 

Iron  ore  and  oil  have  been  discovered  but  not  developed. 

WATEK. 

Little  Kanawha  river  and  its  tributaries  give  a  plentiful  supply. 
Drinking  water  wholesome  and  abundant. 

KOADS. 

In  fair  condition;  kept  up  under  the  alternate  law.  Road  tax, 
85  cents  on  the  $100  valuation. 

COAL. 

Entire  county  is  full  of  fine  coal,  but  it  has  not  been  developed. 
Mining  is  confined  to  the  local  consumption. 
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TIMBER. 

Over  half  the  county  is  still  covered  with  a  magnificent  growth; 
oak  is  the  principal  variety ;  considerable  poplar,  ash,  other  hard 
woods  and  pine  are  found. 

Tanbark  is  abundant. 

Lumbering  is  a  leading  industry. 

FUEL. 

Coal  at  the  bank  costs  75  cents  per  ton ;  wood  from  50  cents  to 
$1.00  per  cord. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Good  farm  land  costs  from  $10.00  to  $20.00  per  acre,  and  in 
some  sections  as  low  as  $5.00;  timber  land,  $10.00  per  acre. 

FARM  LABOR. 

Supply  is  sufficient.  Wages  are  50  cents  per  day,  including 
board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

Corn:  raised  in  from  four  to  six  months;  average  yield,  50 
bushels  to  the  acre;  sold  last  year  from  40  to  50  cents  per  bushel. 

Is  exceptionally  good  agricultural  land;  all  crops,  including 
fruits,  grow  well. 

The  county  lies  in  the  blue  grass  belt  and  cattle  thrive. 

Cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and  poultry  are  the  chief  exports  and  are 
shipped  largely  to  the  eastern  markets. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  source  of  wealth. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  population  is  practically  entirely  American ;  there  are  a 
few  Italians  and  Irish.  There  are  85  free  schools  and  a  normal 
school,  also  50  religious  organizations  and  50  church  edifices, 
and  a  number  of  fraternal  organizations. 

Educational  and  social  advantages  are  good. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

A  mild,  healthful  climate;  pure  drinking  water;  transporta- 
tion facilities  fair;  good  agricultural  land;  one  of  the  best  grazing 
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counties  of  the  State;  cattle  are  exceptionally  fine  and  easily  cared 
for.     Good  farm  land  is  cheap. 

An  American  community  educated  and  fairly  prosperous. 

Exceptionally  bright  prospects  for  future  development. 

GLENVILLE,  • 

The  county  seat,  has  a  population  of  about  400;  is  situated  on 
the  Little  Kanawha  river  at  the  head  of  navigation.  A  branch  of 
the  State  Normal  School  is  located  here.  Is  96  miles  from  Park- 
ersburg.  The  nearest  railroad  point  at  present  is  Weston,  28 
miles. 

FACTS  AND  FIGITRES. 

Gilmer  county  has  280,268  acres  of  land  assessed  at  $684,128; 
town  lots  assessed  at  $16,826;  buildings  at  $102,955;  personal  prop- 
erty at  $339,384;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  property  and 
of  real  estate,  $1,143,293. 

Personal  property  consists  in  part  of : 

8,025  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $80,261. 
5,501  cattle  ''         ''     75,989. 

6,243  sheep  ''         "       7,866. 

446  hogs  "         "       1,787. 

85  public  schools,  with  2,956  pupils  enrolled,  employed '^)8  teach- 
ers in  1896. 

Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $16,806. 
50  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  2,694. 
Value  of  church  property,  $82,825. 
1,226  farms  of  160,680  acres  are  valued  at  $2,048,780. 
5,350  acres  of  land  produced  1890,    46,716  bushels  of  wheat. 
8,994    *'      ''     ''  ''  '*       257,681      ."        ''  corn. 

720    *'      "     ''  "  '*         10,482      *'        "  oats. 


GRANT  COUNTY. 

Area,  490  square  miles.     Population,  6,802. 

•  Situated  in  th^  northeastero  part  of  the  State,  touching  Mar^' 
^and. 
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Bordered  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  Potomac  river  and  the 
West  Virginia  Central  and  Pittsburg  railroads. 

SOIL. 

The. rbain  range ^f  the  Alleghany  mountains  pass  through  the 
centre  of  the  county;  fertile  valleys,  many  of  them  broad  and  all 
exceedingly  productive.  Some  of  the  finest  farming  land  in  the 
State  is  found  here. 

There  is  a  rich  loam  in  the  valleys,  that  has  produced  fine  crops 
for  years  with  no  fertilizer,  ('lay,  limestone  and  slate  soils  pro- 
dominate  on  higher  lands. 

Deposits  of  limestone  and  soft  building  sandstone  are  inexhausti- 
ble. There  is  a  good  hydraulic  lime,  and  excellent  common  and 
hydraulic  lime  is  mado. 

There  is  a  fine  quality  of  fire  clay,  but  the  extent  of  the  deposits 
has  not  ])eon  determined. 

WATEK. 

The  Potomac  and  Patterson  rivers  in  the  northern,  and  the 
North  Fork  and  South  l^ranch  of  the  Potomac  in  the  southern 
portion,  with  their  tri])utaries,  give  an  nbundant  supply. 

Drinking  water  is  pure  and  plentiful. 

There  "are  a  great  many  sulphur  and  chaly])eate  springs  in  the 
county,  the  w^aters  of  which  possess  valuable  medicinal  ([ualities. 

ROADS. 

In  excellent  condition ;  kept  up  by  a  road  tax  and  enforced  work 
of  male  citizens. 

COAL. 

Is  found  in  abundance,  principally  in  the  western  section.  Is 
exceptionally  fine  for  coking.  Mining  has  l)een  confined  to  local 
demand. 

TIMBER. 

A  great  deal  has  been  marketed.  Al)out  half  the  county  is  still 
covered  with  the  virgin  forest. 

White  and  chestnut  oak  predominate;  fine  poplar,  cherry  and 
other  varieties  abound, 
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FUEL. 

Coal  costs  from  $1.00  to  $1.50  per  ton  at  the  iiiiDes  and  wood 
from  75  cents  to  $1.00  per  cord. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Good  farm  land  costs  from  $20.00  to  $40.00  per  acre,  and  timber 
land  from  $10.00  to  $15.00  per  acre. 

FARM  LABOR. 

Appears  to  be  a  demand  for  good  farm  labor.  Wages  range 
from  50  cents  to  $1.00  per  day,  including  board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROPS. 

Corn  and  hay,  yield  of  corn  is  from  25  to  50  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  it  sold  last  year  for  50  cents  per  l)ushel.  ' 

Natural  grass  of  good  (juality  is  prolific ;  rye,  buckwheat,  fruits 
of  all  kinds  and  vegetables  grow  to  perfection. 

(battle  raising  is  the  priiuvi[):il  industry.  Cattle,  sheep  and  hogs 
thrive;  thousands  arc  shipped  every  year,  principally  to  the  Balti- 
more, Washington  and  Philadelphia  markc^ts. 

Poultry  raising  has  assumed  proportions  fn  some  sections. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTACFS. 

The  county  as  a  whole  is  not  thickly  settled.  From  85  to  90  per 
cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  Americans,  the  remainder  are  prin- 
cipally German.  Free  school  system  is  well  developed,  there  be- 
ing t)5  in  the  county,  also  ^^5  churches  and  vavious  social  and  fra- 
ternal organizations.  ^  As  a  rule,  the  inhabitants  are  educated  and 
prosperous. 

(GENERAL  ADVANTA(iES. 

Healthful  climate ;  mineral  and  pure  Avaters  plentiful ;  excep- 
tional fine  soil  for  agricultural  purposes.  A  w^ealth  of  coal,  iron, 
lime  and  sandstone;  abundance  of  good  timber  land.  Roads  in 
good  condition. 

A  railroad  running  through  the  centre  of  the  county  has  })een 
surveyed. 

Prospects  of  future  development  of  the  unusual  natural  r<^sources 
are  good. 

The  principal  towns  are  Petersburg  and  Bayard, 
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PETERSBURG. 

Situated  in  the  souchern  part  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  South 
Branch  of  the  Potomac,  has  a  population  of  about  850.  The  near- 
est accessible  railroad  point  is  about  88  miles. 

BAYARD. 

Situated  on  the  West  Virginia  Central  and  Pittsburg  railroad, 
in  the  northwestern  corner ;  has  direct  connection  with  the  eastern 
markets.     Population  about  200. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Grant  county  has  804,298  acres  of  land,  assessed  1896  at  $1,518,- 
112;  town  lots  assessed  at  $14,070;  buildings  at  $822,417;  personal 
property  at  $516,620;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  property 
and  of  real  estate,  $2,871,219. 

Personal  property  consists  in  part  of : 

2,415  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $48,886. 
6,864  cattle  ''         "     75,684. 

9,169  sheep  "         ''     12,597. 

1,547  hogs       -  .^        c*       3^g22. 

12  manufacturing  establishments,  with  $176,498  invested  capital, 
pay  120  employees  $50,896  yearly. 

65  public  schools,  with  1,781  pupils  enrolled,  employed  70 
teachers  in  1896. 

Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $22, 875. 

35  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  menibership  of  1,885. 

Value  of  church  property,  $20,270. 

622  farms  of  209,906  acres  are  valued  at  $2,102,990. 

4,053  acres  of  land  produced  1890,    37,439  bushels  of  wheat. 

6,136     *'      ''     "  **  "       104,898      '*   '     **  corn. 

2,530    "      "     *'  ''    .       *'        34,339      **        ''  oats. 


GREENBRIER  COUNTY. 

Area,  1,050  square  miles.     Population,  18,034. 

Situated  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State.     Borders  on  Vir- 
ginia, 
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The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad  passes  through  the  southern 
portion  from  east  to  west. 

The  Greenbrier  river  flows  through  the  eastern  portion  from 
the  north  toward  the  southwest. 

SOIL. 

The  extreme  eastern  and  the  western  portions  are  mountainous. 
The  central  portion,  comprising  about  one-half  the  county,  is  an 
elevated  plateau,  undulating,  not  hilly,  and  very  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive. 

Limestone  and  clay  soils  predominate. 

Limestone,  buildings  sandstone  and  good  fire  clays  are  abundant. 

Large  deposits  of  marble,  closely  resembling  the  famous  Ten- 
nessee stone,  also  a  beautiful  gray  variety,  has  been  discovered. 

Forms  part  of  the  richest  iron  region  of  the  State ;  oil  has  also 
been  discovered,  but  the  extent  of  the  deposit  not  determined. 

Fine  limestone  springs  are  numerous.  Well  supplied  with  clear, 
pure  spring  water.  There  are  numerous  sulphur  and  mineral 
springs  around  which  are  clustered  pleasure  and  health  resorts. 

WATER. 

Greenbrier  river  in  the  east ;  Meadow  river  in  the  west,  and 
numerous  small  rivers  and  creeks. 

Supply  of  water  for  power  purposes  is  exceptionally  good. 


ROADS 

Dd  condition ;  good  1 
portion. 


In  good  condition ;  good  turnpike  roads  penetrate  nearly  every 


COAL. 

The  'Flat  Top  or  New  River  coking  coal  field,  from  which  the 
finest  coke  in  the  State  is  made,  covers  about  a  third  of  the  county. 
This  field  is  worked  extensively  in  the  adjoining  (Fayette)  county, 
but  the  mining  in  Greenbrier  has  been  confined  to  the  local  de- 
mand. 

TIMBER. 

From  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  county  is  still  covered  with 
the  natural  forest. 

Some  of  the  best  timber  land  in  the  State  is  found  here.  All 
varieties  peculiar  to  the'  climate. 
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Hard  wocxls  predomiuate.     Supply  of  tanbark  is  practical!}'  un- 
limited. 
Numerous  rivers  make  the  timber  accessible  to  market. 

FrEL. 

Cost  of  coal  in  the  east(UHi  part  is  al)out  $-100  per  ton,  and  in 
the  western  near  the  mines,  about  Tr>  cents. 
Wood  costs  a]>out  Jfl.OO  per  cord. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Good  farm  land  ranges  from  .$15. 00  to  $50.00  per  acre;  the  aver- 
age being  about  $80.     Fair  tim})er  land  sells  for  $10.00  per  acre. 

FAini  LABOK. 

As  a  rub  the  supply  is  plentiful.  There  is  a  demand  for  <2;ood 
labor  in  some  sections.  Wages-  average  about  $12.00  per  month, 
including  board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROPS. 

Yield  to  the  acre  of  hay  is  about  2  tons,  of  corn  40  l)ushels,  of 
wheat  20  bushels,  and  oats  40  bushels.  Last  year  hay  sold  for  $5 
per  ton,  corn  40  cents,  wheat  SO  cents  and  oats  20  cents  per 
bushel. 

All  cereals,  fruits  and  vegetables  grow  readily. 

The  luxuriant  natural  pasturage  makes  cattle  raising  the  prin- 
cipal pursuit.  Cattle  are  exccpiionally  tine  and  sought  after  in 
the  mai'kets.     Consi(l(^ra])le  blooded  stock  is  raised. 

Cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  poultry  and  dairy  products  are  the  princi- 
pal exports. 

The  markets  are  in  the  east  and  the  products  have  a  reputation 
of  their  own. 

SOCTAL  AI)VANTA(IES. 

About  80  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  Americans:  the  others 
are  principally  Irish. 

There  are  147  free  schools  and  a  number  of  jn-ivate  instituti(ms, 
among  others  two  large  female  seminaries.  Also  7^1  church  edi- 
fices valued  at  $75,517,  and  numerous  social  and  fraternal  organi- 
zations. 
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GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

A  mild,  healthful  climate;  pure  medicinal  and  mineral  waters; 
sections  rich  in  a  variety  of  mineral  products ;  extensive  tracts  of 
good  timber  land. 

Fertile  and  productive  soil.  Conditions  for  grazing  and  gen- 
eral agi'iculture  exceptionally  fine.  Transportation  facilities 
good. 

The  county  is  most  highly  favored  with  natural  resources. 

Future  development  promising. 

It  is  a  beautiful  country  and  well  dotted  with  towns  and  vil- 
lages. 

There  are  extensive  tracts  to  be  developed. 

Lewisburg  and  Ronceverte  are  the  principal  towns. 

LEWISBURG 

Is  the  principal  town  and  the  county  seat.  Has  a  population  of 
about  1,000.  Is  situated  in  the  southwestern  part,  near  the  Ches- 
apeake and  Ohio  railroad.  Lewisburg  Female  Institute  is  located 
here. 

RONCEVERTE 

Has  a  population  of  about  400;  is  situated  on  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  railroad,  and  is  an  important  shipping  point  for  a  pros- 
perous agricultural  region. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Greenbrier  county  has  personal  property  assessed  1896  at  $1,- 
294,882;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  property  and  of  real 
estate,  $5,917,104. 

Personal  property  consists  in  part  of: 

4,885  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $172,449. 
12,140  cattle  "        **    223,558. 

8,410  sheep  "        "      22,919. 

834  hogs  *'         "        3,806. 

47  manufacturing  establishments,  with  $441,003  invested  capi- 
tal, pay  276  employees  $80,092  yearly. 

147  public  schools,  with  4,871  pupils  enrolled,  employed  176 
teachers  in  1896. 

Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $64,386. 

73  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  4,185. 
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Value  of  church  property,  $75,517. 
1,872  farms  of '380,538  acres  are  valued  at  $4,350,750. 
7,646  acres  of  land  produced  1890,    95,^31  bushels  of  wheat. 
13,413      **     -     -  '*  '*       289,200      **         '*  corn. 

8,688      ''     **     ''  ''  "       161,541       *'         ''  oats. 


HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY. 
Area,  550  square  miles.     Population,  11,419. 

Situated  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State.  Borders  on 
Maryland  on  the  North  and  Virginia  on  the  east. 

The  Potomac  river,  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  and  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  canal,  running  side  by  side,  form  the  northern 
boundary. 

A  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  penetrates  and  ex- 
tends to  about  the  centre  of  the  county. 

SOIL. 

Surface  is  mountainous  or  hilly,  not  over  one-fifth  of  the  area 
being  level. 

Valleys  are  broad,  parts  of  them  being  rolling  or  hilly.  Eiver 
bottom  land  is  plentiful  and  well  adapted  to  agriculture,  as  the  hill 
and  mountain  land  is  to  grazing. 

Clay  and  dark  sandy  loam  predominate. 

The  county  has  rich  and  extensive  deposits  of  iron  ore ;  also  con- 
siderable paying  deposits  of  manganese,  plumbago  and  traces  of 
lead,  copper,  gold,  silver  and  tin.  There  are  also  extensive  beds 
of  a  fine  variety  of  black  marble,  and  white  marble  in  smaller 
quantities.  Limestone  valuable  for  building  and  burning  is  found 
throughout  the  county,  also  good  sandstone  and  a  fine  grade  of 
glass  sand. 

Fine  clays  are  abundant  good  potters  clay  is  found. 

WATER. 

The  South  Branch  of  the  Potomac  flows  through  the  entire  west- 
ern portion ;  the  North  river  through  the  central,  and  the  Capon 
river  in  the  eastern  portion.  The  general  direction  of  all  the 
water  courses  is  from  south  to  north. 
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The  county  is  well  supplied.  Pure  drinking  water  is  abundant. 
There  are  a  number  of  sulphur,  iron  and  chalybeate  springs. 
These  springs,  one  in  particular,  the  Capon,  have  been  health  re- 
sorts for  many  years. 

KOADS. 

In  fair  condition ;  kept  up  by  a  road  tax  and  enforced  work  of 
male  citizens. 

COAL. 

Considerable  coal,  both  bituminous  and  anthracite,  exists,  but 
has  not  been  mined  or  the  extent  of  the  deposits  determined. 

TIMBER. 

A  great  deal  has  been  cut,  but  large  tracts  of  fine  timber  remain ; 
hickory,  oak  and  other  h^rd  woods  predominate. 

Tanbark  is  plentiful.  The  large  rivers  afford  cheap  transporta- 
tion for  logs. 

FUEL. 

Coal  costs  from  $2.75  to  $8.00  per  ton,  and  wood  from  $1.50  to 
$2.00  per  cord. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Good  farm  land  costs  from  $10.00  to  $50.00  per  acre.  Timber 
land  costs  from  $5.00  to  $10.00  per  acre. 

FARM  LABOR. 

As  a  rule  the  supply  is  sufficient,  though  in  some  sections  there 
appears  to  be  a  demand  for  good  laborers.  Wages  average  about 
$12.00  per  month,  including  board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

Corn;  averages  about  20  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  sold  as  high  as 
60  cents  a  bushel  last  year. 

The  other  cereals,  garden  truck  and  fruits  grow  well. 

Blue  grass  is  prolific  and  the  county  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
grazing.  The  cattle  are  well  known  in  the  eastern  markets. 
Sheep  thrive  with  little  care. 
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Cattle  and  sheep  are  the  principal  source  of  wealth;  they  are 
shipped  in  large  numbers. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

As  a  rule  the  inhabitants  are  educated  and  prosperous.  About 
95  per  cent,  are  Americans,  some  few  Germans  and  negroes. 
There  arQ  109  free  schools,  numerous*private  and  a  normal  insti- 
tute, also  62  church  edifices  valued  at  $46,875. 

Educational  and  social  advantages  are  good. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Climate  is  healthful  and  mild;  soil  productive;  conditions  for 
agriculture,  stock  raising  in  particular,  are  exceptionally  good. 

A  wealth  of  undeveloped  mineral  resources. 

Shipping  facilities  are  good ;  county  roads  in  fair  condition. 

Portions  of  the  county  have  been  long  settled,  but  large  tracts 
favorably  situated  offer  good  opportunity  for  development. 

ROMNEY. 

The  county  seat  and  the  principal  town,  has  a  population  of 
about  500,  is  situated  in  the  central  eastern  portion  at  the  terminus 
of  a  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad.  It  is  an  in:por- 
tant  business  centre  for  a  prosperous  agricultural  region. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Hampshire  county  has  403,563  acres  of  land  assessed  1896  at  $1,- 
518,530;  town  lots  assessed  at  $36,840;  buildings  at  $457,280;  per- 
sonal property  at  $796,502;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  prop- 
erty and  of  real  estate,  $2,803,152. 
Personal  property  consists  in  part  of: 

4,146  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $116,036. 
6,385  cattle  "         "       94,301. 

10,335  sheep  "         "       20,536. 

629  hogs  **         *'         2,994. 

42  manufacturing  establishments,  with  $247,974  invested  capi- 
tal, pay  128  employees  $40,177  yearly. 

109  public  schools,  with  2,790  pupils  enrolled,  employed  116 
teachers  in  1896. 

Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $22,097. 

62  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  3,278, 
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Value  of  church  property,  $46,875. 
1,365  farms  of  342,662  acres  are  valued  at  $2,428,110. 
8,914  acres  of  land  produced  1890,    79,906  bushels  of  wheat. 
11,755     *'       *'     *'  ''  ''      192,153      **      .  ''  corn. 

5,631     *'       "     "  "  "        78,649      ''        ''  oats. 


HANCOCK  COUNTY. 

Area,  92  square  miles.     Population,  6,414. 

The  northernmost  county  in  the  State.  The  Ohio  river  forms 
the  western  and  northern  boundary,  and  is  skirted  for  almost  the 
entire  distance  by  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  railroad, 

SOIL. 

*Rich  and  productive.  The  surface  is  largely  hilly.  Bottom 
land  is  plentiful ;  an  exceptionally  good  agriculture  and  grazing 
district. 

Limestone  is  found  in  abundance,  also  good  building  sandstone 
and  a  fine  variety  of  flagstone. 

The  deposits  of  fire  clay  of  an  excellent  quality  are  inexhausti- 
ble. The  pottery  and  brick  industry  of  the  county  are  very  exten- 
sive. 

Both  oil  and  natural  gas  have  been  discovered  and  are  utilized 
to  some  extent. 

WATER. 

The  Ohio  river  on  the  north  and  west,  and  Thomasouls  run  on 
the  south,  also  numerous  large  creeks.  The  supply  of  drinking 
water  is  abundant  and  of  good  quality. 

ROADS. 

In  good  condition;  kept  up  by  general  road  tax  and  enforced 
work  of  male  citizens. 

COAL. 

Three  workable  veins  underlie  the  entire  county.  It  is  a  good 
soft  fuel  coal  used  largely  in  the  pottery  and  brick  works. 

Two  commercial  mines  operated.  Production,  year  ending  June 
30,  1897,  reported  by  the  State  Mine  Inspector,  33,838  tons. 
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FUEL. 

Coal  costs  $1.00  per  ton  at  the  mine  and  wood  from  $2.00  to 
$3.00  per  cord. 

Practically  all  the  commercial  timber  has  been  cut.  There  is 
abundant  left  for  agricultural  and  fuel  i)urposes. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

The  average  cost  of  farm  land  is  about  $20.00  per  acre. 

FARM  LABOR. 

The  supply  appears  to  be  abundant.  Wages  range  from  $12.00 
to  $15.00  per  month,  including  board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

Wheat,  corn  and  oats.  The  yield  of  wheat  is  about  20  bushels, 
corn  25  bushels,  and  oats  30  bushels  to  the  acre.  Last  year  wheat 
sold  for  85  cents,  corn  50  cents,  and  oats  25  cents  per  bushel. 

Vegetables  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  grow  well. 

The  apple  orchards  are  very  extensive  and  exceptionally  fine. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  the  county  are  large  and  give  a 
good  local  market  for  the  agricultural  products. 

Shipping  facilities  are  good,  and  the  Pittsburg,  Wheeling  and 
other  markets  are  within  easy  reach. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  educational  advantages  are  good.  The  inhabitants  are,  as 
a  rule,  educated  and  prosperous.  From  90  to  95  per  cent,  of  them 
are  Americans;  a  few  Irish,  Italians  and  Hungarians. 

There  are  24  free  schools,  and  12  churches,  also  social  and  fra- 
ternal organizations. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

A  fertile  soil  and  healthful  climate;  agricultural  interests  well 
developed.     In  close  proximity  to  good  markets. 

The  transportation  facilities  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Rich  natural  resources,  some  of  which  have  been  extensively 
developed,  giving  diversity  of  employment. 
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NEW  CrMBERLAND 

Is  the  principal  city.  It  has  a  population  of  2,300,  and  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  railroad, 
about  49  miles  from  Pittsburg  and  37  from  Wheeling.  The  man- 
ufacture of  tile  and  brick  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  city  and 
the  immediate  vicinity.  In  1892  there  were  70,000,000  brick 
made  in  the  county. 

The  manufacturing  interests  have  been  steadily  increasing. 

FACTS  AND  FKJURES. 

Hancock  county  has  53,016  acres  of  land,  assessed  1896  at  $1^- 
034,447;  town  lots  assessed  at  $86,853;  buildings  at  $668,983;  per- 
sonal property  at  $605,168;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  prop- 
erty and  of  real  estate,  $2,395,453. 

Personal  property  consists  in  part  of: 

1,348  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $36,666. 

1,760  cattle  ''         ''    24,024. 

4,703  sheep    •  -        -      4^  ^54^ 

208  hogs  "         ''      1,201. 

30  manufacturing  establishments  with  $225,788  invested  capital, 
pay  250  employees  $110,006  yearly. 

24  public  schools,  with  1,417  pupils  enrolled,  employed  36  teach- 
ers in  1896. 

Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $26,186. 

12  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  1,741. 

Value  of  church  property,  $75,600. 

408  farms  of  47,735  acres  are  valued  at  $2,245,050. 

2,254  acres  of  land  produced  1890,    31,155  bushels  of  wheat. 

2,594    ''      ''     *'  ''  "        77,714      "        **  corn. 

2,645     "      "     "  "        •    "        74,696       "        ''  oafs. 


HARDY  COUNTY. 

Area,  400  square  miles.     Population,  7,567. 

Situated  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State.     Borders  on  Vir- 
ginia. 

SOIL. 

The  surface  is  mountainous.     The  valleys  are  numerous,  broad 
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and  fertile.  Loam,  exceediDgly  productive,  predominates  in  the 
valleys.  Clay,  somewhat  sandy,  and  slate  and  limestone  on  the 
hills  and  mountains. 

The  bottom  land  is  the  finest  agricultural  land  in  the  State,  and 
the  hilly  sections  are  exceptionally  fine  for  grazing. 

The  deposits  of  iron  are  among  the  richest. 

Limestone  and  sandstone  of  a  good  quality  are  found  in  abund- 
ance in  every  part  of  the  county.  The  limestone  makes  a  good 
quality  of  lime. 

Considerable  quantities  of  excellent  fire  clay  and  also  pipe  and 
potters  clays  have  been  discovered  and  worked  to  some  extent. 

WATER. 

The  South  Branch  of  the  Potomac  flows  through  the  western 
part  from  south  to  the  north.  The  Last  river  is  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion.    These  rivers  have  numerous  tributaries. 

Springs  are  abundant  and  pure  drinking  water  plentiful.  Ex- 
cellent sulphur  springs  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  county 
and  also  alum  and  chalybeate  waters. 

ROADS. 

Are  in  good  condition ;  graded  and  kept  up  under  authority  of 
the  county. 

TIMBER. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  county  is  wooded  and  about  one- 
fourth  is  good  mercantile  timber.  The  principal  varieties  are 
oak,  pine  and  poplar.  There  is  also  considerable  walnut,  hick- 
ory and  ash. 

Tanbark  is  plentiful,  considerable  is  exported  and  large  quanti- 
ties used  in  the  local  tanneries. 

FUEL. 

Bituminous  coal  costs  $3.20  per  ton;  anthracite,  $6.50  per  ton, 
and  wood  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  cord. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

The  best  farm  land  sells  at  from  $25.00  to  $100.00  per  acre;  the 
uplands  from  $3.00  to  $10.00  per  acre,  and  timber  land  from  $5.00 
to  $15.00  per  acre. 
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FARM  LABOR. 

The  supply  is  sufficient.  Wages  are  50  cents  per  day,  including 
board,  and  75  cents  per  day  without  board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROPS. 

Corn;  the  yield  per  acre  is  from  30  to  50  bushels,  and  even  as 
high  as  100  bushels;  sold  last  year  from  30  to  50  cents  per  bushel. 

Wheat,  oats  and  other  cereals,  also  vegetables  and  fruits.  Ap- 
ples and  pears  are  exceptionally  fine.  Blue  grass,  clover  and 
timothy  grow  well. 

The  raising  of  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  poultry  is  the  principal 
industry.  The  cattle  are  very  large  and  fine.  Numbers  are 
shipped  to  the  Baltimore,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  markets,  also 
to  Liverpool  and  European  ports. 

The  best  quality  of  grasses  grow  naturally  and  the  cattle  in- 
dustry is  unusually  profitable. 

Some  of  the  best  agricultural  land  in  the  State  is  found  in  this 
county. 

■       SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

While  the  county  is  not  thickly  settled  some  portions  have  been 
under  cultivation  for  more  than  100  years.  The  inhabitants  are 
prosperous  and  educated;  fully  95  per  cent,  are  Americans;  a  few 
Germans  and  negroes. 

Seventy-eight  free  schools  and  some  private  institutions;  also 
35  churches  and  numerous  social  and  fraternal  organizations  are 
scattered  through  the  county. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Pure  mountain  air,  healthful  and  invigorating.  While  no  coal 
has  been  discovered,  the  other  natural  resources  are  unusually  rich. 
Soil  is  fertile  and  productive  and  some  of  it  has  been  worked  for 
100  years,  received  practically  no  fertilizer,  and  is  now  as  good  as 
ever.  The  conditions  for  cattle  raising  are  as  good  as  any  in  the 
State. 

Pure  and  healthful  mineral  waters  are  abundant.  Roads  are 
good.     Inhabitants,  as  a  rule,  are  prosperous  and  contented. 

MOOREFIELD. 

Is  the  principal  town  and  the  county  seat.     Population,  500. 
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Situated  on  the  South  Branch  of  the  Potomac  river  about  the 
centre  of  the  eastern  portion.  Romney,  about  27  miles  down  the 
river,  is  the  nearest  railroad  point. 

The  county  has  its  share  of  smaller  towns  which  are  well  scat- 
tered. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Hardy  county  has  369,815  acres  of  land  assessed  1896  at  $1,496,- 
146;  town  lots  assessed  at  $36,312;  buildings  at  $432,939;  personal 
property  at  $732,392;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  property 
and  of  real  estate,  $2,697,789. 

Personal  property  consists  in  part  of: 

3,049  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $94,610. 
6,141  cattle  "         "  118,392. 

8,008  sheep  "         ''     13,880. 

2,082  hogs  "         ''       7,227. 

78  public  schools,  with  1,877  pupils  enrolled,  employed  81  teach- 
ers in  1896. 
Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $14,541. 
35  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  1,900. 
Value  of  church  property,  $28,045. 
637  farms  of  195,029  acres  are  valued  at  $1,847,870. 
3,797  acres  of  land  produced  1890,    37,067  bushels  of  wheat. 
7,116     "      "     "  "  "      137,335      ''        ''  corn. 

2,180    "      ''     "  "  "        31,626      "        "  oats. 


HARRISON  COUNTY. 
Area,  464  square  miles.     Population,  21,919. 

Situated  in  the  north  central  part  of  the  State. 

The  West  Fork  of  the  Monongahela  river  flows  through  the 
centre  from  south  to  north.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad 
crosses  the  county  from  east  to  west;  the  West  Virginia  and  Pitts- 
burg railroad  enters  it  from  the  south  and  the  Monongahela  Kiver 
railroad  from  the  north.  All  three  roads  form  a  junction  at  about 
the  centre  of  the  county. 

SOIL. 

Surface  is  rolling  with  low  hills;  all  suitable  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Sandstone,  lime  and  clay  soils  predominate;  fertile 
and  productive. 
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One  of  the  best  agricultural  counties. 

The  limestone  is  of  a  fine  quality  and  the  deposits  are  extensive. 
Sandstone,  valuable  for  building  purposes,  is  abundant. 

Iron  ore  abounds  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 

There  are  extensive  deposits  of  brick  and  potters  clays.  Large 
numbers  of  bricks  are  made  and  exported.  There  are  several 
extensive  pottery  works. 

Oil  has  been  discovered.  Natural  gas  has  been  in  use  many 
years;  the  supply  is  apparently  inexhaustible;  the  wells  are  among 
the  largest  and  the  strongest  in  the  country. 

WATER. 

The  West  Fork  of  the  Monongahela  river,  Hackers  Creek,  Pecks 
Run  and  numerous  smaller  streams. 
The  supply  is  plentiful ;  drinking  water  is  good. 

ROADS. 

In  a  fair  condition.  Kept  up  by  taxation  and  enforced  work  of 
male  citizens. 

COAL. 

The  county  comprises  the  best  parts  of  the  great  Pittsburg  coal 
field.  Mining  operations  have  been  carried  on  for  many  years 
and  are  very  extensive.  The  finest  bituminous  coal  exists  in  great 
abundance.  Great  quantities  are  shipped  to  both  the  eastern  and 
western  markets. 

Nine  commercial  mines  operated.  Production,  year  ending  June 
30,  1897,  reported  by  the  State  Mine  Inspector,  221,249  tons. 

FUEL. 

It  being  one  of  the  oldest  settled  counties,  most  of  the  commer- 
cial timber  has  been  cut.  Plenty  remains  for  domestic  purposes. 
Coal  is  so  abundant  there  is  no  market  for  cord  wood. 

Coal  costs  about  65  cents  per  ton  at  the  mine. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Good  farm  land  costs  from  $30.00  to  $60.00  per  acre,  averaging 
about  $40.00. 

FARM  LABOR. 

The  supply  is  generally  sufficient;  fteje  appears  to  be  a  scarcitjr 
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in  some  sections.     Wages  average  about  80  cents  per  day,  includ- 
ing board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROP. . 

Corn.  The  average  yield  is  from  25  to  75  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Last  year  it  sold  for  40  cents  and  50  cents  per  bushel. 

Cereals;  garden  products  of  all  kinds  and  fruits,  especially  ap- 
ples, peaches  and  pears,  are  grown  extensively. 

Grazing  and  stock  raising  is  the  principal  industry.  The  rich 
limestone  soil  produces  the  finest  kind  of  blue  grass  sod,  is  well 
watered  and  the  cattle  are  as  fine  as  any  raised  in  the  State. 

Immense  quantities  of  cattle,  sheep  and  other  animals  are 
shipped  to  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

The  dairy  and  poultry  products  are  very  extensive. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  source  of  wealth. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

.  Is  one  of  the  oldest  settled  counties  in  the  State,  and  has  been 
generally  cleared  of  its  timber. 

The  inhabitants  are  educated  and  prosperous,  most  of  them  own 
their  own  homes,  especially  in  the  agricultural  districts. 

About  85  per  cent,  are  Americans;  there  are  some  foreigners, 
principally  in  the  mining  districts.  There  are  161  free  schools, 
also  two  private  colleges  with  an  enrollment  of  more  than  300 
students;  102  churches  and  social  and  fraternal  societies. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Climate  is  mild  and  healthful;  soil  is  productive;  greater  por- 
tion has  been  cleared  of  timber  and  is  ready  for  agriculture. 

The  limestone  soil  is  especially  desirable  for  fruits  and  grasses. 
The  mineral  resources  are  unsurpassed  in  quality  or  quantity. 
The  shipping  facilities  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 

CLARKSBURG 

Is  the  county  seat.  It  is  situated  near  the  center  of  the  county 
at  the  junction  of  three  railroads.  It  has  a  population  of  over 
8,000.  Is  a  commercial  town  with  some  manufacturing  and  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  splendid  agricultural  country. 

There  are  handsome  public  buildings  and  much  wealthy 
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The  Broaddus  College,  an  educatu  nal  institution  having  within 
the  neighborhood  of  200  students,  is  located  here. 
The  county  is  well  dotted  with  small  towns. 

I'ACTS  AND  FIGURP:S. 

Harrison  county  has  275,193  acres  of  land  assessed  1896  at  $4,- 
069,256;  town  lots  assessed  at  $619,808;  buildings  at  $1,414,955; 
personal  property  at  $2,161,618;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal 
property  and  of  real  estate,  $8,266,237. 
Personal  property  consists  in  part  of : 

7,753  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $194,247. 
13,819  cattle  "         ''    233,604. 

25,747  sheep  "         "      42,945. 

1,486  hogs  "         "        6,022. 

93  manufacturing  establishments,  with  $464,246  invested  capi- 
tal, pay  383  employees  $106,201  yearly. 

161  public  schools,  with  5,675  pupils  enrolled,  employed  197 
teachers  in  1896. 

Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $85,136. 
102  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  7,234. 
Value  of  church  property,  $138,350. 
,  2,198  farms  of  254,388  acres  are  valued  at  $7,537,690. 
10,521  acres  of  land  produced  1890,  119,089  bushels  of  wheat. 
13,421     ''      ''     "  ''  "       419,589       ''        ''  corn. 

3,614    ''      "     *'  "  "       64,713        ''        ''  oats. 


JACKSON  COUNTY. 

Area,  470  square  miles.     Population,  19,021. 

Situated  in  the  central  western  part  of  the  State.  Borders  on 
the  Ohio  river  for  more  than  25  miles,  along  the  bank  of  which 
runs  the  Ohio  River  railroad. 

The  Ravenswood,  Spencer  and  Glenville,  a  branch  of  the  Ohio 
River  railroad,  passes  through  the  northern  part  from  west  to  east, 
and  Ripley  and  Mill  Creek  Valley  extends  from  the  Ohio  river  to 
Jackson,  the  county  seat,  toward  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 

SOIL. 

Surface  generally  rolling,  some  high  plateaus  and  well  watered 
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valleys.  Sandy  and  clay  loam  predominates;  considerable  lime 
and  soapstone  soil. 

River  bottom  lands  are  extensive.  One  of  the  leading  agricul- 
tural counties.  Limestone  exists  in  some  portions.  Good  sand- 
stone for  building  purposes  is  abundant. 

Iron  ore  has  been  discovered,  but  the  deposits  have  not  been  de- 
veloped. 

Oil  exists  in  limited  quantities,  but  has  not  been  utilized. 

WATER. 

The  Ohio  river  in  the  north  and  west;  Pond  creek,  Sand  creek, 
Mill  creek,  Poca  river  and  numerous  other  streams  in  the  interior. 
The  supply  is  abundant  and  of  good  quality  for  all  purposes. 

ROADS. 

In  fair  condition;  kept  up  by  county  authorities  under  system 
of  road  taxation. 

COAL. 

Found  in  limited  quantities.  The  veins  generally  lie  deep  in 
the  earth.     The  mining  operations  are  confined  to  the  locdl  demand. 

TIMBER. 

Most  of  the  commercial  timber  has  been  marketed.     Not  more 
than  a  fifth  of  the  county  is  covered  with  valuable  timber. 
Oak,  poplar,  hickory  and  pine  are  the  leading  varieties. 

FUEL. 

Coal  at  the  bank  costs  75  cents  per  ton,  delivered,  from  $1.50  to 
$2.50  per  ton.  Wood  costs  from  50  cents  to  $2.00  per  cord,  de- 
pending on  locality. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Good  farm  land  costs  from  $10.00  to- $20.00  per  acre,  some  of 
the  best  is  as  high  as  $50.00  per  acre.  Timber  land  will  average 
about  $10.00  per  acre. 

FARM  LABOR. 

The  supply  is  generally  sufficient.  Wages  average  50  cents  per 
day,  including  board. 
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PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

Corn;  average  yield  is  generally  from  30  to  35  bushels  to  the 
acre.     Sold  for  about  40  cents  per  bushel  last  year. 

Is  pre-eminently  an  agricultural  county.  Some  of  the  finest 
farms  in  the  Ohio  valley  are  located  here.  The  cereals,  vegetables 
and  fruits  grow  well.  The  entire  county  is  either  excellent  land 
for  cultivation  or  grazing.  A  portion  has  limestone  soil,  which 
is  especially  tine  for  the  blue  grass. 

Cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and  poultry  are  raised  in  great  numbers. 
The  land  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  sheep  raising;  the  sheep  require 
but  comparatively  little  care  and  are  very  profitable. 

The  transportation  facilities  by  both  land  and  water  are  excel- 
lent. Large  numbers  of  cattle  and  quantities  of  produce  are 
shipped  every  year  to  both  the  eastern  and  western  markets. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

As  a  rule  the  inhabitants  are  well  educated  and  prosperous. 
About  95  per  cent,  are  Americans;  there  are  some  Germans,  French 
and  English.  There  are  174  free  schools  and  119  churches  in  the 
county,  and  the  usual  number  of  social  and  fraternal  organizations. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Climate  is  healthful  and  mild.  Soil  is  productive  and  sufficiently 
cleared  of  timber  to  permit  of  extensive  cultivation. 

Grazing  land  is  as  good  as  any  in  the  State ;  the  cattle  and  sheep 
are  exceptionally  fine  and  easily  raised. 

The  shipping  facilities  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 

An  exceptionally  fine  agricultural  county.  The  principal  towns 
are  Ravenswood  and  Ripley. 

RAVENSWOOD. 

Has  a  population  of  about  900.  Is  situated  on  the  Ohio  river 
and  the  Ohio  River  railroad  at  the  junction  with  thfe  Ravenswood, 
Spencer  and  Glenville  branch. 

It  is  an  important  shipping  point  by  both  rail  and  water. 

RIPLEY. 

Population  about  500.  Is  situated  at  the  terminus  of  the  Ripley 
and  Mill  Creek  Valley  railroad  in  the  south  central  portion  of  the 
county,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  prosperous  agricultural  region. 
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FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Jackson  county  has  291,324  acres  of  land  assessed  1896  at  $2,- 
086,722;  town  lots  assessed  at  $62,455;  buildings  at  $464,034;  per- 
sonal property  at  $715,235;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  prop- 
erty and  of  real  estate,  $3,316,316. 
Personal  property  consists  in  part  of : 

4,507  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $151,915. 

6,935  catttle  ''         ''       97,890. 

11,144  sheep  "         "       11,875. 

-   524  hogs  ''         '*         3,105. 

39  manufacturing  establishments,  with  $94,408  invested  capital, 

pay  166  employees  $43,510  yearly. 

174  public  schools,  with  6,057  pupils  enrolled,  employed  183 
teachers  in  1896. 
Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $66,623. 
119  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  4,788. 
Value  of  church  property,  $55,275.    • 
2,051  farms  of  235,930  acres  are  valued  at  $8,745,440. 
11,421  acres  of  land  produced  1890,  106,725  bushels  of  wheat. 
17,656     "      '^     "  ''  "      401,648       V'         "  corn. 

8,505     *'      "     "  "  ''        53,893      ''         ''  oats. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

Area,  280  square  miles.     Population,  15,553. 

Is  th«  easternmost  county  in  the  State.  Borders  on  Maryland 
and  Virginia. 

The  Potomac  river  forms  the  northern  boundary,  and  the  Shen- 
andoah river  flows  through  the  eastern  part  from  southwest  to 
northeast. 

The  main  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  passes  through 
the  northern  part,  and  a  branch  of  the  same  extends  into  the  south- 
western portion.  The  Norfolk  and  Western  railroad  runs  through 
the  centre  of  the  county  north  and  south,  and  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  canal  skirts  the  entire  northern  boundary. 

SOIL. 

Beautiful,  level  or  rolling  rich  farming  land.  A  very  small  por- 
tion is  rough  and  rugged.     A  rich  loam  or  limestone  soil  covers 
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practically  the  entire  county,  and  makes  one  of  the  best  farming 
regions  in  either  Virginia  or  West  Virginia. 

Iron  ore  of  an  excellent  quality  has  been  found  in  almost  inex- 
haustible quantities. 

Limestone  is  abundant;  lime  is  manufactured.  Large  deposits 
of  it  make  an  excellent  building  stone  and  is  in  great  demand  in  the 
Washington  city  markets.  Hydraulic  cement  of  a  superior  quality 
is  also  manufactured  from  the  lime  found  here. 

There  are  extensive  deposits  of  a  beautiful  variety  of  marble. 

WATER. 

Springs  are  abundant;  drinking  water  of  the  best  quality  is 
plentiful.  The  Potomac  and  Shenandoah  rivers  and  their  numer- 
ous tributaries  reach  all  sections. 

ROADS. 

In  excellent  condition ;  kept  up  by  county  authority ;  a  road  tax 
of  about  15  cents  on  the  $100  valuation. 

TIMBER. 

There  are  no  large  tracts.  Considerable  of  an  excellent  quality 
exists  in  small  pieces.  The  principal  varieties  are  black,  white 
and  red  oak  and  chestnut,  some  walnut  and  hickory. 

The  supply  is  not  sufficient  for  extensive  lumbering,  though  con- 
siderable is  cut  and  used  in  the  pulp  mills  of  the  county. 

FUEL. 

No  deposits  of  coal  have  been  found  in  the  county.  Bituminous 
coal  costs  about  $8.00  and  anthracite  about  $6.00  per  ton.  Wood 
costs  from  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  cord. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Good  farm  land  costs  from  $30.00  to  $60.00  per  acre,  averaging 
about  $40.00.     Timber  land  costs  from  $40.00  to  $80.00  per  acre. 

FARM  LABOR. 

The  supply  is  abundant.  Wages  are  from  $10.00  to  $12.00  per 
month,  including  board. 
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PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

Wheat;  yield  is  from  20  to  25  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  sold  last 
year  for  about  90  cents  per  bushel. 

Corn  is  the  second  crop  in  importance.  All  the  cereals,  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  principally  apples,  peaches  and  pears,  are  culti- 
vated extensively. 

The  limestone  soil  brings  magnificent  blue  grass.  Cattle  raising 
is  a  leading  pursuit.  The  dairy  and  poultry  products  are  very  im- 
portant. 

The  shipping  facilities  are  excellent,  great  numbers  of  cattle 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  other  products  are  exported. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  county  was  among  the  first  in  the  State  to  be  settled.  The 
inhabitants  are  noted  for  their  industry  and  prosperity.  More 
than  95  per  cent,  are  Americans,  there  are  a  few  Germans  and 
Irish. 

There  are  51  free  schools,  a  branch  of^  the  State  Normal  School 
and  a  number  of  private  institutions,  also  62  churches  and  Ma- 
sonic, Odd  Fellow,  Grange  and  other  fraternal  organizations. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  county  lies  in  the  best  part  of  the  productive  valley  of  the 
Shenandoah.     The  climate  is  mild,  invigorating  and  healthful. 

The  soil  is  wonderfully  productive ;  all  agricultural  products  are 
cultivated  extensively  and  profitably.  The  conditions  for  cattle 
raising  are  exceptionally  good. 

Facilities  for  shipping  produce  are  excellent ;  all  parts  of  the 
county  are  in  close  touch  with  railroads.  Good  and  extensive 
markets  are  in  easy  reach. 

Charlesto.wn  and  Harper's  Ferry  are  the  principal  towns. 

CHARLESTOWN. 

The  county  seat,  has  a  population  of  2,287.  The  Norfolk  and 
Western  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroads  pass  through  the 
town.  Some  manufacturing  is  done,  but  it  owes  its  importance 
principally  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural 
district. 
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HARPER'S  FERRY. 

Population  about  1,000.  Is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Shen- 
andoah and  Potomac  rivers,  and  is  an  important  shipping  point 
for  both  the  canal  and  railroads.  It  has  extensive  business  and 
manufacturing  interests.  In  addition  to  the  free  schools,  the 
Storer  College,  a  private  institution  with  about  800  students,  is 
located  here. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Jefferson  county  has  132,723  acres  of  land  assessed  1896  at  $3,  • 
006,897;  town  lots  assessed  at  $241,964;  buildings  at  $1,869,390; 
personal  property  at  $1,501,154;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal 
property  and  of  real  estate,  $6,619,405. 
Personal  property  consists  in  part  of : 

5,474  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $164,151. 

5,284  cattle  "         "      80,655. 

13,045  sheep  "         "      81,226. 

2,078  hogs  "         "      11,282. 

49  manufacturing  establishments  with  $792,282  invested  capital, 

pay  855  employees  $98,418  yearly. 

51  public  schools,  with  3,812  pupils  enrolled,  employed  72  teach- 
ers in  1896. 

Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $45,480. 
62  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  4,959. 
Value  of  church  property,  $181,900. 
639  farms  of  109,461  acres  are  valued  at  $4,354,220. 
27,578  acres  of  land  produced  1890,  412,701  bushels  of  wheat. 
18,348    ''      ''     ''  ''  "      581,560      ''        ''  corn. 

'514    '*      ''     ''  ''  ''        12,412      ''        *'  oats. 


KANAWHA  COUNTY.  : 

Area,  825  square  miles.     Population,  42,756. 

Situated  slightly  to  the  southwest  of  the  center  of  the  State. 
The.  Great  Kanawha  river,  with  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad 
on  the  south  bank,  and  the  Kanawha  and  Michigan  railroad  on 
the  north  bank  run  parallel  through  the  entire  county  from  the 
southeast  to  the  northwest,    The  Elk  river,  with  the  Charleston, 
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Clendennin  and  Sutton  railroad  on  the  south   bank,    flows  for 
20  miles  through  the  county. 

Several  short  railroads  extend  from  the  three  main  lines  into  the 
interior. 

SOIL. 

The  surface  is  mountainous  in  the  south  and  east  and  high  and 
rolling  in  character  in  other  sections.  The  soil  is  generally  black 
loam  with  red  clay  subsoil. 

Iron  ore  of  greater  or  less  value  is  found  in  every  part  of  the 
county.  Salt  deposits  are  very  extensive;  the  brine  is  strong  and 
the  salt  is  of  a  fine  quality  and  is  exported  in  great  quantities. 

Sulphur,  alum  and  other  mineral  waters  are  found  and  utilized 
to  some  extent. 

Natural  gas  and  oil  have  been  discovered.  The  gas  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  salt. 

Excellent  brick  and  fire  clays,  also  a  fine  building  sandstone 
exist  in  abundance. 

Good  limestone  and  glass  sand  are  found  in  some  sections. 

WATER. 

The  Great  Kanawha  river;  the  Elk  flowing  from  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity joins  the  Kanawha  near  the  centre  of  the  western  portion. 
The  Pocataligo  river  in  the  northern  section ;  the  Coal  river  and 
the  Blue  and  Falling  creeks  in  the  west  and  south;  also  numerous 
smaller  streams. 

Pure  drinking  water  is  abundant  and  mineral  waters  of  medici- 
nal virtue  in  some  sections. 

COAL. 

Bituminous  coal  of  almost  every  variety  is  found  in  abundance. 
The  veins  run  in  all  directions. 

The  splint,  steam,  gas,  fuel,  coking,  cannel  and  semi-cannel 
varieties  are  mined. 

The  mining  operations  are  extensive,  especially  in  the  Kanawha 
river  section. 

Thirty-six  commercial  mines  are  operated.  Production,  year 
ending  June  30,  1897,  reported  by  the  State  Mine  Inspector,  1,- 
042,745  tons. 

TIMBER. 

About  half  the  county  is  still  in  the  original  forest.     Oak,  pop- 
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lar,  chestnut,  hickory  and  some  walnut  are  the  principal  woods 
left. 

Great  quantities  of  timber  have  been  cut,  especially  near  the 
vs^ater  courses. 

FUEL. 

The  average  cost  of  coal  is  about  $1.00  a  ton  and  of  wood  about 
$1.25  per  cord;  both  are  plentiful  and  but  little  is  sold  in  the  local 
markets. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Good  farm  land  costs  from  $10.00  to  $15.00  per  acre,  some  of  the 
best  going  as  high  as  $50.00  per  acre.  Timber  land  costs  from 
$6.00  to  $20.00  per  acre. 

FARM  LABOR. 

The  supply  is  generally  suflScient,  though  there  appears  to  be  a 
scarcity  in  some  sections. 

Wages  range  from  $10.00  to  $19.00  per  month,  including  board. 

.  PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

Corn ;  the  average  yield  is  from  30  to  40  bushels  per  acre  and 
the  selling  price  last  year  about  40  cents  per  bushel. 

Wheat,  oats,  potatoes  and  fruits  are  among  the  leading  pro- 
ducts. All  vegetables  grow  well ;  the  apples,  peaches  and  pears 
are  particularly  fine. 

Some*  sections  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  grazing  and  hay  and 
cattle  are  there  the  leading  products. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

In  some  sections  the  population  is  almost  entirely  American,  in 
others,  principally  the  mining  regions,  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  foreigners.  There  are  221  free  schools,  some  indus- 
trial, and  a  number  of  private  institutions,  also  145  churches  and 
numerous  social  and  fraternal  organizations.  The  West  Virginia 
Colored  Institute  is  located  at  Farm  and  the  Shelton  College  at 
St.  Albans,  in  this  county. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  county  is  third  in  size  and  first  in  population.  The  popu- 
lation is  to  a  considerable  extent  concentrated  in  the  large  cities. 
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and  the  mining  regions.  Much  the  larger  portion  is  devoted  to 
agriculture. 

The  soil  is  fertile  and  productive;  climate  healthful;  water  sup- 
ply abundant,  and  the  mineral  resources  unexcelled.  Good  tim- 
ber land  is  still  abundant. 

Railroads  extend  into  every  section  and  a  large  navigable 
river  flows  through- its  entire  length. 

Large  cities  and  mining  camps  furnish  good  local  markets  for 
agricultural  products. 

Charleston  and  Elk  City  are  among  the  principal  cities. 

CHARLESTON. 

The  capital  of  the  State,  is  a  flourishing  commercial  city.  Is  a 
railroad  centre  and  the  centre  of  an  extensive  mining  region. 
The  city  has  a  number  of  wholesale  commercial  houses,  banks  and 
extensive  manufactories;  has  paved  streets,  electric  light,  gas, 
and  water  works,  good  sewerage,  electric  street  railways  and  other 
features  of  a  completed  city. 

ELK  CITY. 

Adjoins  Charleston,  the  population  of  the  two  places  being  about 
10,000. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Kanawha  county  has  555,213  acres  of  land  assessed  1896  at  $3,- 
053,579;  town  lots  assessed  at  $1,629,980;  buildings  at  $2,201,645; 
personal  property  at  $2,067,523;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal 
property  and  of  real  estate,  $8,952,727. 
Personal  property  consists  in  part  of: 

5,314  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $156,493. 
9,374  cattle  ''         ''     104,901. 

3,537  sheep  ''         ''        3,898. 

1,296  hogs  ''         ''        4,319. 

70  manufacturing  establishments  with  $1,015,973  invested  capi- 
tal, pay  886  employees  $304,862  yearly. 

221  public  schools,  with  10,488  pupils  enrolled,  employed  271 
teachers  in  1896. 
Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $108,291. 
145  churches,  all  [denominations,  have  a  membership  of  9,462. 
Value  of  church  property,  $250,462. 
2,440  farms  of  236,900  acres  are  valued  at  $3,515,740. 
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9,701  acres  of  land  produced  1890,    84,462  bushels  of  wheat. 
24,622    "      "     "  "  "       508,529      "         ''  corn. 

7,394    "      "     "  "  "         92,570      "         "  oats. 


LEWIS  COUNTY. 

Area,  400  square  miles.     Population,  15,895. 

Situated  slightly  to  the  north  of  the  centre  of  the  State.  The 
West  Fork  of  the  Monongahela  river  rises  in  the  southern  part 
and  flows  northward,  traversing  the  centre  of  the  county. 

The  West  Virginia  and  Pittsburg  railroad  runs  through  the 
centre  from  north  to  south  and  a  branch  of  the  same  road  extends 
eastward  into  the  adjoining  county. 

SOIL. 

Limestone,  clay  and  loam;  well  adapted  to  grazing;  is  fertile 
and  very  productive.  The  surface  is  generally  rolling,  some 
portions  hilly. 

Sandstone  and  limestone  of  good  quality  are  abundant.  An  ex- 
cellent quality  of  fire  clay  and  good  potters  clay  are  found  in  large 
quantities.  The  brick  and  pottery  industries  of  the  county  are  of 
considerable  importance. 

There  is  also  a  good  quality  of  glass  sand  and  a  fine  deposit  of 
yellow  ochre. 

Natural  gas  and  oil  have  been  discovered  and  are  utilized. 

WATER. 

The  West  Fork  of  the  Monongahela  river  and  its  numerous  trib- 
utaries water  every  part  of  the  county  well.  Pure,  wholesome 
drinking  water  is  plentiful. 

ROADS. 

Generally  in  good  condition ;  kept  up  by  road  tax. 

COAL. 

Veins  of  valuable  coal  are  found  throughout  the  county.  Con- 
siderable has  been  mined  for  local  use.  No  commercial  mines 
have  as  yet  been  operated. 
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TIMBER. 

The  county  was  among  tbe  first  in  the  State  to  be  settled  and 
most  of  the  valuable  timber  has  been  cut. 

Considerable  tracts  remain,  however.  Possibly  half  the  county 
is  woodland,  and  some  lumbering  is  done.  The  remaining  woods 
are  principally  oak,  poplar,  hickory  and  chestnut. 

FUEL. 

Coal  costs  about  75  cents  per  ton  at  the  bank  and  about  $1.40 
delivered.     Wood  costs  from  65  cents  to  $2.00  per  cord. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Good  farm  land  costs  from  $10.00  to  $30.00  per  acre,  and  tim- 
ber land  form  $10.00  to  $15.00  per  acre. 

FARM  LABOR. 

There  appears  to  be  a  demand  for  good  laborers  in  some  sec- 
tions.    Wages  range  from  50  to  75  cents  per  day,  including  board. . 

PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

Corn;  the  average  yield  is  about  30  bushels  to  the  acre;  in  some 
sections  it  is  60,  while  in  others  it  goes  as  high  as  100  bushels  to 
the  acre;  it  sold  last  year  for  30  to  40  cents  per  bushel. 

It  is  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  and  grazing  counties. 

The  cereal  crops  and  vegetables  are  exceptionally  fine.  Ap- 
ples, peaches,  cheities  and  other  fruits  are  grown  in  abundance. 

The  county  is  especially  noted  for  its  cattle  and  stock.  Some 
of  the  finest  in  the  State  are  grown  here.  Blooded  stock  are  cul- 
tivated to  a  considerable  extent. 

Large  droves  of  cattle  are  shipped^every  year,  principally  to 
the  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  markets. 

Agriculture  and  cattle  raising  are  the  principal  sources  of 
wealth. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  inhabitants  are  well  educated  and  prosperous,  the  large  ma- 
jority of  them  owning  their  own  homes  and  farms.  Fully  90  per 
cent,  are  Americans;  some  Irish  and  Germans.  There  are  123 
free  schools  and  76  churches  in  the  county. 

The  county  ranks  among  the  first  for  social  advantages. 
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GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  climate  is  mild,  dry  and  healthful.  The  soil  is  fertile,  pro- 
ductive and  rich  in  natural  resources. 

The  grazing  districts  are  exceptionally  fine;  cattle  raising  is 
profitable.     The  entire  county  is  a  good  agricultural  county. 

Shipping  facilities  are  good ;  country  roads  are  in  good  condi- 
tion and  connect  all  parts  of  the  county. 

WESTON. 

The  county  seat,  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  county  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  railroads.  It  has  more  than  2,000  inhabitants 
and  is  the  centre  of  a  prosperous  agricultural  community. 

The  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane  is  located  here. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Lewis  county  has  245,627  acres  of  land  assessed  1896  at  $2,248,- 
870 ;  town  lots  assessed  at  $208,436 ;  buildings  at  $398, 781 ;  personal 
property  at  $955,471;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  property 
and  of  real  estate,  $3,806,558. 

Personal  property  consists  in  part  of : 

4,693  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $99,190. 

10,806  cattle  "         "   139,963. 

16,950  sheep  ''         "     26,574. 

788  hogs  '*         **       2,794. 

46  manufacturing  establishments  with  $176,615  capital  invested, 
pay  111  employees  $36,904  yearly. 

123  public  schools,  with  4,218  pupils  enrolled,  employed  139 
teachers  in  1896. 

Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $55,241. 

76  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  5,228. 

Value  of  church  property,  $80,850. 

1,557  farms  of  225,203  acres  are  valued  at  $4,465,870. 

7,186  acres  of  land  produced  1890,    68,714  bushels  of  wheat. 

10,500     ''      ''     ''  ''  "       306,949       ''        ''  corn. 

1,458     "      "     *'  "  *'         19,953       ''        ''  oats. 
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LINCOLN  COUNTY. 
Area,  460  square  miles.     Population,  11,246. 

Situated  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State. 

The  Guyandotte  river  navigable  for  pushboats,  flows  through 
the  south  and  western  portion. 

The  nearest  railroad  is  in  the  adjoining  county,  Kanawha,  dis- 
tance about  18  miles  from  the  county  seat  of  Lincoln  and  but  a 
few  miles  from  its  eastern  border. 

SOIL. 

A  black  loam  with  a  red  clay  subsoil  predominates.  The  sur- 
face is  rather  mountainous  in  the  southern  and  hilly  or  rolling  in 
the  other  sections. 

The  soil  is  fertile ;  the  entire  county  is  good  agricultural  land 

A  large  portion  is  well  adapted  to  grazing. 

Good  limestone  and  sandstone  for  building  purposes  and  fire 
clays  are  abundant. 

WATEE. 

The  Coal  river  forms  the  southern  and  eastern  boundary;  the 
Guyandotte  river  is  in  the  western  portion  while  the  Mud  river  is 
nearer  the  centre.  There  are  numerous  tributaries  to'  these  three 
\nain  streams. 

There  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  drinking  water. 

ROADS. 

In  excellent  condition;  kept  up  by  enforced  work  of  male  citi- 
zens. The  road  connecting  the  county  with  the  railroad  in  Ka- 
nawha county  is  exceptionally  good. 

COAL. 

Almost  the  entire  county  is  underlaid  with  magnificent  coal  de- 
posits. It  lies  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  largest  areas  of  pure 
cannel  coal  in  the  world. 

The  mining  operations  have  been  confined  entirely  to  supplying 
the  local  market. 

TIMBER. 

Fully  one-half  the  county  is  yet  covered  with  magnificent  oak 
forests.     Poplar  and  hickory  are  plentiful. 
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Considerable  lumber  has  been  cut,  principally  in  the  northern 
portion.  The  forests  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  are  very 
extensive  and  fine. 

The  numerous  rivers  are  excellent  courses  for  shipping  logs. 

FUEL. 

Coal  costs  from  $1.00  to  $1.25  per  ton  and  wood  about  50  cents 
per  cord. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Good  farm  land  costs  from  $10.00  to  $20.00  per  acre,  and  tim- 
ber land  from  $5.00  to  $10.00  per  acre. 

FARM  LABOR. 

The  supply  is  generally  sufficient  Wages  average  about  $12.00 
per  month,  including  board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

Corn  and  tobacco.  The  yield  of  corn  is  on  the  average  30 
bushels  to  the  acre  and  it  sold  last  year  for  40  cents.  The  yield 
of  tobacco  is  from  900  to  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre  and  the  selling 
price  last  year  averaged  $5.00  per  hundred. 

Hay,  wheat,  oats,  apples,  pears  and  peaches  are  among  the  prin- 
cipal crops.     Garden  truck  and  other  products  grow  well. 

Cattle  and  hogs  are  raised  extensively. 

Tobacco  and  cattle  are  the  chief  products  exported. 

The  chief  sources  of  wealth  are  lumbering  and  agriculture. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  county  is  not  thickly  settled  especially  in  the  southern  por- 
tion. 

Practically  all  the  inhabitants  are  Americans,  only  a  few  ne- 
groes, Irish  and  Germans.  As  a  rule  they  are  a  prosperous  agricul- 
tural people. 

There  are  91  free  schools,  35  churches  and  numerous  social  or- 
ganizations. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

A  dry,  healthful  climate;  fertile  soil;  natural  grasses  grow  w^ll, 
Agriculture  aDid  stock  raising  are  profitable. 
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Extensive  forests  of  fine  timber  with  good  logging  facilities. 
A  wealth  of  undeveloped  mineral  resources. 

Roads  in  good  condition.     Inhabitants  energetic  and  intelligent. 

One  of  the  many  naturally  rich  undeveloped  counties  of  the 
State. 

HAMLIN. 

The  county  seat,  has  a  population  of  about  300.  Is  situated  in 
the  northern  portion  of  the  county  about  18  miles  from  the  rail- 
road, and  36  miles  from  Huntington,  one  of  the  largest  cities  in 
the  State.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  prosperous  agricultural  com- 
munity. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Lincoln  county  has  410,672  acres  of  land  assessed  1896  at  $1,- 
010,281;  town  lots  assessed  at  $10,042;  buildings  at  $113,673:  per- 
sonal property  at  $269,589;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  prop- 
erty and  of  real  estate,  $1,403,586. 
Personal  property  consists  in  part  of: 

2,343  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $86,114. 
4,821  cattle  *'     .    '\     58,903. 

3,171  sheep  "        "       3,177. 

1,683  hogs  ''         ''       4,922. 

91  public  schools,  with  3,830  pupils  enrolled,  employed  93 
teachers  in  1896. 

Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $18,009. 
35  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  1,849. 
Value  of  church  property,  $12,200. 
1,565  farms  of  161,489  acres  are  valued  at  $870,780. 
4,537  acres  of  land  produced  1890,    32,878  bushels  of  wheat. 
17,222     ""     "  "  "       338,141       *'         *'  corn. 

3,302     "      "     "  "  "         37,526      **         ''  oats. 


LOGAN  COUNTY. 

Is  situated  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State. 

The  Guyandotte  river  flows  through  the  centre  from  the  south 
to  the  north,  which  is  navigable  for  pushboats. 
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SOIL. 

Black  sandy  and  gravelly  loam,  some  clay;  is  very  fertile,  espe- 
cially in  the  valleys.  Some  sections  are  mountainous  or  hilly; 
there  is  considerable  high,  rolling  land. 

An  excellent  quality  of  fire  clay  and  potters  clay  is  found  in 
abundance. 

There  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  sandstone  for  building  pur- 
poses, and  consid'erable  deposits  of  roofing  slate. 

Iron  ore  exists  in  different  sections,  but  the  extent  of  the  de- 
posits has  not  been  determined. 

WATER. 

The  Guyandotte  river  and  its  tributaries  give  an  abundant  sup- 
ply to  every  section. 

Drinking  water  is  plentiful  and  of  a  good  quality. 

ROADS. 

Are  not  in  as  good  condition  as  could  be  desired.  They  are  kept 
up  by  the  enforced  services  of  male  citizens. 

COAL. 

There  is  not  a  portion  of  the  county  that  is  not  well  supplied. 

Every  family  may,  and  most  of  them  do,  have  their  own  coal 
banks.  , 

All  varieties  of  bituminous  coal  are  found. 

The  veins  are  thick  and  lie  so  as  to  be  easily  worked. 

Coal  mining  will  play  an  important  part  in  the  development  of 
the  county.  At  present  the  amount  mined  is  confined  to  the  local 
consumption. 

TIMBER. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  area  is  covered  with  untouched  timber. 

There  are  magnificent  forests  of  oak,  poplar,  ash,  lynn,  maple, 
beech.,  birch,  pine,  hickory  and  other  varieties.  Vast  tracts  are 
still  in  their  primitive  grandeur. 

The  Guyandotte  and  its  tributaries  furnishes  a  ready  means  for 
'floating  out  logs.  The  lumbering  operations  are  now  quite  exten- 
sive and  are  increasing,  they  are  at  present  the  greatest  source  of 
wealth. 
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FUEL. 

There  is  very  little  coal  and  practically  no  wood  sold  for  fuel. 
The  supply  is  so  abundant  that  there  is  no  local  market,  each  fam- 
ily producing  all  they  require. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

The  best  farming  land  costs  $25  per  acre ;  good  land  can  be  bought 
for  $5  or  $10  per  acre,  and  timber  land  for  about  the  same  price 
or  even  less. 

FARM  LABOR. 

There  is  an  abundant  supply.  Wages  are  50  cents  per  day,  with 
board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

Corn;  the  yield  is  on  the  average  26  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  sold 
last  year  for  30  cents  a  bushel  on  the  average,  but  part  of  the 
time  it  was  much  higher. 

The  bottom  lands  are  suited  to  all  crops  and  are  well  tilled. 

Cereals,  vegetables  and  fruits  are  cultivated  and  do  well. 

The  hilly  sections  are  excellent  grazing  districts  and  cattle  and 
sheep  are  among  the  principal  products. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  Guyandotte  valley  is  comparatively  well  settled,  but  the 
greater  portion  of  the  county  has  never  been  developed  to  any  ex- 
tent. 

There  are  40  free  schools  so  situated  as  to  be  within  easy  reach 
of  almost  every  section. 

Churches  of  various  denominations  are  scattered  through  the 
county. 

Fully  95  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  Americans,  and  as  a 
rule  they  are  prosperous  and  contented. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  timber,  coal  and  other  minerals  almost  en- 
tirely untouched. 

The  climate  is  healthful,  a  bracing  mountain  air.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  water.  The  soil  is  fertile,  a  large  portion  b^ing  well 
adapted  to  cultivation. 

There  are  good  grazing  districts. 
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Lumber,  stock  raising  and  agriculture  are  the  principal  sources 
of  wealth. 

With  the  construction  of  a  railroad  mining  will  be.  one  of  the 
principal  pursuits. 

LOGAN, 

The  county  seat,  is  situated  on  the  Guyandotte  river,  about  the 
centre  of  the  county.  It  has  a  population  of  500  and  is  a  place  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  lumbering  industry.  It  is  10  miles 
from  the  Norfolk  and  Western  railroad  and  65  miles  from 
Charleston. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Logan  county  has  250,252  acres  of  land  assessed  1896  at  $622,- 
430;  town  lots  assessed  at  $22,738;  buildings  at  $82,486;  personal 
property  at  $182,019;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  property 
and  of  real  estate,  $909,673. 

Personal  property  consists  in  part  of: 

1,225  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $44,305. 
3,158  cattle  **        **     29,809. 

1,499  sheep  **        '*       1,500. 

1,496  hogs  *'        '*       3,008. 

40  public  schools,  with  2,235  pupils  enrolled,  employed  45 
teachers  in  1896. 

Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $18,875. 
24  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  594. 
Value  of  church  property,  $6,000. 
l-,449  farms  of  328,949  acres  are  valued  at  $2,233,800. 
313  acres  of  land  produced  1890,      1,822  bushels  of  wheat. 
16,502    ''      *'     **  "  "      286,873      "         **  corn. 

2,561     "      "     "  **  "         22,132      ''        **  oats. 


MARION  COUNTY. 
Area,  314  square  miles.  Population,  20,721. 

Situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

The  Tygarts  Valley  and  the  West  Fork  rivers  enter  the  county 
from  the  southeast  and  the  southwest  respectively.  They  unite 
near  the  centre  and  form  the  Monongahela,  which  flows  to  the 
northeast. 
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The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  runs  through  the  entire  county 
from  the  southeast  to  the  northwest,  a  branch  road  extending 
through  the  northeastern  section.  The  Monongahela  River  rail- 
road enters  the  county  from  the  southwest  and  extends  to  the 
county  seat. 

SOIL. 

Consists  principally  of  limestone,  clay  and  sandy  loam,  is  rich, 
deep  and  productive.  The  surface  is  high  and  rolling;  no  moun- 
tains and  but  few  steep  hills. 

Building  stone,  both  lime  and  sand,  is  abundant.  Glass  sand  of 
a  fine  quality  has  been  discovered  and  is  used  in  the  glass  factories 
of  the  county.  The  fire  clays  have  been  worked  for  years;  furnace 
brick,  sewer  pipe,  etc.,  are  manufactured. 

Some  of  the  best  natural  gas  and  oil  wells  in  the  State  are  lo- 
cated here.     They  are  })oth  utilized  extensively. 

WATER. 

The  Monongahela,  West  Fork  and  Tygarts  Valley  rivers  and 
their  tributaries. 

Drinking  water  is  pure  and  abundant. 

ROADS. 

In  fair  condition ;  kept  up  by  a  road  tax. 

COAL. 

The  splendid  Pittsburg  vein  of  coking  coal  underlies  the  county 
throughout  the  entire  area.  The  splendid  shipping  facilities  and 
the  easy  access  to  markets  make  this  coal  region  assume  great  im- 
portance. 

Fourteen  commercial  mines  operated.  Production,  year  ending 
June  30, 1897,  reported  by  the  State  Mine  Inspector,  1,368,682  tons. 

TIMBER. 

Perhaps  one-third  of  the  area  is  covered  with  good  forest. 
Oak,  poplar,  chestnut,  maple  and  hickory  are  the  most  abundant. 
The  commercial  timber  has  been  largely  cut.  Lumbering  is  still 
carried  on  to  some  extent,  there  being  several  saw  mills  in  the 
county. 
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FUEL. 

Coal  costs  about  60  cents  at  the  mine  and  $1.50  per  ton  delivered 
Wood  prepared  for  the  stove  costs  $3.00  per  cord. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Good  farm  land  "costs  from  $20.00  to  $40.00  per  acre,  and  tim- 
ber land,  which  is  rather  scarce,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50.00  per 
acre. 

FARM  LABOR. 

In  some  sections  here  is  a  demand  for  ^ood  laborers,  though  the 
supply  is  generally  sufficient.  Wages  range  from  $12.00  to  $15.00 
per  month,  including  board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

Wheat  and  corn.  The  average  yield  of  wheat  is  14  bushels  and 
corn  35  bushels  to  the  acre.  Wheat  sold  for  80  cents  and  corn  40 
cents  a  bushel  last  year. 

All  crops,  including  vegetables  and  fruits,  thrive. 

The  limestone  soil  is  especially  good  for  grazing.  Blue  grass 
grows  in  all  parts  of  the  county.  Cattle  and  dairy  products  are 
extensive. 

The  mining  operations  make  a  good  local  market  for  agricul- 
tural products. 

Shipping  facilities  to  the  eastern  markets  are  excellent. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Portions  of  the  county  have  been  settled  a  number  of  years  and 
the  social  advantages  have  steadily  increased. 

From  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  Americans,  pros- 
perous and  educated.     There  are  144  free  schools;  a  high  school 
several  graded  schools  and  the  State  Normal  School,  also  94  church 
edifices. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Soil  is  rich  and  productive;  climate  healthful ;  mineral  and  other 
natural  resources  inexhaustible. 

Local  markets  are  good.  Within  easy  reach  of  the  best  markets 
of  the  county.     Excellent  transportation  facilities. 

While  the  greater  portion  is  devoted  to  agriculture,  the  mining 
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and  manufacturing  industries  control  large  capital  and  give  em- 
ployment to  thousands. 

It  is  coiiparatively  a  well  developed  county  and  one  that  is 
growing  rapidly. 

There  is  much  valuable  territory  remaining  to  be  settled. 

FAIRMONT 

Is  the  principal  city  and  the  county  seat.  It  has  a  population 
of  about  3,000  and  is  situated  on  the  Monongahela  river  at  the 
junction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Monongahela  River 
railroads.  It  is  the  banking  and  business  centre  of  an  extensive 
coal  and  coking  region.  The  manufacturing  interests  are  quite 
extensive.  It  is  one, of  the  most  prosperous  of  the  small  cities  of 
the  State.     A  State  Normal  School  is  located  here. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Marion  county  has  236,769  acres  of  land  assessed  1896  at  $2,944,- 
928;  town  lots  assessed  at  $290,164;  buildings  at  $1,380,854;  per- 
sonal property  at  $2,979,916;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal 
property  and  of  real  estate,  $7,595,862. 

Personal  property  consists  in  part  of: 

6,896  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $194,857. 

8,774  cattle  **         ''     138,655. 

10,557  sheep  *'        ''       16,169. 

2,151  hogs  **         **         8,893. 

71  manufacturing  establishments, with  $600,668  invested  capital, 
pay  373  employees  $128,840  yearly. 

144  public  schools,  with  6,667  pupils  enrolled,  employed  186 
teachers  in  1896. 

Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $137,842. 

94  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  5,035. 

Value  of  church  property,  $96,995. 

2,111  farms  of  180,291  acres  are  valued  at  $5,454,290. 

9,224  acres  of  liind  produced  1890,    94,202  bushels  of  wheat. 

10,662     "      *'     **  ''  "       312,947      **         ''  corn. 

•4,089     "      "     ''  ''  "        76,278      "         "oats. 
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MARSHALL  COUNTY. 
Area,  248  square  miles.     Population,  20,735. 

The  most  southern  of  the  four  counties  of  the  northern  pan- 
handle. 

Bordered  on  the  west  its  entire  length  by  the  Ohio  river,  which 
affords  the  cheapest  transportation  and  whose  valleys  are  always 
fertile. 

Two  railroads,  the  Ohio  River  railroad,  following  the  line  of  the 
Ohio  river  and  connecting  with  all  railroads  running  east  and  west 
through  the  State;  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  running  parallel 
about  half  the  length  of  the  county. 

SOIL. 

Rolling  in  character,  principally  rich  loam,  well  adapted  to 
market  gardening  and  convenient  to  city  markets. 

One  of  the  best  agricultural  counties  in  the  State. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  county  is  creek  or  river  bottom  land 
and  very  productive. 

Building  stone  of  excellent  quality,  limestone  in  abundance, 
furnace  sand  for  foundry  and  rolling  mill  purposes,  and  clays  of 
several  kinds  are  found. 

Natural  gas  and  oil  have  been  discovered,  but  not  found  in 
profitable  quantity. 

WATER. 

Ohio  river  on  the  west.  Fish  creek  and  Grave  creek  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  county. 

Drinking  water,  abundant  and  wholesome. 

ROADS. 

In  good  condition ;  graded  and  kept  up  under  the  alternate  law 
of  1891. 
Road  tax,  50  cents  on  $100.00  valuation. 

COAL. 

Marshall  has  no  surface  coal,  but  the  entire  county  is  under- 
laid with  two  veins  of  the  Pittsburg  coal. 

Good  fuel  coal,  and  mined  cheaply. 

Five  mines  operated.  Production,  year  ending  June  30,  1897, 
reported  by  State  Mine  Inspector,  162,396  tons. 
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TIMBER. 

Perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  county  is  yet  covered  with  good  timber. 
A  great  deal  has  been  taken  out. 

What  is  left  is  principally  oak,  some  very  fine  poplar,  particu- 
larly in  the  southeastern  part. 

FUEL. 

Wood,  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  cord;  coal,  home  mined,  good  quality 
$1.50  to  $2.00  per  ton. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Good  farm  land  sells  for  $25.00  to  $35.00  per  acre.  Timber  land 
from  $20.00  to  $25.00  per  acre. 

FARM  LABOR. 

SuflBcient  for  demand.  Good  hands  receive  from  $15.00  to 
$20.00  per  month,  with  board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

Corn ;  raised  in  about  five  months.  Average  yield,  35  to  65 
bushels  per  acre;  sold  past  year  for  25  cents  per  bushel. 

Wheat  and  oats,  fruit  and  vegetables  raised  in  abundance ;  cat- 
tle, hogs  and  sheep  are  raised. 

Grass  grows  luxuriously  and  makes  the  county  a  suitable  one 
for  stock-raising. 

Good  shipping  facilities.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  source  of 
wealth  of  the  county. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Population,  20,735;  the  inhabitants  as  a  rule  refined,  educated 
and  prosperous ;  95  per  cent.  Americans ;  some  German ;  58  churches 
of  various  denominations;  ill  county  schools  and  a  number  of 
fraternal  organizations  throughout  the  county. 

A  desirable  location  to  all  seeking  a  comfortable  home. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

A  healthy  climate;  water  pure  and  wholesome;  productive  soil; 
profitable  for  agriculture  and  stock  raising. 
Rar^  facilities  for  transportation  by  rail  or  wator ;  wej^ltb  of 
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natural  resources;  streams  well  bridged  and  roads  well  graded  and 
an  energetic,  intelligent  people. 

Principal  towns  in  the  county  are  Benwood,  Cameron  and 
Moundsville,  the  county  seat. 

BENWOOD. 

Is  a  manufacturing  syburb  of  Wheeling. 

Large  iron  and  steel  works  and  factories  are  located  in  the  town, 
which  is  connected  with  Wheeling  and  Moundsville  by  electric 
railway. 

Paved  streets;  electric  lights;  population,  2,934. 

MOUNDSVILLE. 

Is  a  prosperous,  growing  town,  with  paved  streets,  electric 
lights  and  other  evidences  of  enterprise. 

River  distance  to  Pittsburg,  109  miles;  to  Cincinnati,  371  miles; 
shortest  distance  by  rail  to  Wheeling,  12  miles,  to  Pittsburg,  82 
miles,  to  Parkersburg,  83  miles. 

The  State  penitentiary  is  located  in  Moundsville. 

Population,  1890,  2,688,  an  increase  of  51.52  per  cent,  in  ten 
years. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Marshall  county  has  190,331  acres  of  land,  assessed  1896  at  $2,- 
907,715;  town  lots  assessed  at  $524,945;  buildings  at  $1,464,689; 
personal  property  at  $1,325,850;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal 
property  and  of  real  estate,  $6,223,200. 
Personal  property  consists  in  part  of: 

5,935  horses  and  mults  assessed  at  $94,710. 
6,348  cattle  *'         **    84,470. 

22,365  sheep  '*         **    18,390. 

1,373  hogs  **         **      8,330. 

61  manufacturing  establishments  with  $3,474,518  invested  capi- 
tal, pay  1,947  employees  $9iB2,649  yearly. 

Ill  public  schools,  with  4,834  pupils  enrolled,  employed  131 
teachers  in  1896. 
Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $98,956. 
58  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  5,495. 
Value  of  church  property,  $105,350. 
1,612  farms  of  180,252  acres  are  valued  at  $6,855,180. 
14,877  acres  of  land  produced  1890,  202,486  bushels  of  wheat. 
17,102    "      ''     ''  ''  "      518,758      "        ''  corn. 

9,953    "      ''     ''  ''  "      258,309      '' 
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MASON  COUNTY. 
Area,  440  square  miles.     Population,  20,721. 

Situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

Borders  on  the  Ohio  river  for  56  miles.  The  Great  Kanawha 
river  passes  through  the  centre  from  the  'southeast  to  the  north- 
west. 

The  Ohio  River  railroad  skirts  the  Ohio  river  and  the  Kanawha 
and  Michigan  railroad  the  Great  Kanawha  river  through  the  entire 
coubty. 

SOIL. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  county  is  river  bottom  land.  Heavy, 
rich  loam,  clay  and  sandy  loam  predominate. 

Some  parts  are  high,  rough  and  hilly ;  the  greater  portion  is 
rolling  or  bottom  land. 

A  handsome  grey  building  and  paving  sandstone  is  abundant. 
An  excellent  quality  of  fire  clay  is  found  on  the  Ohio  river.  Salt 
deposits  exist  and  salt  Has  been  manufactured  for  many  years. 

Oil  has  been  discovered  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county. 

WATER. 

The  Ohio  and  Great  Kanawha  rivers  and  their  tributaries. 
Drinking  water  is  plentiful. 

COAL. 

The  Pittsburg  seam  underlies  the  northern  part.  Coal  has*  not 
been  discovered  south  of  the  Kanawha  river. 

The  quality  is  excellent  and  the  mining  operations  are  extensive. 

Seven  commercial  mines  operated.  Production,  year  ending 
June  30,  1897,  reported  by  the  State  Mine  Inspector,  111,535  tons. 

TIMBER. 

The  commercial  timber  easy  of  access  has  been  generally  cut. 
Considerable  remains  in  the  interior ;  probably  one-fourth  of  the 
area  is  covered  with  good  forests. 

Oak  and  poplar  are  the  principal  woods;  some  fine  walnut  has 
been  preserved. 

Lumbering  is  still  carried  on  to  some  extent.  The  numerous 
rivers  mi  streauis  f  urnii^h  a  ready  means  of  transporting  the  logs. 
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There  are  several  saw  and  stave  mills,  also  a  furniture  factory 
in  operation. 

fup:l. 

Coal  costs  from  $1.00  to  $1.50  per  ton  at  the  bank  or  mine. 
Wood  costs  about  $1.00  a  cord. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Good  farm  land  can  be  bought  for  $10.00  to  $40.00  per  acre,  and 
timber  land  from  $20.00  to  $25.00  conveniently  located. 

FARM  LABOR. 

The  supply  is  generally  abundant,  though  in  some  sections  at 
some  seasons  it  is  not  sufficient.  Wages  range  from  $13.00  to 
$18.00  per  month,  including  board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROPS. 

Wheat  and  corn.  The  yield  of  wheat  is  from  8  to  20  bushels  and 
of  corn  from  20  to  60  bushels  per  acre.  Wheat  sold  last  year  from 
50  cents  to  85  cents  and  corn  20  cents  to  25  cents  per  bushel. 

Some  of  the  finest  farming  land  of  the  State  is  in  this  county. 
The  cultivated  sections  give  an  unusually  large  yield  for  all  crops. 

Blue  grass  is  indigenou.-j,  and  the  grazing  ranges  are  extensive 
and  exceptionally  fine. 

Hay  is  one  of  the  leading  products  and  cattle  are  raised  in  large 
numbers.     The  dairy  products  have  assumed  large  proportions. 

Vegetables  and  garden  truck  receive  special  attention  in  the  river 
farms. 

The  facilities  for  shipping  produce  by  water,  the  cheapest  method 
known,  are  excellent. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  inhabitants  are  largely  American.  There  are  some  Ger- 
mans, English  and  Irish.  The  educational  advantages  are  good, 
there  being  145  free  schools  and  94  churches,  well  distributed 
through  the  county. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Mild,  healthful  climate,  rich  soil,  a  good  system  of  education 
and  abundant  natural  resources. 

The  shipping  facilities  by  both  rail  and  water  are  as  good  as 
could  be  desired. 
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Unusually  good  advantages  for  cattle  and  stock  raising. 

The  proximity  of  undeveloped  regions  invite  settlement. 

Agriculture,  especially  grazing,  is  tbe  principal  source  of  wealth. 

The  county  is  well  supplied  with  towns.  Point  Pleasant,  the 
county  seat,  has  a  population  of  2,000.  Is  situated  on  the  Ohio 
river  at  the  junction  of  the  Kanawha  and  Michigan  and  the  Ohio 
River  railroads.  It  is  43  miles  from  Huntington  and  172  miles 
from  Wheeling.  It  is  an  important  shipping  point  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  county. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Mason  county  has  268,186  acres  of  land,  assessed  1896  at  $3,015,- 
761;  building!  assessed  at  $817,771;  personal  property  at  $1,056,- 
405;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  property  and  of  real  estate, 
$5,205,769. 
Personal  property  consists  in  part  of : 

5,251  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $136,025. 

7,422  cattle  ''         ''■     78,480. 

7,638  sheep  ''         ''        7,295. 

837  hogs  ''         ''        8,950. 

30  manufacturing  establishments,  with  $620,855  invested  capital, 

pay  839  employees  $121,530  yearly. 

145  public  schools,  with  6,478  pupils  enrolled,  employed  172 
teachers  in  1896. 
Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $87,972. 
94  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  5,412. 
Value  of  church  property,  $90,390. 
1,953  farms  of  250,826  acres  are  valued  at  $4,741,170. 
14,176  acres  of  land,  produced  1890,  152,461  bushles  of  wheat. 
21,631     ''      "     "  **  "      558,382      ''        ''  corn. 

8,906     "      "     "  "  "        65,128      "        "  oats. 


MEIK^ER  COUNTY. 

Area,  420  square  miles.     Population,  16,002. 

One  of  the  southern  counties.     Borders  on  Virginia. 
The  New  river  touches  the  eastern  extremity  and  the  Bluestone 
river  flows  through  the  county  from  the  southwest  to  the  northeast. 
The  Norfolk  and  Western  railroad  runs  along  the  entire  south- 
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ern  and  southwestern  border,  several  short  branch  roads  extend  to 
some  distance  into  the  interior. 

Another  railroad  is  projected  that  will  enter  the  county  from 
the  northeast. 

SOIL. 

Loam,  sandy  clay  with  slate  bottom;  considerable  limestone. 
Most  of  it  is  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  certain  crops.  Portions 
are  mountainous,  but  the  larger  part  is  a  high  rolling  plateau. 

Iron  ore  of  excellent  quality  exists  in  [large  quantities,'  but  as 
yet  has  not  been  mined  to  any  extent. 

Limestone,  suitable  for  building  and  agricultural  purposes,  is 
abundant.  A  good  quality  of  sandstone  and  a  fine  grade  of  mar- 
ble exists  in  large  quantities. 

There  are  extensive  deposits  of  fire  and  potters  clays  that  have 
been  developed  to  a  considerable  extent,  all  kinds  of  pottery  and 
fire  brick  being  manufactured  in  the  county.  Oil  has  been  discov- 
ered, though  not  developed. 

WATER. 

The  Bluestone  and  New  rivers,  Brush  and  Rich  creeks  and 
numerous  smaller  streams. 

Springs  are  plentiful,  and  pure,  wholesome  drinking  water 
abundant. 

ROADS. 

In  fair  condition ;  kept  up  by  a  road  tax  of  50  cents  on  $100  val- 
uation and  enforced  work  of  male  citizens. 

COAL. 

The  Flat  Top  coal  field  extends  into  this  county.  Coal  of  the 
finest  quality  is  found  in  the  western  section. 

Eight  commercial  mines  operated.  Production,  year  ending 
June  30,  1897,  reported  by  the  State  Mine  Inspector,  873,800  tons. 

TIMBER. 

There  is  still  considerable  good  timber;  possibly  one-half  the 
original  growth  is  standing. 

While  the  woods  are  not  as  fine  as  those  found  elsewhere  in  the 
State,  there  is  plenty  of  a  very  good  quality.  Hard  woods,  oak, 
hickory  and  poplar  predominate. 
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FUEL. 

Coal  costs  on  the  average  all  over  the  county,  about  ^2.50  per 
ton,  and  cut  wood  ^1.00  per  cord. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Good  farm  land  costs  from  ;?10.00  to  ;?20.00  per  acre,  and  timber 
land  from  $8.00  to  $15.00  per  acre. 

FARM  LABOR. 

The  supply  is  generally  sufficient.  During  1897  there  was  a 
scarcity  in  some  sections.  Wages  range  from  50  cents  to  75  cents 
per  day,  including  board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

Corn;  the  yield  is  from  25  to  30  bushels  per  acre;  it  sold  last 
year  for  50  to  65  cents  per  bushel. 

Wheat,  rye,  buckwheat  and  other  cereals,  vegetables  and  fruits 
grow  well  in  most  sections.  Tobacco  is  also  an  important  crop. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  county  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  grazing. 
Limestone  is  in  most  of  the  land  and  grasses  grow  luxuriantly. 

Cattle  and  tobacco  are  the  principal  farm  products  exported. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

About  85  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  Americans.  There 
are  a  considerable  number  of  foreigners,  especially  in  the  mining 
regions. 

As  a  rule  the  people  are  well  educated  and  prosperous.  The 
county  has  127  free  schools,  also  an  academy  and  State  Normal 
School.  There  are  68  churches  and  numerous  social  and  fraternal 
organizations. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

High  altitude,  healthful,  invigorating  atmosphere.  A  wealth 
of  natural  resources  but  partially  developed.     Soil  as  a  rule  fertile. 

Railroad  communication  fair.     Roads  in  fair  condition. 

The  county  offers  inducements  to  settle  and  development  that 
cannot  be  found  elsewhere. 

The  principal  towns  are  Bluefield  and  Princeton. 
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BLUEFIELD. 

Is  on  the  Norfolk  and  Western  railroad  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  county.  It  is  a  town  of  magic  growth,  being  but  a  few  years 
old  and  claiming  a  population  of  more  than  5,000.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness centre  of  a  rich  coal  and  coking  region. 

PRINCETON. 

Is  the  county  seat.  It  has  a  population  of  about  850  and  is  situ- 
ated near  the  centre  of  the  county  at  the  foot  of  the  Black  Oak 
mountains  on  the  Brush  creek.  It  is  the  business  town  of  an  agri- 
cultural region. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Mercer  county  has  247,871  acres  of  land,  assessed  1896  at  $1,- 
047,091;town  lots  assessed  at  ;?235, 118;  buildings  at  ;?667,620;  per- 
sonal property  at  ^666,386;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  prop- 
erty and  of  real  estate,  ^2,610,215. 
Personal  property  consists  in  part  of : 

2,954  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  ;?88,975. 
5,391  cattle  "         "    51,187. 

5,776  sheep  -        -      ^^^^^^ 

645  hogs  "         "      1,776. 

36  manufacturing  establishments,  with  15375,481  invested  capi- 
tal, pay  277  employees  $70,004  yearly. 

127  public  schools,  with  4,752  pupils  enrolled,  employed  145 
teachers  in  1896. 

Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $78,803. 

68  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  2,772. 

Value  of  church  property,  $48,600. 

1,261  farms  of  214,502  acres  are  valued  at  $1,916,770. 

5,910  acres  of  land  produced  1890,    41,454  bushels  of  wheat. 

9,605     ''      ''     ''  "  "      166,104    '"         "  corn. 

4,790    "      "     "  ''  ''       61,767      "         ''  oats. 


MINERAL  COUNTY. 

Area,  370  square  miles.     Population,  12,085. 

Is  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State.    Borders  on  Maryland 
The  Potomac  river  forms  the  western,  northern  and  part  of  the 
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eastern  boundary.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Central  and  Pittsburg  railroads  follow  the  river  closely  for 
almost  the  entire  distance. 

The  Cumberland  and  Pittsburg  railroad  touches  the  northwest- 
ern border,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  skirts  the  north- 
eastern boundary. 

SOIL. 

Bottom  lands  are  alluvial  with  sand;  uplands  are  clay  and  lime- 
stone ;  ridge  or  mountain  lands  are  freestone  and  slate.  Bottom 
land  is  very  fertile,  rest  is  moderately  so. 

The  surface  alternate,  mountains  and  broad  valleys. 

A  portion  of  the  county  is  limestone  and  a  portion  sandstone. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  building  stone  of  both  varieties. 
The  limestone  is  pure  and  burns  excellent  lime;  it  is  utilized 
largely  for  that  purpose. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  excellent  clay  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  brick,  fire  brick  and  pottery  ware. 

Deposits  of  iron  ore  are  extensive  and  of  good  quality. 

WATER. 

The  Potomac  river,  Patterson  river,  a  branch  of  same,  and  nu- 
merous smaller  streams. 

The  supply  is  well  distributed,  plentiful  and  of  a  good  quality. 

ROADS. 

In  excellent  condition;  kept  up  partially  by  taxation  and  par- 
tially by  enforced  work  of  male  citizens ;  there  are  some  good 
pikes. 

COAL. 

found  in  great  abundance  in  the  western  portion. 

The  mining  operations  are  quite  extensive. 

Five  commercial  mines  operated.  Production,  year  ending 
June  80,  1897,  reported  by  the  State  Mine  Inspector,  537,169  tons. 

The  varieties  are  bituminous  and  semi-bituminous,  very  valua- 
ble for  steam  and  smithing  purposes. 

TIMBER. 

Large  quantities  of  the  most  valuable  has  been  marketed. 
There  are  still  large  tracts  of  excellent  timber  land,  principally 
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oak,  poplar,  chestnut,  ash,  and  lynn.     Hemlock  is  plentiful  and 

there  is  considerable  walnut. 

The  forests  are  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  wealth  to  the 

county. 

FUEL. 

Coal  costs  $1.20  per  ton,  and  stove  wood  $1.00  per  cord. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Good  farm  land  averages  about  $20.00  per  acre ;  in  some  sections 
it  is  considerably  cheaper,  going  as  low  as  $3.00  per  acre.  The 
commercial  timber  land  that  remains  is  some  distance  from  the 
railroad  and  will  average  $9.00  per  acre. 

FARM  LABOR. 

The  supply  is  abundant.  Wages  are  50  cents  per  day,  including 
board,  and  $1.00  per  day  without  board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

Corn,  wheat  and  oats;  the  yield][of  corn  is  30  bushels,  wheat  15 
bushels,  and  oats  25  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  broad*  valleys  are  excellent  farming  land  and  crops  of  all 
kinds  are  grown  extensively. 

Vegetables,  fruit  and  poultry  are  among  the  important  products. 

A  portion  of  the  county  is  limestone  and  the  blue  grass  sod  is 
excellent;  cattle  raising  is  an  important  pursuit. 

Shipping  facilities  are  good  and  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  products  are  sent  out  of  the  county. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Portions  of  the  county  have  been  settled  for  many  years.  Edu- 
cational and  social  advantages  have  been  constantly  improving. 
The  inhabitants  are  now,  as  a  rule,  educated  and  prosperous. 
About  90  per  cent,  of  them  are  Americans,  there  being  some  Ger- 
mans and  Italians. 

The  county  has  71  free  schools,  some  private  institutions  and  45 
churches.  It  is  well  supplied  with  villages  and  towns  of  consider- 
able importance. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

High  altitude  and  most  desirable  climate.  Great  diversity  of 
soil;  productive  bottom  land;  good  grazing  upland. 
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Coal  and  other  minerals  abundant. 
Rivers  or  creeks  reach  every  section. 
Is  in  close  proximity  to  good  markets. 
Is  almost  encircled  by  railroads,  shipping  facilities  are  good. 
Farm  land  is  cheap. 

Mining  is  the  principal  source  of  wealth  of  the  western,  and  ag- 
riculture of  the  eastern  part. 
Keyser  and  Piedmont  are  the  principal  cities. 

KEYSER. 

The  county  seat,  has  a  population  of  over  2,000.  It  is  an  im- 
portant railroad  point,  both  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  West 
Virginia  Central  and  Pittsburg  passing  through  it.  The  yards 
and  shops  of  the  former  road  are  located  there. 

PIEDMONT. 

Another  thriving  town,  with  a  population  of  over  2,000.  It  is 
located  on  the  Potomac  river,  and  has  railroad  shops  and  yards, 
large  pulp  and  paper  mills  and  industrial  and  commercial  inter- 
ests.    It  is  also  touched^by  both  railroads. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Mineral  county  has  202,878  acres  of  land  assessed  1896  at  $1,- 
452,515;  town  lots  assessed  at  $280,235;  buildings  at  $908,010;  per- 
sonal property  at  $976,090;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  proi- 
erty  and  of  real  estate,  $8,611,850.    . 
Personal  property  consists  in  part  of: 

2,012  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $72,456. 
8,974  cattle  ''         ^'     62,897. 

5,280  sheep  ''         ''       9,408. 

234  hogs  ''         '*       1,306. 

35  manufacturing  establishments,  with  $428,821  invested  capi- 
tal, pay  585  employees  $237,153  yearly. 

71  public  schools,  with  8,055  pupils  enrolled,  employed  92  teach- 
ers in  1896. 
Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $65,636. 
45  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  8,279. 
Value  of  church  property,  $68,225. 
597  farms  of  164,384  acres  are  valued  at  $1,910,720. 
3,449  acres  of  land  produced  1890,  81,617  bushels  of  wheat. 
4,460     '^      "     "  "  "      79,462       ''         ''  corn. 

2,661     '*      "     ^'  "  "      42,012      ''         "  oats. 
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MINGO  COUNTY. 

Situated  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State.     Borders  on  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  Tug  Fork  of  the  Big  Sandy  river  flows  along  the  western 
boundary  and  is  paralleled  for  alpiost  the  entire  distance  by  the 
Norfolk  and  Western  railroad.  The  railroad  leaves  the  river  in 
the  northern  portion  and  runs  across  the  county,  passing  out  tcf 
the  northwest. 

SOIL. 

Black,  sandy  loam  predominates;  is  rich  and  strong.  The  sur- 
face is  generally  hilly  or  mountainous. 

Iron  ore  exists,  but  the  extent  of  the  deposits  has  not  been  de- 
termined. 

Good  sand  building  stone  and  an  excellent  variety  of  fire  clay 
appears  to  be  abundant,  but  neither  have  been  utilized  to  any  ex- 
tent. 

Oil  has  been  discovered  in  paying  quantities,  and  natural  gas 
abounds. 

WATEK. 

The  Tug  Fork  of  the  Big  Sandy  river ;  the  Guyandotte  river ;  the 
Ben,  Gilbert,  Pigeon  and  numerous  other  creeks  give  an  abundant 
supply  for  agricultural  and  lumbering  purposes. 

Good  drinking  water  is  plentiful. 

ROADS. 

Not  in  very  good  condition.  They  are  kept  up  by  a  road  tax 
and  enforced  work  of  male  citizens. 

COAL. 

The  county  abounds  with  an  excellent  quality.  The  mining 
operations  are  exfclBnsive  and  increasing. 

Ten  commercial  mines  operated.  Production,  year  ending  June 
30,  1897,  reported  by  the  State  Mine  Inspector,  267,789  tons. 

TIMBER. 

Some  of  the  best  forests  in  the  State  are  found  here.  While 
considerable  lumber  has  been  cut,  there  still  remain  extensive  val- 
uable tracts. 
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The  poplar,  oak,  beech  and  hickory  woods  are  of  great  commer- 
cial value.     There  is  also  some  fine  walnut  wood. 

As  the  county  develops  lumbering  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  industries  for  many  years. 

The  numerous  rivers  and  railroad  offer  good  means  of  transpor- 
tation. 

FUEL. 

Coal  ready  mined  costs  about  75  cents  per  ton.  Wood  is  so  plen- 
tiful, and  coal  so  cheap,  that  there  is  practically  nojie  sold  for 
fuel. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Farm  land  costs  from  .$5.00  to  $20.00  per  acre  and  timber  land 
about  the  same. 

FARM  LABOR. 

There  is  sufficient  for  the  present  demands.  Wages  range  from 
$12.00  to  $15.00  per  month,  including  board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

Corn;  is  harvested  about  five  months  from  planting;  average 
yield  per  acre  is  from  20  to  30  bushels;  it  sold  last  year  for  50 
cents  a  bushel. 

A  large  part  of  the  county  is  well  adapted  to  cereals.  Garden 
truck  does  well.  Tobacco  and  apples,  pears  and  plums  are  grown 
quite  extensively. 

Cattle  raising  is  one  of  the  principal  industries. 

While  some  produce  is  exported,  the  agricultural  resources  are 
not  well  developed  and  the  thousands  employed  at  mining  give  a 
good  local  market. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  population  has  not  been  enumerated  ^nce  the  county  was 
formed  out  of  Lo^an  county. 

While  portions  are  well  settled,  there  is  an  extensive  territory 
that  is  sparsely  settled.  From  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  Americans.  There  are  a  number  of  foreigners  in  the 
mining  regions. 

The  county  is  well  supplied  with  schools,  churches,  religious, 
social  and  fraternal  organizations.  The  educational  advantages 
are  good.     The  people  are  progressive  and  as  a  rule  prosperous. 
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GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

A  pure,  invigorating  mountain  air.  I  Much  the  larger  portion 
is  excellent  farming  and  grazing  land. 
Coal  and  other  natural  products  are  abundant. 
Large  forests  of  virgin  timber. 
It  is  a  rich  undeveloped  region. 

Mining  and  lumbering  are  now  the  principal  sources  of  wealth. 
Williamson  and  Dingess  are  the  principal  towns. 

WILLIAMSON. 

The  county  seat,  is  situated  on  the  Norfolk  and  Western  rail- 
road on  the  western  border.  It  is  an  active  business  place,  being 
the  centre  gf  an  extensive  mining  region. 

DINGESS. 

Is  the  principal  town  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county. 
It  is  also  situated  on  the  Norfolk  and  Western  railroad,  and  as  the 
agricultural  and  lumbering  interests  develop,  will  be  an  impor- 
tant shipping  point. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Mingo  county  has  800,100  acres  of  land  assessed  1896  at  $847,- 
604;  town  lots  assessed  at  $24,100;  buildings  at  $60,885;  personal 
property  at  $202,128;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  property 
and  of  real  estate,  $1,134,717. 

Personal  property  consists  in  part  of : 

972  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $38,416. 
2,755  cattle  "        "     80,415. 

1,679  sheep  "        "       1,749. 

1,705  hogs  ^  ''         '*       4,242. 

Number  of  schools,  1896 59. 

Number  of  teachers 60. 

Number  of  pupils 1,891. 

Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $24, 982. 


MONONGALIA  COUNTY. 

Area,  825  square  miles.     Population,  15,705. 
Is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.     Borders  on  Pennsylvania. 
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The  Monongahela  and  Cheat*  rivers  flow  through  the  eastern 
part.  The  Monongahela  is  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance 
in  the  county. 

A  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  follows  the  Mon- 
ongahela river  through  the  entire  county. 

SOIL. 

A  clay  loam  predominates.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  hilly, 
but  not  rugged.  The  soil  is  fertile;  practically  the  entire  district 
is  good  farming  land. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  paying  quantities,  principally  in  the  eastern 
portion. 

Oil  and  natural  gas  is  abundant.  There  are  enormous  oil  wells, 
the  gas  is  utilized  largely  for  lighting  and  heating  purposes. 

A  beautiful  and  very  durable  variety  of  building  sandstone,  and 
also  good  building  limestone  is  found  in  different  sections. 

Fire  clays,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  terra  cotta 
ware,  are  abundant,  especially  in  the  eastern  portion. 

.   WATER. 

The  Monongahela  and  Cheat  rivers,  Dunkard  and  Deckers  creeks, 
and  numerous  smaller  streams. 

The  supply  is  abundant  and  of  good  quality. 

ROADS. 

In  a  fair  condition ;  kept  up  by  a  road  tax  and  enforced  services 

of  male  citizens. 

COAL. 

The  veins  are  among  the  largest  in  the  State;  lie  near  the  sur 
face  and  are  easily  worked.      The  supply  is  practically  unlimited. 
Two  commercial  mines  operated.     Production,  year  ending  June 
80,  1897,  reported  by  the  State  Mine  Inspector,  81,288  tons. 

TIMBER. 

The  most'extensive  forests  are  in  the  eastern  portion. 

A  large  part  of  the  most  desirable  commercial  timber  has  been 
marketed. 

Possibly  a  third  of  the  county  is  covered  with  the  original  for- 
ests ;  oaks  and  other  hard  woods  being  the  principal  varieties. 
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FUEL. 

Coal  costs  75  cents  per  ton.  Fire  wood  is  so  abundant  that 
practically  none  is  sold  foi  local  consumption. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Good  farm  land  can  be  bought  for  $20.00  per  acre,  but  some  of 
the  finest  goes  as  high  as  l>50.00  or  ;?60.00  per  acre. 

FARM  LABOR. 

There  is  abundance.  Wages  are  75  cents  per  day,  including 
board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

Corn ;  the  yield  is  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  it  sold  last  year  for 
40  cents  per  bushel. 

Wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  rye  and  buckwheat  are  among  the  staple 
crops. 

Vegetables  and  fruits  are  cultivated  very  extensively.  The 
poultry  and  dairy  products  are  important. 

Grass  grows  spontaneously;  the  soil  is  largely  a  blue  grass  one 
and  well  watered.  The  grazing  districts  are  among  the  best  and 
cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  are  among  the  most  important  products. 

Agriculture  is  probably  the  principal  source  of  wealth. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  county  is  fairly  well  settled;  towns 
and  villages  are  within  comparatively  easy  reach  of  each  other. 

The  inhabitants  as  a  rule  are  well  educated  and  prosperous;  95 
per  cent,  of  them  are  Americans,  some  Irish  and  Germans,  and  a 
few  French  and  Italians. 

There  are  11  free  schools  and  72  churches  of  various  denomina- 
tions. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Climate  is  mild,  invigorating  and  healthful.  Soil  is  productive, 
almost  the  entire  county  is  good  farming  land.  Grazing  districts 
are  extensive  and  most  desirable. 

Water  supply"  is  abundant  and  well  distributed. 

The  mineral  resources  are  diversified  and  practically  unlimited. 

The  larger  portion  has  been  cleared  and  in  a  measure  prepared 
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for  farming,  though  there  are  still  quite  extensive  forests  of  de- 
sirable commercial  timber. 

Good  markets  are  within  easy  reach. 

Shipping  facilities  are  good. 

Social  and  educational  advantages  are  good. 

MORGANTOWN. 

The  county  seat,  is  situated  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad, 
and  on  the  Mononaghela  river  at  the  head  of  navigation.  It  has  a 
population  of  more  than  1,000.  It  is  an  important  business  centre 
and  the  seat  of  the  West  Virginia  State  University. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Monongalia  county  has  284,166  acres  of  land  assessed  1896  at 
J52,907,575;  town  lots  assessed;at  $171,617;  buildings  at  $916,147; 
personal  property  at  $2,082,561;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal 
property  and  of  real  estate,  $6,027,900. 
Personal  property  consists  in  part  of: 

5,637  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $148,806. 
10,296  cattle  ''         ''     136,606. 

16,012  sheep  "        "       17,554. 

1,995  hogs  "         "         7,020. 

70  manufacturing  establishments  with  $152,245  invested  capi- 
tal, pay  177  employees  $47,597  yearly. 

118  public  schools,  with  4,192  pupils  enrolled,  employed  120 
teachers  in  1896. 
•    Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $65,709. 

72  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  5,027. 
Value  of  church  property,  $88, 100. 
2,082  farms  of  201,542  acres  are  valued  at  $6,764,530. 
8,559  acres  of  land  produced  1890,    94,851  bushels  of  wheat. 
12,107     ''      "     "  "  "      838,881       *'         ''  corn. 

5,514    "      "'    "  "  "      102,211      ''         ''  oats. 


MONROE  COUNTY. 

Area,  460  square  miles.     Population,  12,429. 

Situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.     Borders  on  Virginia. 
The  Greenbrier  river  touches  the  northern  boundary  and  the 
New  river  the  southwestern. 
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The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad  runs  for  a  short  distance 
through  the  northern  extremity,  and  the  Norfolk  and  Western 
railroad  passes  within  a  few  miles  of  the  southwestern  extremity. 

SOIL. 

Lime  and  sandstone  predominate,  considerable  sandy  loam  with 
clay  bottom,  as  a  rule  fertile  and  productive. 

The  larger  portion  is  high  rolling  table  land,  interspersed  with 
mountains. 

A  fine  grade  of  iron  ore  is  found  in  great  abundance,  especially 
in  the  eastern  part. 

Limestone  is  prevalent  throughout  the  entire  county,  and  is  used 
for  roads  and  agricultural  purposes.  There  are  several  quarries 
of  fine  black  and  gray  marble,  also  considerable  building  sand- 
stone. 

WATER. 

Greenbrier  river  in  the  north;  Indian  creek.  Pots  creek,  Hands 
creek,  Rich  creek  and  numerous  other  streams. 

There  are  here  a  greater  variety  and  abundance  of  medicindl 

mineral  waters  than  in  any  other  county  of  the  State.     There  are 

numerous    popular    health    resorts,  of  which  the  Salt  Sulphur 

Springs,  Red  Sulphur  Springs  and  the  Old  Sweet  Springs  have  a 

wide  reputation. 

ROADS. 

In  fair  condition ;  in  some  sections  they  are  excellent.  Kept  up 
by  a  road  tax  and  .enforced  work  of  male  citizens. 

TIMBER. 

There  is  abundance  of  smaller  growth;  the  supply  of  mercantile 
timber  is  limited.  About  one-tenth  of  the  county  is  still  covered 
with  a  good  forest. 

The  woods  consist  principally  of  white  oak,  poplar,  pine,  ash 
and  hickory.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  tanbark  and  timber  good 
for  railroad  ties  and  the  smaller  stock. 

FUEL. 

Coal  costs  from  $2.25  to  $3.50  per  ton  and  wood  about  $1.00  per 
cord. 
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COST  OF  LAND. 

Good  farm  land  costs  from  $10.00  to  $15.00  per  acre  and  timber 
land  from  $5.00  to  $15.00  per  acre. 

FARM  LABOR. 

Is  plentiful ;  wages  are  50  cents  per  day,  including  board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

Corn ;  average  yield  per  acre  25  bushels,  and  it  sold  last  year  for 
50  cents.  The  other  leading  cereals  are  wheat,  buckwheat  and 
rye. 

Tobacco  is  grown  extensively,  as  are  also  fruits,  especially 
apples. 

The  blue  grass  sod  takes  exceptionally  well  on  the  limestone  soil 
of  this  county,  and  cattle  raising  is  one  of  the  principal  industries 
Sheep  thrive  and  are  raised  in  large  numbers. 

All  stock  raising  is  profitable. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Portions  of  the  county  have  been  settled  for  a  number  of  years 
and  the  best  social  advantages  have  grown  up.  There  are  some 
sections  comparatively  undeveloped. 

Fully  90  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  Americans;  educated 
and  prosperous.  There  are  122  free  schools  and  76  churches  scat- 
tered through  the  county,  also  private  educational  institutions. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  climate  is  delightful  and  healthful,  being  much  sought  after 
as  a  health  resort;  pare  and  medicinal  water  plentiful ;  soil  and  cli- 
mate especially  adapted  to  cattle  and  sheep  raising. 

Agricultural  products  grow  well  in  most  sections.  Social  ad- 
vantages are  good.  Farm  and  timber  land  unusually  cheap. 
Good  indications  for  future  development. 

UNION. 

Is  the  county  seat  and  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  county. 
It  has  a  population  of  350.     It  is  12  miles  from  the  rai,lroad  and 
187  from  Charleston.     It  is  in  the  heart  of  a  beautiful  country. 
The  county  is  well  supplied  with  villages  and  towns. 
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FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Monroe  county  has  272,894  acres  of  land  assessed  1896  at  $1,- 
618,421;  town  lots  assessed  at  1^37,588;  buildings  at  ;?563,907;  per- 
sonal property  at  ;?736,948;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  prop- 
erty and  of  real  estate,  12,797,102. 

Personal  property  consists  in  part  of : 

8,754  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  ;?130,715 

9,252  cattle  ''         "    189,111. 

10,388  sheep  "         ''      18,124. 

828  hogs  "         ''        3,924. 

35  manufacturing  establishments  with  ;?104,102  invested  capital, 
pay  122  employees  ^25,789  yearly. 

122  public  schools,  with  3,450  pupils  enrolled,  employed  123 
teachers  in  1896. 

Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $28, 162. 

76  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  5,109. 

Value  of  church  property,  $76,170. 

1,521  farms  of  245,946  acres  are  valued  at  $8,786,220. 

9,089  acres  of  land  produced  1890,  109,019  bushels  of  wheat. 

11,551     ''      ''     "  ^'  "      247,054      "         ''  corn. 

4,215     "      "     "  "  ''        71,130      ''         "  oats. 


MORGAN  COUNTY. 
Area,  230  square  miles.     Population,  6,744. 

In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State  and  extends  from  Maryland 
on  the  north  to  Virginia  on  the  south. 

The  Potomac  river,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  and  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  railroad  running  side  by  side,  form  the  northern 
boundary.  A  branch  of  the  railroad  extends  some  miles  into  the 
interior. 

The  Great  Cacapon  river  flows  through  the  western  section. 

SOIL. 

Limestone  and  slate  in  the  uplands ;  good  sandy  loam  in  the  bot- 
tom lands.     Principally  rolling  and  high,  portion  mountainous. 

The  iron  ore,  which  is  plentiful,  consists  principally  of  brown 
hemetite  and  is  mined  and  shipped  in  considerable  quantities. 
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The  limestone  is  of  the  purest  quality;  the  burning  of  lime  is  an 
industry  of  considerable  importance. 

Glass  sand  is  abundant,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  varieties;  it  is 
quarried  and  shipped  extensively. 

Good  potters  clay  has  been  found  in  small  quantities. 

WATER. 

The  Potomac  and  Cacapon  rivers ;  Sleepy  creek  in  the  east  and 
their  many  tributaries. 
The  purest  drinking  wa.ter  and  fine  mineral  water  is  abundant. 

ROADS. 

In  fair  condition ;  kept  up  by  a  road  tax  and  enforced  work  of 
male  citizens. 

COAL. 

Anthracite  coal  has  been  found  and  mined  to  some  extent;  the 
mining  operations  have  now  been  abandoned. 

TIMBER. 

There  remains  a  large  amount  of  good  timber.  The  principal 
woods  are  white,  red  and  chestnut  oak,  considerable  poplar  and 
some  walnut. 

A  large  amount  of  commercial  wood  has  been  cut.  Ties, 
staves,  hoop  poles  and  tanbark  are  got  out  in  large  quantities. 

FUEL. 

Coal  costs  $3.60  per  ton  and  wood  ready  cut  about  11.25  per 
cord. 

COST  OF  LAND.  * 

Good  farm  land  can  be  bought  for  ;?10.00,  $15.00  and  $20.00  per 
acre,  and  timber  land  from  $5.00  to  $15.00  per  acre. 

FARM  LABOR. 

There  appears  to  be  a  scarcity  in  some  sections,  but  as  a  rule  the 
supply  is  sufficient.  Wages  are  from  $10.00  to  $12.00  per  month, 
including  board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

Corn  and  wheat.  Corn  runs  as  high  as  70  bushels  to  the  acre, 
but  averages  considerably  less;  wheat,  25  bushels  to  the  acre. 
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Corn  sold  for  65  cents  per  barrel,  on  the  cob,  and  wheat  90  cents 
per  bushel. 

All  cereals  grow  well  and  are  raised  extensively  in  most  sections. 

Vegetables  and  fruits  are  cultivated. 

Some  of  the  finest  farms  in  the  State  are  found  in  the  bottom 
lands. 

The  limestone  soil  of  the  uplands  produces  an  exceptionally- 
fine  blue  grass;  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  are  raised  and  shipped  in 
large  numbers. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  source  of  wealth. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  county  is  conveniently  located  on  the  main  line  of  travel 
east  and  west.  The  inhabitants  are  largely  a  prosperous  and  in- 
telligent people;  about  95  per  cent,  are  Americans,  the  remainder 
are  principally  Germans. 

There  are  42  free  schools,  a  number  of  private  institutions  arrd 
87  churches;  also  the  usual  number  of  social  and  fraternal  organi- 
zations. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Climate  and  water  recognized  as  being  exceptional.  The  county 
is  a  popular  health  resort. 

Most  of  the  soil  is  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  cultivation.  The 
grazing  districts  are  among  the  best  in  the  State.  Cattle,  and 
especially  sheep  raising,  is  profitable  and  becoming  more  so. 

Minerar resources  are  rich. 

In  close  communication  with  the  best  markets  of  the  country. 
Shipping  facilities  are  good. 

BERKELEY  SPRINGS. 

Is  the  county  seat  and  has  a  population  of  800.  It  is  situated 
on  a  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  28  miles  from 
Martinsburg  and  128  from  Baltimore.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  pros- 
perous and  growing  agricultural  country.  The  famous  Berkeley 
mineral  springs  are  located  here;  the  water  is  very  valuable  in 
cases  of  rheumatism  and  kindred  diseases. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Morgan  county  has  146,724  acres  of  land  assessed  1896  at  ;?4:54,- 
435;  town  lots  assessed  at  ;?81,397;  buildings  at  ;?449,626;  personal 
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property  at  ;?422,724;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  property 
and  of  real  estate,  $1,408,182. 

Personal  property  consists  in  part  of : 

1,621  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $59,380. 
2,888  cattle  ''        ''    27,710. 

1,988  sheep  ''         '\     8,765. 

2,920  hogs  ''         ''      7,448. 

42  public  schools,  with  1,841  pupils  enrolled,  employed  51  teach- 
ers in  1896. 
Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $35,570. 
87  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  1,499. 
Value  of  church  property,  $37,400. 
598  farms  of  100,651  acres  are  valued  at  $786,930. 
4,397  acres  of  land  produced  1890,    40,942  bushels  of  wheat. 
6,209     "      "     "  ''  "       124,135       "         "  corn. 

1,365    ''      "     "  ''  "         19,163      "         ''  oats. 


McDowell  county. 

Area,  680  square  miles.     Population,  7,800. 

The  southernmost  county  in  the  State. 

The  Tug  Pork  of  the  Big  Sandy  river  has  its  headwaters  in  the 
eastern  and  southern  section,  and  flows  across  the  county  in  a 
northwesterly  direction. 

The  Norfolk  and  Western  railroad  passes  through  the  entire 
northern  section. 

SOIL. 

A  dark,  sandy  loam  predominates.  The  surface  is  generally 
mountainous ;  there  is  considerable  high  rolling  and  bottom  land. 

As  a  rule  the  soil  is  fertile. 

There  is  a  great  abundance  of  good  sandstone  for  building  pur- 
poses; several  varieties  of  fire  clays  and  limestone. 

The  natural  resources  of  the  county  have  not  been  fully  ascer- 
tained. 

WATER. 

The  Tug  Fork  of  the  Big  Sandy  river  and  its  multitude  of  trib- 
utaries, some  of  the  principal  ones  of  which  are,  Panther  creek 
South  Fork,  Sand  Fork,  Big  War,  Tug  Run  and  the  Elkhorn. 
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ROADS. 

In  fair  condition ;  kept  up  principally  by  enforced  labor  of  male 
citizens. 

COAL. 

The  deposits  are  among  the  richest  and  most  extensive  in  the 
State.  The  county  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Flat  Top  field.  The 
mining  and  coking  operations  are  very  extensive. 

Thirty  commercial  mines  are  operated.  Production,  year  end- 
ing June  80,  1897,  reported  by  the  State  Mine  Inspector,  2,617,- 
917  tons. 

TIMBER. 

But  a  small  portion  has  been  cut.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
county  is  still  in  untouched  forests. 

Oaks  of  the  finest  quality  and  size  are  abundant,  poplar  and 
chestnut  is  found  in  large  quantities. 

Only  limited  quantities  have  been  marketed.  There  are  good 
facilities  for  getting  out  the  logs,  and  lumbering  promises  to  be 
an  industry  of  great  importance,  it  is  now  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  wealth. 

There  are  several  large  lumber  mills. 

FUEL. 

Coal  costs  about  ;?1.00  per  ton.  The  cost  of  fire  wood  is  trivial, 
there  being  practically  none  sold  for  local  use. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Good  farm  or  timber  land  costs  from  JIO.OO  to  ;?20.00  per  acre. 

FARM  LABOR. 

Is  plentiful ;  wages  are  from  50  cents  to  75  cents  per  day,  includ- 
ing board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

Corn;  yield  is  about  20  bushels  to  the  acre;  sold  last  year  for 
50  cents  per  bushel. 

Other  cereals,  vegetables,  apples  and  peaches  are  cultivated 
quite  extensively.     Tobacco  grows  to  perfection. 

The  natural  grasses  are  excellent  and  grazing,  especially  sheep 
raising,  i^  an  important  and  profltable'pursuit. 
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The  shipping  facilities  are  fair,  but  the  local  market  consumes 
practically  the  entire  surplus  agricultural  product. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  county  is  only  sparsely  settled.  It  has  been  but  recently 
opened  to  settlement  by  the  building  of  a  railroad.  About  90  per 
cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  Americans.  The  foreign  element  is 
largely  concentrated  at  the  mines. 

There  are  86  free  schools  and  a  number  of  churches  and  religi- 
ous organizations. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Healthful,  invigorating  climate;  an  abundant  supply  of  pure 
water ;  a  soil  that,  as  it  is  cleared  of  timber,  proves  fertile  and 
productive. 

A  natural  grazing  country  in  which  cattle  and  sheep  raising  has 
proved  profitable. 

A  wealth  of  coal  lands  and  other  mineral  resources. 

The  timber  is  probably  as  good  and  more  abundant  than  that  of 
any  other  county  in  the  State. 

Shipping  facilities  are  fair.  The  county  has  bright  prospects 
for  development. 

Mining  and  lumbering  are  now  the  principal  industries. 

Welch,  the  county  seat,  is  situated  in  the  northern  part,  on  the 
Norfolk  and  Western  railroad.  It  is  an  important  business  centre 
for  the  extensive  mines  of  the  county. 

There  are  numei*ous  towns  along  the  railroad  and  a  number 
scattered  through  the  interior. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

McDowell  county  has  642,484  acres  of  land  assessed  1896  at  $1,- 
622,012;  town  lots  assessed  at  $44,159;  buildings  at  i?864,872;  per- 
sonal property  at  $536,969 ;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  prop- 
erty and  of  real  estate,  $2,568,013. 
Personal  property  consists  in  part  of : 

714  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $25,744. 

1,396  cattle  -         -      18,168. 

882  sheep  '*         ''  948. 

807  hogs  "        "  650. 

8  manufacturing  establishments,  with  $294,182  invested  capital, 

pay  244  employees  $60,268  yearly. 
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86  public  schools,  with  2,150  pupils  enrolled,  employed  86  teach- 
ers in  1896. 
.  Value  of  school  hou^ses  and  school  property,  $20,085. 
11  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  845. 
Value  of  church  property,  $4,890. 
587  farms  of  108,982  acres  are  valued  at  $1,054,450. 

112  acres  of  land  produced  1890,       621  bushels  of  wheat. 
5,257     "      "     "  "  "       80,576      ''         '*  corn. 

1,704    "      "     "  "  "       14,185      ''         *'  oats. 


.    NICHOLAS  COUNTY. 
Area,  720  square  miles.     Population,  9,309. 

Is  a  little  south  of  the  centre  of  the  State.  ^ 

The  Gauley  river  passes  through  the  centre  from  east  to  west. 

A  branch  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad  enters  the  west- 
ern extremity  of  the  county,  and  the  West  Virginia  and  Pittsburg 
railroad  runs  to  withiu  a  few  miles  of  the  eastern  boundary.  The 
construction  of  another  railroad  is  contemplated,  which  will  enter 
the  county  from  the  south. 

SOIL. 

Much  of  the  county  is  an  elevated  rolling  plateau.  Is  largely 
loam  and  yellow  clay,  fertile  and  productive.  There  are  some 
mountains,  but  almost  the  entire  region  is  good  farming  land. 

A  good  quality  of  iron  ore  is  found  in  abundance  in  some  sec- 
tions. 

There  is  plenty  of  fine  building  sandstone  throughout  the  county, 

also  a  good  fire  and  potters  clay.     The  clays  have  been  utilized  to 

some  extent. 

WATER. 

The  Gauley  and  Meadow  rivers  and  their  tributaries.  The 
county  is  w^ell  watered.     Drinking  water  is  pure  and  wholesome. 

ROADS. 

There  are  a  number  of  good  turnpikes.  The  roads  are  generally 
in  good  condition. 

COAL. 

Good  beds  of  coal  are  found  over  the  entire  county.    Some  of 
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the  deposits  are  exceptionally  fine  and  among  the  most  extensive 
in  the  State. 

The  mining  operations  have  been  confined  to  supplying  the 
local  demand.     No  commercial  mines  have  been  opened. 

TIMBER. 

Some  of  the  finest  timber  iii  the  State  is  found  here. 

Fully  three-fourths  of  the  county  is  covered  with  magnificent 
forests.  Oak  and  poplaa*  predominate.  There  is  some  walnut, 
hemlock  and  other  varieties. 

Water  courses  are  numerous  and  afford  good  facilities  for  float- 
ing logs.     There  are  a  few  saw  mills  now  in  operation. 

FUEL. 

Coal  costs  1^1.50  per  ton.     Fire  wood  is  not  sold,  being  so 

abundant. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Good  farm  land  costs  from  $8.00  to  ;?10.00  per  acre  and  timber 
land  from  ;?5.00  to  ;fl0.00  per  acre. 

FARM  LABOR. 

The  supply  is  sufficient.  Wages  average  about  65  cents  a  day, 
including  board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

Corn ;  the  yield  averages  about  20  bushels  to  the  acre  and  it  sold 
last  year  for  50  cents  a  bushel. 

Hay  is  grown  extensively,  the  yield  is  about  1^  tons  to  the  acre; 
it  sold  for  ;?4.00  per  ton. 

Wheat,  oats,  buckwheat  and  rye,  also  vegetables  and  fruits,  do 
well. 

The  grasses  are  especially  fine.  Cattle  raising  is  the  chief  agri- 
cultural pursuit  and  large  numbers  are  shipped  to  the  eastern 
markets. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

A  larger  part  of  the  county  is  not  thickly  settled. 

About  98  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  Americans.  As  a  rule 
they  are  well  educated  and  almost  invariably  prosperous.  There 
are  102  free  schools  and  about  48  churches,  also  a  number  of  social 
and  fraternal  organizations. 
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GENEKAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  county  lies  high,  the  atmosphere  is  pure  and  bracing. 
Good  water  is  abundant.  Soil  is  fertile  and  the  larger  part  well 
adapted  to  cultivation.  The  conditions  for  cattle  and  sheep  rais- 
ing are  exceptionally  good. 

A  wealth  of  mineral  resources  awaiting  development. 

Extensive  forests  of  the  finest  timber. 

Large  tracts  of  excellent  land  to  be  cleared  and  cultivated. 

Agriculture  and  lumber  are  now  the  principal  sources  of  wealth. 

SUMMERSVILLE.  . 

The  county  seat  has  a  population  of  400.  It  is  30  miles  from 
the  railroad,  and  about  68  miles  from  Charleston,  the  capital  of 
the  State.  A  normal  school  is  located  here.  The  town  is  an  im- 
portant business  and  educational  centre  for  the  county. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Nicholas  county  has  458,711  acres  of  land  assessed  1896  at  $1,- 
800,405;  town  lots  assessed  at  J2,188;  buildings  at  ;?111,990;  per- 
sonal property  at  ;?842,980;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  prop- 
erty and  of  real  estate,  ?1, 757,508. 
Personal  property  consists  in  part  of: 

2,838  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  ?86,841. 

6,966  cattle  ''        ''    74,865. 

10,188  sheep  ''         "    11,266. 

1,649  hogs  ''        "      8,007. 

102  public  schools,  with  3,171  pupils  enrolled,  employed  102 

teachers  in  1896. 

Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  ?19,124. 

48  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  2,878. 

Value  of  church  property,  $19,250. 

1,459  farms  of  187,112  acres  are  valued  at  $1,449,550. 

8,826  acres  of  land  produced  1890,    21,257  bushels  of  wheat. 

9,555    "      ''     "  "  '*       185,311      ''         '*  corn. 

8,596    *'      "     "  "  "       '40,627      ''        "  oats. 
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OHIO  COUNTY. 
Area,  120  square  miles.     Population,  41,557. 

Is  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State;  near  the  centre  of 
the  northern  pan-handle. 
^   The  Ohio  river  forms  the  western  boundary. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  the  Ohio  River  and  other  railroads  cross  or 
enter  the  county,  centering  at  Wheeling. 

SOIL. 

A  dark  loam,  with  considerable  limestone;  rich  and  productive. 
Generally  rolling  in  character ;  all  good  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Both  lime  and  sand  building  stone  and  brick  clay,  fire  clay  and 
potters  clay  are  abundant;  a  good  cement  clay  is  also  found. 

Oil  has  been  discovered  but  not  in  paying  quantities. 

WATER. 

The  Ohio  river  on  the  west  and  numerous  streams  that  flow 
through  the  interior. 

Drinking  water  is  pure  and  plentiful. 

ROADS. 

In  excellent  condition.  They  run  in  every  direction  and  are 
kept  in  perfect  repair. 

COAL. 

The  Pittsburg  seam  of  coal  underlies  the  county,  and  is  worked 
in  a  number  of  places. 

Nine  commercial  mines  operated.  Production,  year  ending 
June  80,  1897,  reported  by  the  State  Mine  Inspector,  95,578  tons. 

TIMBER. 

The  proximity  to  a  large  city  and  the  value  of  the  soil  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  has  caused  most  of  the  timber  to  be  cut. 

FUEL. 

Wood  costs  from  ;?  1.50  to  $2.00  per  cord  and  coal  from  $1.00  to 
$1.25  per  ton. 
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COST  OF  LAND. 

Good  farm  land  costs  from  $20.00  to  $r0.00  per  acre,  according 
to  location. 

FARM  LABOR. 

There  is  a  sufficient  supply.  Wages  are  about  $15.00  per  month, 
including  board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

All  crops  grow  well.  Mixed  farming  is  followed  generall5^ 
Possibly  corn  is  the  principal  cereal,  the  yield  is  50  bushels  to  the 
acre;  it  sold  last  year  for  30  to  35  cents  per  bushel. 

Market  gardens  are  very  extensive  in  some  sections. 

Apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums  and  cherries  are  grown  profitably. 

Blue  grasses  grow  magnificently.  The  hay  crop  is  large.  In 
some  parts  of  the  county  cattle  raising  is  the  principal  pursuit. 

The  sheep  are  especially  fine  and  yield  a  wool  of  a  most  excel- 
lent quality. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Though  the  county  is  one  of  the  smallest,  it  is  the  second  in  pop- 
ulation and  contains  a  large  city. 

The  social  advantages  are  all  that  could  be  expected  or  desired. 

Possibly  80  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  Americans;  Ger- 
mans and  Irish  are  the  principal  foreign  elements  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. 

There  are  42  free  schools,  a  State  Normal  School  and  a  number 
of  private  institutions,  also  44  churches  and  the  usual  number  of 
social  and  fraternal  organizations. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  healthful  climate,  rich  productive  soil,  good  local  market, 
excellent  roads,  rich  mineral  products,  the  best  of  shipping  facili- 
ties and  exceptional  social  advantages  combine  to  make  it  one  of 
the  njost  desirable  localities  in  the  State. 

The  fertile  soil  and  proximity  to  market  make  it  possible  to 
reach  perfection  in  truck  farming.  The  sections  not  so  close  to 
the  city  are  especially  fine  for  general  farming  and  grazing. 

Manufacturing  industries  are  very  extensive.  Establishments 
engaged  in  almost  every  branch  of  industry  may  be  found  here. 
Opportunities  for  great  diversity  of  employment  are  furnished. 
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WHEELING. 

The  largest  city  in  the  State,  is  situated  in  the  western  part,  on 
the  Ohio  river.  The  population  in  1890  was  34,522  and  is  now 
probably  40,000.  It  has  numerous  and  populous  suburbs  that 
really  form  a  part  of  the  city  and  increase  the  population  to  fully 
75,000..  It  is  an  important  railroad  centre,  numerous  roads  con- 
verging here.  The  manufacturing  industries  are  extensive  and 
varied.  It  is  a  city  of  great  and  growing  commercial  importance. 
With  its  paved  streets,  rapid  transit  street  car  service,  electric 
light  and  power  plants,  water  works,  sewerage,  magnificent  build- 
ings and  churches,  numerous  free  and  private  schools  and  institu- 
tions of  learning,  newspapers,  literary  and  social  circles.  Wheel- 
ing is  in  many  respects  a  completed  city,  but  one  that  is  rapidly 
growing  in  every  direction. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Ohio  county  has  64,742  acres  of  land  assessed  1896  at  $1;711,380; 
town  lots  assessed  at  $3,832,110;  buildings  at  $10,312,750;  personal 
property  at  $5,140,570;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  property 
and  of  real  estate,  $20,996,810. 

Personal  property  consists  in  part  of : 

2,838  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $119,675. 

2,619  cattle  ''         "      43,635. 

10,090  sheep  *'         ''      10,090. 

272  hogs  '*         "  665. 

439  manufacturing  establishments,  with  $8,571,857  invested  cap- 
ital, pay  6,899  employees  $3,055,692  yearly. 

42  public  schools,  with  1,929  pupils  enrolled,  employed  55  teach- 
ers in  1896. 

Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $44,456. 

44  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  15,035. 

Value  of  church  property,  $657,000. 

577  farms  of  59,365  acres  are  valued  at  $4,469,740. 

3,798  acres  of  land  produced  1890,    60,326  bushels  of  wheat. 

5,322     "      ''     "  "  ''      153,275      ''         ''  corn. 

3,862     ''      ''     "  **  "       121,420      *'         "  oats. 
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PENDLETON  COUNTY. 
Area,  650  square  miles.     Population,  8,711. 
Lies  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State ;  borders  on  Virginia. 

SOIL. 

An  alluvial  formation  predominates  in  the  lowlands  and  clay 
and  sand  in  the  uplands.  The  surface  is  generally  mountainous 
with  considerable  valley  land.     The  soil  is  fertile. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  excellent  iron  ore  well  distributed 
throughout  the  county. 

Manganese  is  found  in  considerable  quantities. 

Good  limestone  and  sandstone  is  plentiful. 

There  are  large  deposits  of  pure  white  glass  sand  and  excellent 
varieties  of  fire  and  potters  clays. 

WATER. 

The  South  Branch  of  the  Potomac  river  and  the  North  and  South 
Forks  of  the  South  Branch,  all  rise  in  the  southern  portion  and 
flow  northward,  almost  parallel,  through  the  entire  c*ounty. 

The  supply  is  abundant  and  of  the  best  quailty. 

ROADS. 

In  fair  condition ;  kept  up  by  a  road  tax  and  enforced  work  of 
male  citizens. 

COAL. 

A  small  quantity  has  been  found  in  the  northwestern  part.  It 
has  not  been  mined  or  the  exact  extent  of  the  deposit  determined. 

TIMBER. 

•    Well  supplied  with  the  very  best  quality.     Probab}y  four-fifths 
of  the  county  is  still  covered  with  a  fine  growth. 

Oak,  hickory,  maple  and  chestnut  are  the  principal  woods. 

The  supply  of  excellent  tanbark  is  practically  inexhaustible. 

While  the  rivers  are  not  navigable  they  furnish  means  for  drift* 
ing  logs  to  market. 

FUEL. 

floal  costs  $3.00  a  ton  and  cut  wood  about  $1.50  per  cord. 
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COST  OF  LAND. 

Good  farm  land  costs  $25.00  per  acre,  some  of  the  best  going  as 
high  as  $50.00.  Timber  tracts,  which  make  good  agricultural  hind 
when  cleared,  cost  from  $5.00  to  $10.00  per  acre  and  even  less. 

FARM  LABOR. 

The  supply  is  generally  sufficient.  Wages  are  about  $12.00  per 
month,  including  board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

Corn;  average  yield,  25  bushels  to  the  acre.  Wheat,  rye,  oats 
and  buckwheat  are  raised  in  considerable  qaantites. 

The  climate  and  soil  are  especially  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
fruits,  and  that  branch  of  agriculture  is  making  rapid  progress. 
Apples,  peaches,  pears  and  plums  do  well. 

Grasses  take  well  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  grow  naturally 
as  the  forests  are  cleared. 

Cattle  and  sheep  raising  is  now  the  leading  industry,  and  has 
every  prospect  of  rapid  development  as  the  county  is  settled. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Portions  are  very  thinly  settled.  In  the  settled  sections  the 
people  are  well  educated  and  prosperous.  Americans  form  98  per 
cent,  of  the  population;  there  are  some  Germans  and  Irish.  The 
county  has  87  free  schools,  some  private  institutions  and  21 
churches. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

High  altitude;  pure,  invigorating  mountain  air;  soil  generally 
fertile;  excellent  conditions  for  cattle  raising.  Sheep  especially 
are  y^rofitable. 

A  wealth  of  excellent  timber. 

Rich  deposits  of  iron  ore  and  other  minerals. 

Inhabitants  are  industrious,  economical  and  prosperous. 

FRANKLIN. 

The  county  seat,  has  a  population  of  825.  It  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  beautiful  country.  The  nearest  railroad  point,  at  present,  is 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  which  is  about  40  miles. 
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FACTS  AND  FIGURES.. 

Pendleton  county  has  226,887  acres  of  land  assessed  189G  at 
$450,079;  personal  property  at  $482,350;  total  assessed  value,  all 
personal  property  and  of  real  estate,  $966,699. 
Personal  property  consists  in  part  of : 

3,328  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $71,588. 
8,177  cattle  ''        '*  108,809. 

15,217  sheep  ''        ''    24,508. 

1,518  hogs  ''         '\    8,217. 

87  public  schools,  with  2,895  pupils  enrolled,  employed  86  teach- 
ers in  1896. 

Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $13,444. 

21  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  1,288. 

Value  of  church  property,  $15,950. 

1,075  farms  of  340,639  acres  are  valued  at  $2,817,810. 

6,101  acres  of  land  produced  1890,    68,998  bushels  of  wheat. 

7,884    *'      ''  "'  ''  ''       144,425      "         ''  corn. 

1,961     *'      "     "  "  "         28,196      "         ''  oats. 


PLEASANTS  COUNTY. 

Area,  150  square  miles.     Population,  7,539. 

Is  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State. 

The  Ohio  river  forms  the  northern  and  western  boundary,  the 
Ohio  River  railroad  running  along  the  bank  for  the  entire  dis- 
tance. 

SOIL. 

River  bottom  land,  which  is  plentiful,  is  principally  clay  and 
sandy  loam  with  light  clay  subsoil;  limestone  predominates  in 
the  uplands. 

The  surface  is  generally  rolling;  somewhat  hilly  in  the  south- 
eastern section. 

There  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  limestone  and  also  an  excellent 
variety  of  hard  blue  sandstone,  good  for  building  purposes. 

Large  deposits  of  good  fire  and  potters  clays  are  found  in  dif- 
ferent localities. 

An  abundant  supply  of  natural  gas  is  found  in  the  southeastern 
section  and  is  largley  used  for  lighting  and  manfacturing  purposes. 
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Oil  has  been  discovered,  and  evidently  exists  in  large  quanti- 
ties, extensive  wells  are  now  being  worked. 

WATER. 

The  Ohio  river,  Middle  Island  creek,  Sugar  creek,  McKim 
Creek,  French  creek  and  other  streams. 

Drinking  water  is  wholesome  and  plentiful. 

ROADS. 

In  fair  condition ;  kept  up  by  a  road  tax  of  20  cents  on  $100  val- 
uation, and  enforced  work  of  male  citizens.' 

COAL. 

A  good  variety  is  found  all  over  the  county,  though  the  veins 
are  not  generally  thick  enough  to  justify  commercial  mining. 

The  mines  or  banks  operated  have  been  confined  to  partially 
supplying  the  local  market. 

TIMBER. 

A  large  portion  is  still  covered  with  good  forests,  some  of 
which  have  been  culled,  but  considerable  commercial  timber  re- 
mains. Oak  is  the  principal  variety,  some  poplar,  ash  and  walnut. 
Staves,  railroad  ties,  oak  lumber  and  some  ship  timber  are  the 
principal  forest  products. 

FUEL. 

Coal  costs  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  ton,  and  wood  about  $1.50 
per  cord. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

River  bottom  land  costs  from  $50.00  to  $100.00  per  acre,  and 
the  upper  lands  from  $5.00  to  $40.00  per  acre.  Timber  land  costs 
from  $10.00  to  $20.00  per  acre. 

FARM  LABOR. 

The  supply  is  generally  sufficient.  Wages  average  $13.00  per 
month,  including  board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

Corn :  the  yield  averages  about  35  bushels  to  the  acre,  though  in 
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some  sections  it  goes  as  high  as  90  bushels.     It  sold  last  year  for 
40  cents  a  bushel. 

Wheat,  oats,  rye,  hay  and  potatoes  are  among  the  most  impor- 
tant products. 

Fruits  grow  well  and  are  cultivated  profitably,  especially  apples. 

The  blue  grass  sod  is  exceptionally  fine  and  the  uplands  are  an 
excellent  grazing  country.  Cattle  raising  is  probably  the  princi- 
pal agricultural  pursuit;  large  numbers  are  shipped  to  the  Eastern 
markets. 

Agriculture  and  natural  gas  and  oil  are  the  principal  sources  of 
wealth 

,  SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  inhabitants  are  as  a  rule  well  educated,  and  in  comfortable 
circumstances;  very  little  absolute  want.  About  90  per  cent,  are 
Americans. 

There  are  51  free  schools  and  about  18  churches,  also  fraternal 
and  social  organizations. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Mild,  healthful  climate;  fertile  soil,  some  of  the  best  farming 
land  in  the  State;  excellent  grazing  districts  and  good  supply  of 
water. 

Deposits  of  natural  gas  and  oil  which  is  being  largely  utilized. 
The  oil  works  are  very  extensive. 

Good  prospects  for  commercial  coal  mining. 

Good  shipi^ing  facilities  by  both  land  and  water. 

ST.  MARY'S. 

The  county  seat,  has  a  population  of  520.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Ohio  river  and  the  Ohio  River  railroad.  It  is  an  active  business 
place  and  is  growing  rapidly. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Pleasants  county  has  84,187  acres  of  land  assessed  1896  at  $633,- 
831;  town  lots  assessed  at  $22,087;  buildings  at  $179,886;  personal 
property  at  $508,942;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  property 
and  of  real  estate,  $1,844,746. 

Personal  property  consists  in  part  of: 

965  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $71,032. 

2,494  cattle  '*         ''    86,832. 

8,760  sheep  ''         ''      5,180. 

212  hogs  "         "      1,362. 
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51  public  schools,  with  2,060  pupils  enrolled,  employed  54  teach- 
ers in  1896. 
Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $20, 158. 
18  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  784. 
Value  of  church  property,  $9,450. 
780  farms  of  72,200  acres  are  valued  at  $1,481,260. 
3,234  acres  of  land  produced  1890,    31,188  bushels  of  wheat. 
6,147     ''      "     ''  "  **      154,257      ''         *'  corn. 

769     "      *'     "  "  "        12,636      '*         ''  oats. 


POCAHONTAS  COUNTY. 

Area,  765  square  miles.     Population,  6,814. 

Is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.     Borders  on  Virginia. 
The  Greenbrier  river  runs  through  the  centre  from  north  to 
south. 

SOIL. 

Generally  of  limestone  formation,  and  fertile.  The  surface,  as 
a  rule,  is  high  and  mountainous.  There  is  considerable  high  roll- 
ing table  land.  The  best  farming  land  is  in  the  central  and  west- 
ern portion. 

A  great  abundance  of  good  iron  ore  is  found  in  the  eastern  sec- 
tion. 

There  are  large  deposits  of  blue,  gray  and  fossil  limestone,  also 
a  fine  gray  sandstone  good  for  building  purposes.  Limestone  for 
burning  is  abundant. 

Good  quarries  of  a  fine  black  and  white  marble  have  been  lo- 
cated near  the  southern  border. 

WATER. 

The  Greenbrier  river  and  its  tributaries. 

The  entire  county  is  underlaid  with  a  wonderful  supply  of 
water,  pure,  fresh  and  ice  cold  all  the  year.  From  the  earth  and 
mountain  sides  flow  large  springs,  some  of  them  having  suflBcient 
volume  to  run  grain  mills,  a  number  of  mills  are  operated  in  this 
way. 

The  Williams  river  is  in  the  western  part. 
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ROADS. 

.  Are  in  good  condition.  Each  male  citizen  under  50  years  of  age 
is  required  to  work  or  furnish  a  substitute  for  work  4  days  each 
year. 

COAL. 

The  New  River  seam  of  coking  coal  underlies  the  western  por- 
tion. It  is  an  excellent  coking  coal  and  with  the  development  of 
the  county  will  be  a  source  of  great  wealth. 

The  mining  operations  at  present  are  very  limited. 

TIMBER. 

One-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  county  is  still  covered  with  the 
original  forests.  No  greater  variety  or  finer  timber  grows  else- 
where in  the  State. 

The  oak,  pine,  poplar  and  chestnut  woods  are  exceptionally  fine. 

In  some  sections  lumbering  is  now  carried  on  very  extensively 
and  is  likely  to  continue  and  increase  for  many  years. 

The  Greenbrier  and  its  tributaries  furnish  good  ^water  courses 
for  floating  out  logs. 

FUEL. 

Coal  costs  on  the  average  over  the  entire  county  $6.00  a  ton  and 
cut  wood  about  $1.00  a  cord. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Good  farm  land  costs  from  $10.00  to  $40.00  per  acre,  some  going 
as  high  as  $60.00.  Timber  land  costs  from  $3.00  to  $10.00  per  acre. 

FARM  LABOR. 

The  supply  is  suflScient.  Wages  range  from  $10.00  to  $15.00  per 
month,  including  board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

Wheat,  corn  and  hay  are  about  equal  in  importance. 

A  large  portion  of  the  county  is  good  farming  land;  buckwheat, 
oats,  rye  and  vegetables  do  well.  Fruits  are  cultivated  quite  ex- 
tensively ;  some  sections  are  especially  adapted  tg  tobacco. 

Cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  hog  raising  is  now  the  most  important 
agricultural  pursuit. 
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Blue  grass,  timothy  and  clover  grow  to  perfection.  The  stock 
are  among  the  finest  and  are  much  sought  after  in  the  markets. 
Splendid  blooded  horses  are  raised. 

The  products,  with  the  exception  of  the  live  stock,  are  largely 
consumed  in  the  local  market. 

Cattle  are  exported  in  large  numbers. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Fully  95  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  Americans;  there  are 
some  English,  Germans,  Irish  and  a  few  Jews. 

While  there  are  a  number  of  good  sized  towns  and  villages,  there 
are  extensive  tracts  not  settled  and  practically  a  wilderness. 

There  are  79  free  schools  and  84  churches.  As  a  rule  the  people 
are  educated,  and,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  prosperous. 

GENERAL  ADVANT^VGES. 

High  altitude,  healthful,  invigorating  atmosphere;  a  fertile 
soil.     Soil  and  climate  well  adapted  to  stock  raising. 

Good  natural  resources  and  extensive  forests  of  the  finest  woods. 

A  wonderful  supply  of  the  purest  and  most,  healthful  water. 
Excellent  roads.     Beautiful  scenery. 

With  the  introduction  of  a  railroad,  the  region  will  be  in  many 
respects  one  of  the  most  desirable. 

MARLINTON. 

The  county  seat,  is  situatecl  at  about  the  centre  of  the  county  on 
the  Greenbrier  river.  It  is  45  miles,  over  an  excellent  road,  to 
the  Chesai)eake  and  Ohio  railroad  The  West  Virginia  and  Pitts- 
burg railroad  is  somewhat  closer,  though  not  so  easily  reached. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

[  Pocahontas  county  has  602,529  acres  of  land  assessed  1896  at  $1,- 
953,416;  town  lots  assessed  at  $4,064;  buildings  at  $180,205;  per- 
sonal property  at  $329,327;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  prop- 
erty and  of  real  estate,  $2,467,063. 
Personal  property  consists  in  part  of: 

2,457  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $71,242. 

5,710  cattle  *'         **    74,139. 

13,744  sheep  "         ''    19,195. 

538  hogs  *'         "       1,514. 
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79  public  schools,  with  1,951  pupils  enrolled,  employed  80  teach- 
ers in  1896.     Value  of  school  houses  and  scliool  property,  $19,843. 
34  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  1,614. 
Value  of  church  property,  $27,075. 
908  farms  of  819,145  acres  are  valued  at  $2,456,340. 
3,330  acres  of  land  produced  1890,    37,936  bushels  of  wheat. 
4,513     ''      "     "  "  ''       102,597      *'        ''  corn. 

3,160     ''      "     ''  "  '*        58,118      "        ''  oats. 


PEESTON  COUNTY. 
Area,  709  square  miles.     Population,  20,355. 

Is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  Pennsylvania  forms  the 
northern  boundary  and  Maryland  the  eastern. 

The  Cheat  river  divides  the  county  into  almost  equal  parts, 
flowing  from  the  south  to  the  northwest. 

The  main  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  passes  through 
the  county  near  the  centre,  from  east  to  west,  and  the  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Northern  railroad  connects  the  same  with  the  county  seat. 

SOIL." ■..^. '..-..    •• 

Loam  with  clay  subsoil ,"eoii^Jerabie;limestone,  some  sand  and 
gravel  in  the  uplands. 

•^'High'"and  roH'ing'in  character,'  some'  portiotis  are  mduht'ainoUs. 
With  but'comparatively  small  triictfe  the  entire  bounty  is  good 
agricultural  land  either,  for  cultivation  or.  grazing. 

Limestone  of  a  fine  quality  for  the  m'anufacture  of  lime,  hy- 
dr^ualic  cement  for  building, purposes 'is  abimdaijt;     '  •   '  '  •   >■"■ 
^.J^m'e  ,w.hite,glass^and,' and  good' fire  andpotters  ckya'are  found' 

in  large  quantities.  ...         ./,/.,• ,,, ..  r 

_,Jj:Qa..,ot'Q.ijQc  paying  quantities  is  fouad. in  pvery.  pa^rtcif'the 

county.  .^,.'   ■••',.  ;>, ,.,,.;••,     T    ,.■ ,"•'     ^:  .  ,r 

,^I^ ^tumUga^anac^oil  have  been, disGoy.ei?Gdv'but they  bave'!a<!)t  been 
utilized;  or  the  extent  of  the  deposits  ascertained.  "    -  -  fc  ,  »•  .i'.r  •*• 


WAtJER. 


.The  Cheat  river,' iiig  tod'Little  Sandy  ci-eeks,']\Iuddy  creek  and' 
other  smaller  streams.  .;   .     •        f  -      i     m  ■  *      '    -     •  f 

Sprin|}ff'are'nmn©rous'j  driflkf^^'wjited'  'i'^''^ui*e  nM  abun'daiity 
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ROADS. 

In  good  condition;  kept  up  by  taxation  and  enforced  services  of 
male  citizens. 

COAL. 

Good  gas,  steam  and  coking  coal  is  found  all  over  the  county. 
Four  commercial  mines  operated.    Production,  year  ending  June 
80,  1*897,  reported  by  the  State  Mine  Inspector,  120,211  tons. 

TIMBER. 

A  large  amount  has  been  cut.  Probably  three-fifths  of  the 
county  is  still  covered  with  an  excellent  timber. 

Oak  predominates,  and  is  of  a  superior  quality.  There  are  large 
tracts  of  hemlock  and  poplar,  also  spruce,  chestnut,  hickory  and 
other  hard  woods. 

FUEL. 

Coal  costs  from  $1.00  to  $1.75  per  ton  delivered;  cut  wood  costs 
from  50  cents  to  $1.00  per  cord. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Good  farm  land  costs  from  $10.00  to  $40.00  per  acre,  the  average 
being  about  $20.00. 

FARM  LABOR. 

As  a  rule  the  supply  is  sufficient.  More  could  be  used  in  some 
sections.     Wages  average  about  $12.00  per  month,  with  board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

Corn  and  wheat.  The  yield  of  corn  is  about  25  bushels  and  of 
wheat  13  bushels  to  the  acre.  Wheat  sold  for  85  cents  and  corn 
45  cents  per  bushel  last  year. 

Buckwheat,  oats,  hay  and  fruits  are  among  the  principal  pro^ 
ducts.     The  apple  orchards  are  exceptionally  fine. 

It  is  largely  a  grazing  country  and  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and  dairy 
products  are  very  extensive. 

The  shipping  facilities  are  good. 

Large  quantities  of  buckwheat  fiour,  potatoes,  apples,  poultry, 
wool,  sheep,  cattle  and  hogs  are  sent  out  of  the  county  annually, 
principally  to  the  eastern  markets. 

Agriculture  and  lumber  are  the  principal  sources  of  wealth. 
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SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  inhabitants  are  prosperous  and  as  a  rule  well  educated. 

About  90  per  cent,  are  Americans;  some  Irish,  Germans  and 
Welsh. 

There  are  161  free  schools  and  124  churches,  and  a  large  number 
of  social  and  fraternal  organizations. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Climate  is  delightful,  cool  in  summer  by  reason  of  the  altitude. 

Pure  water,  and  an  abundance  of  water  power  for  industrial 
purposes. 

Rich  in  iron  ore,  coal  and  other  mineral  deposits.  Extensive, 
valuable  timber  land. 

A  fertile,  productive  soil.  One  of  the  best  grazing  regions  in 
the  State. 

Natural  fertilizer,  lime,  abundant. 

Good  roads  and  shipping  facilities. 

The  cou^ity  is  well  supplied  with  towns  and  villages. 

Kingwood  and  Terra  Alta  are  the  principal  towns. 

KINGWOOD. 

The  county  seat,  has  a  population  of  800.  It  is  situated  near 
the  centre  of  the  county  at  the  terminus  of  the  West  Virginia 
Northern  railroad  and  is  a  prosperous,  growing  city. 

TERRA  ALTA. 

Is  an  important  shipping  and  business  town  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  county.  It  has  a  population  of  about  500.  Is  situated  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  and  has  every  indication  of  rapid 
development. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Preston  county  has  411,496  acres  of  land  assessed  1896  at  $1,- 
601,516;  town  lots  assessed  at  $72,255;  buildings  at  $663,100;  per- 
sonal property  at  $976,721;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  prop- 
erty and  of  real  estate,  $3,e318,592. 
Personal  property  consists  in  part  of : 

5,558  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $168,175. 

9,394  cattle  "         "    122,631. 

12,622  sheep  "        "      18,504, 

868  bogs  **        '        4,563, 
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89  manufacturing  establishments  with  $570,445  invested  capi- 
tal, pay  528  employees  $122,721)  yearly. 

ICl  public  schools,  with  5,417  pupils  enrolled,  employed  183 
teachers  in  1890. 

Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $58,078. 

124  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  7,186. 

Value  of  church  property,  $9(),425. 

2,518  farms  of  818,848  acres  are  valued  at  $4,198,590. 

4,(391  acres  of  land  produced  1890,    42,078  bushels  of  wheat. 

8,054     ''      ''     ''  ''  ''       200,549       ''        "  corn. 

11,898     ''      ''     "  ''  ''       212,479       '*        ''  oats. 


PUTNAM  COl^NTY. 

Area,  850  square  miles.     Population,  14,842. 

Is  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  The  Great  Kanawha 
river  passes  throu<?h  the  cetitre,  from  the  southeast  to  the  north- 
west. 

The  Kanawha  and  Michigan  railroad  follows  the  Kanawha  river 
closely,  through  the  entire  county.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
railroad  enters  the  county  from  the  southeast  and  passes  out  near 
the  centre  of  the  western  border. 

SOIL. 

Sandy  loam  in  the  bottoms,  gray  loam  on  the  hills;  considerable 
clay;  fertile  and  productive.  -  ,       *  ...  .  .  -.        .  ••     . 

The  surface  is  principally  hilly,  broad  bottom  lands,.. much  roll-*, 
ing  land  back  from  the  rivers. 

_  (rood  limestane.  is  .found  in  some  sections.    .  JJuildijtig  s,9,ndst,one 
iiJ.abumlaut-.  •       ,.   ..,•.•.,'..    •       •     ..    ,  .  ..•  .     .••;'-•'• 

..  There. ar^iarge, deposits  of  .firci  Gla,y  awd  good  pp.tter,s,c,lay/^*..,.. 
Oil  has  been  discovered,  but  not  asyet.in.p^y}|ig^^aixtit^(?,s.,  „., 


WATER. 


Tho  (xrcat  Kanawha  and  Pocataligo  riv6rs.     'fhe  l^u Halo  and 
Hurricane  cTceks  and  numiii'ous  other  streailis;  ' 
Drinking  watt^'r  is  plentiful  and  pure.  '  '  ' 
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ROADS. 
In  fair  condition ;  kept  np  principally  by  a  road  tax. 

COAL. 

The  Pittsburg  vein  of  coal  underlies  the  entire  county.  Has 
been  mined  for  many  years  along  the  banks  of  the  Kanawha  river. 
It  is  a  hard  splint  variety  unexcelled  for  shipping,  gas,  steam  and 
fuel. 

Three  commercial  mines  operated.  Production,  year  ending 
June  80, 1897,  reported  by  the  State  Mine  Inspector,  181,522  tons. 

TIMBER. 

The  greater  part  of  the  commercial  timber  has  been  cut;  prob- 
ably one-eighth  of  the  area  is  covered  with  good  forest. 

The  wood  lands  from  which  staves  and  small  timber  is  cut,  are 
very  extensive. 

The  usual  varieties  of  woods  are  found;  tanbark  is  abundant. 

FUEL. 

Coal  costs  from  50  cents  to  $1.00  per  ton  at  the  bank  or  mine,  • 
and  wood  from  75  cents  to  $1.50  per  cord. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Good  farm  land  costs  from  $10.00  to  $50.00  per  acre,  the  aver- 
age price  being  about  $25.00.  Timber 'land  averages  about  $10.00 
per  acre. 

FARM  LABOR. 

The  supply  is  abundant.  Wages  range  from  $10.00  to  $15.00 
per  month,  including  board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

Corn;  the  average  yield  per  acre  is  80  bushels;  in  some  sections 
it  goes  as  high  as  75  bushels.  It  sold  last  year  for  80  to  50  cents 
per  bushel. 

Wheat  and  hay  are  probably  the  next  most  important  crops. 
All  cereals  grow  well;  vegetables  and  fruits,  especially  apples, 
are  cultivated  extensively. 

The  poultry  and  dairy  products  are  large. 

Practically  the  entire  county  is  good  agricultural  land.     Some 
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sectioDS  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  s^razing.     The  raising  of  cattle 
and  hogs  is  an  important  and  increasing  industry. 

The  shipping  facilities  are  good.  The  surplus  agricultural  pro- 
ducts are  sold  largely  in  the  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  and  Charleston 
markets. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

About  90  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  Americans.  Germans 
and  Irish  are  the  predominating  foreign  element. 

The  thrifty  are  prosperous.  The  educational  advantages  are 
good,  there  being  127  free  schools  and  a  number  of  private  insti- 
tutions.    There  are  47  churches  and  numerous  associations. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  climate  is  healthful ;  soil  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  all 
crops;  the  river  bottom  land  is  abundant. 

There  is  a  bountiful  supply  of  good  and  a  reasonable  supply  of 
mercantile  timber. 

Coal  is  plentiful ;  large  tracts  yet  undeveloped. 

Grazing  districts  are  fine  and  very  extensive. 

The  water  supply  is  abundant.     Educational  facilities  are  good. 

Roads  are  in  fair  condition  and  the  shipping  facilities  all  that 
could  be  expected. 

Agriculture  and  mining  are  the  principal  sources  of  wealth. 

Winfield  and  Buffalo  are  probably  the  most  important  of  the 
numerous  towns. 

WINFIELD. 

The  county  seat,  has  a  population  of  about  350.  It  is  situated 
near  the  centre  of  the  county  on  the  Kanawha  river  and  the  Ka- 
nawha and  Michigan  railroad.     It  is  25  miles  from  Charleston. 

BUFFALO. 

Is  an  important  town  in  the  northern  section.  It  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  300  and  direct  railroad  and  water  connection  with 
the  Ohio  river  and  the  western  markets. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Putnam  county  has  227,083  acres  of  land  assessed  1896  at  $1,- 
364,540;  town  lots  assessed  at  $25,062;  buildings  at  $289,364;  per- 
sonal property  at  $360,515;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  prop- 
erty and  of  real  estate,  $2,039,491. 
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Personal  property  consists  in  part  of: 

2,893  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $71,620. 

4,524  cattle  *'         *'    48,405. 

3,660  sheep  ^^         ^^      3  205. 

580  hogs  '/         ''      2,465. 

28  manufacturing  establishments  with  $88,316  invested  capital, 
pay  128  employees  $31,701  yearly. 

127   public  schools,  with  4,088  pupils  enrolled,  employed   127 
teachers  in  1896. 

Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $38, 230. 

47  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  2,401. 

Value  of  church  property,  $30,800. 

1,297  farms  of  150,163  acres  are  valued  at  $2,046,190. 

6,521  acres  of  land  produced  1890,    61,448  bushels  of  wheat. 

12,900     ''      ''     ''  "  ''       289,529       ''        ''  corn. 

3,817     "      ''     "  "  "        52,771      "        ''  oats. 


RALEIGH  COUNTY. 

Area,  570  square  miles.     Population,  9,597. 

Is  in  the  south  central  part  of  the  State.  The  Big  Coal  river 
rises  in  the  northern  part.  * 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad  skirts  the  southeastern  bor- 
der, a  branch  road  entering  the  county  and  terminating  at  the 
county  seat. 

Clay  and  sandy  loam  predominates.  It  is  largely  a  high  plateau, 
rolling  in  character;  sections  are  mountainous,  small  portion 
rugged  and  considerable  marsh  land  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Big 
Coal  river. 

Good  building  sandstone  is  abundant ;  considerable  deposits  of 
fire  clay  and  some  limestone. 

The  natural  resources  of  the  county  have  not  been  fully  ascer- 
tained. 

WATER. 

The  headwaters  of  the  Big  Coal  river  in  the  northern  and  the 
New  river  and  Piney  and  Glade  creeks  in  the  southern  section. 
Small  streams  are  numerous;  good  water  is  abundant. 


t 
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KOADS. 

In  fair  condition;  kept  up  by  enforced- services  of  all  male  citi- 
zens over  21  and  under  50  years  of  a^e. 

COAL. 

The  Flat  Top  coking  coal  is  found  all  over  the  county.  It  is  an 
excellent  quality.     The  seams  are  thick  and  easily  worked. 

The  mining  operations  are  rather  limited,  there  being  only  one 
commercial  mine  oper^ited.  Production,  year  ending  June  30, 
1897,  reported  by  the  State  Mine  Inspector,  68,701  tons. 

TIMBER. 

This  is  one  of  the  undeveloped  counties  and  is  largely  covered 
with  a  magnificent  growth  of  timber.  As  much  as  seven-eighths 
of  the  area  is  covered  with  the  original  forests. 

Oak  and  poplar  are  the  principal  woods;  there  are  large  tracts 
of  white  pine  and  considerable  walnut,  hemlock  and  other  va- 
rieties. 

FUEL. 

Coal  costs  about  $1.00  per  ton.  Wood  is  practically  not  on  the 
market  as  fuel,  the  supply  being  too  abundant. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Farm  land  costs  from  $4.00  to  $50.00  per  acre,  the  average  being 
about  $12.00.  Good  timber  land  costs  from  $10.00  to  $25.00  per 
acre,  the  average  being  about  $15.00. 

FARM  LABOR. 

The  supply  is  abundant.  Wages  are  from  $10.00  to  $15.00  per 
month,  including  board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

Corn;  the  yield  runs  as  high  as  75  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  aver- 
age being  about  40  bushels;  it  sold  last  year  from  50  to  60  cents 
per  bushel. 

The  cereals,  vegetables  and  fruits  are  cultivated  and  do  well. 
In  some  sections  special  attention  is  paid  to  raising  buckwheat. 

Tobacco  grows  well  in  most  parts.  * 
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There  is  good  grazing  land  and  cattle,  dairy  products  and  poul- 
try are  important. 

Comparatively  a  small  part  of  the  county  is  under  cultivation. 
Most  of  the  products  are  consumed  in  the  local  market. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

As  a  rule  the  inhabitants  are  fairly  well  educated  and  prosper- 
ous. About  95  per  cent,  are  Americans.  There  are  124  free 
schools  and  45  churches  of  various  denominations. 

The  settled  portion  is  rather  limited,  much  of  the  county  being 
in  a  primitive  condition. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

A  pure,  dry  atmosphere;  fertile  soil;  good  grazing  land,  natural 
grasses  sodding  without  sowing. 

An  abundant  supply  of  coal,  and  large  forests  of  excellent 
timber. 

Roads  in  fair  condition.  Shipping  facilities  are  for  the  south- 
ern portion  are  good. 

Lumber  and  agriculture  are  the  principal  sources  of  wealth. 

When  developed,  this  will,  in  many  respects,  be  one  of  the  most 
desirable  counties  of  the  State. 

BERKELEY. 

The  county  seat,  is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  railroad  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 

It  has  a  population  of  about  200  and  is  in  the  midst  of  a  beauti- 
ful country. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Raleigh  county  has  451, ^Oi^  acres  of  land  assessed  1896  at  $1,- 
486,291;  town  lots  assessed  at  $6,646;  buildings  at  $71,360;  per- 
sonal property  at  $804,088;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  prop- 
erty and  of  real  estate,  $1,818,8*30. 
Personal  property  consists  in  part  of: 

2,158  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $63,678. 
4,685  cattle  "  •    "    45,568. 

5,165  sheep  "       "      5,165. 

•  665  hogs  "       '*      1,091. 

124  public  schools,  with  3,110  pupils  enrolled,  employed  125 
ieachers  in  1896. 
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Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $24,698. 

45  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  1,76  \ 

Value  of  church  property,  $10,800. 

1,280  farms  of  149,658  acres  are  valued  at  $1,424,580. 

4,088  acres  of  land  produced  1890,    26,509  bushels  of  wheat. 

9,107     "      "     "  "  "       161,264      *'        ''  corn. 

4,981     "      "     "  ''  "         61,258      ''        "  oats. 


RANDOLPH  COUNTY. 

Area,  1,175  square  miles.     Population,  11,638. 

Situated  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State. 

The  headwaters  of  the  Cheat  river  are  in  the  central  and  eastern 
part  and  the  Tygarts  Valley  river  in  the  western. 

A  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  touches  the  west- 
ern border  near  the  centre.  The  West  Virginia  Central  and  Pitts- 
burg railroad  enters  from  the  north  and  runs  through  the  western 
section,  it  also  enters  the  southwestern  section. 

The  Dry  Fork  railroad  passes  almost  entirely  through  the  county 
from  north  to  south  near  the  eastern  border. 

SOIL. 

Alluvial  in  the  valleys,  considerable  clay  and  limestone  in  the 
mountains.  Valleys  are  exceedingly  fertile  and  productive.  The 
uplands  are  especially  adapted  to  grazing.  A  large  portion  is 
mountainous.     The  best  farming  land  is  in  the  western  section. 

Limestone  and  good  sand  building  etone  is  abundant.  Consid- 
erable lime  is  burnt. 

Fire  clays  are  plentiful,  but  the  extent  and  value  of  the  de- 
posits has  not  been  determined. 

WATER. 

The  headwaters  of  the  (]heat  river  cons^ists  of  five  large  streams 
that  flow  in  almost  parallel  lines,  through  the  centre  and  eastern 
portion.  The  Tygarts  Valley  river  and  the  Middle  Fork  are  in 
the  western  portion. 

Small  streams  and  springs  are  numerous. 
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KOADS. 

In  fair  condition ;  are  kept  up  by  a  road  tax  and  enforced  work 
of  male  citizens. 

COAL. 

The  western  portion  is  full  of  good  quality.  It  is  the  ** Roaring 
Creek"  vein  and  is  equal  to  any  coking  coal  in  the  State. 

Three  commercial  mines  operated  and  considerable  coal  is  mined 
for  local  consumption. 

TIMBER. 

Probably  the  largest  area  of  timber  in  any  one  county  in  the 
State  is  found  here.     Half  the  county  is  still  in  the  original  forest. 

While  the  lumbering  operations  have  been  extensive  the  amount 
taken  out  is  scarcely  missed. 

Oak,  maple,  beech,  ash,  poplar,  pine  are  the  principal  varieties 
that  form  the  vast  forests. 

The  timber  will  be  a  source  of  great  wealth. 

FUEL. 

Coal  costs  $2.00  per  ton,  and  wood  cut  for  use  $1.25  a  cord. 
Wood  is  so  plentiful  that  it  is  rarely  sold  for  fuel. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Good  farm  land  costs  from  $10.00  to  $20.00  per  acre,  some  of  the 
best  going  as  high  as  $50.00.  Timber  land  costs  from  $8.00  to 
$10.00  per  acre,  some  of  the  most  desirable  going  higher. 

FARM  LABOR. 

There  is  an  abundant  supply.  Wages  are  $15.00  per  month,  in- 
cluding board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

Corn;  the  average  yield  is  about  20  bushels  to  the  acre  for  the 
entire  county.     It  sold  last  year  for  50  cents  per  bushel. 

Hay  is  probably  the  second  crop  in  importance,  though  oats, 
wheat,  buckwheat,  vegetables  and  fruits,  principally  apples,  do 
well. 

Cattle  and  sheep  raising  is  the  pursuit  to  which  the  greatest  at- 
tention is  paid,  and  they  are  the  principal  agricultural  product 
shipped  out  of  the  county. 
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SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  county  is  the  largest  in  the  State,  and  considering  the  en- 
tire area,  there  are  only  about  10  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 
There  are  vast  tracts  still  in  a  primitive  state.    ' 

Some  sections  have  been  settled  for  many  years  and  the  inhabi- 
tants are  well  educated  and  prosperous.  About  nine-tenths  of 
them  are  Americans. 

There  are  126  free  schools  and  51  churches  of  various  denomina- 
tions. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  atmosphere  and  climate  are  most  delightful. 

While  the  surface  is  generally  mountainous,  valleys  are  numer- 
ous and  many  of  them  broad,  containing  some  of  the  richest  and 
most  productive  land  in  the  State. 

There  is  a  vast  supply  of  coal  and  other  mineral  deposits,  also 
a  wealth  of  timber. 

Fair  facilities  for  shipping  products. 

Agriculture  and  lumbering  are  the  principal  sources  of  wealth. 

It  is  one  of  the  undeveloped  regions  of  the  State  that  promises 
to  be  of  great  importance. 

Beverly  and  Elkins  are  probably  the  two  most  important  towns. 

BEVERLY. 

The  county  seat,  has  a  population  of  400.  It  is  at  the  terminal 
of  the  West  Virginia  Central  and  Pittsburg  railroad,  about  207 
miles  from  Martinsburg  and  807  from  Baltimore. 

ELKINS. 

Is  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  a  little  north  of  Beverly. 
It  has  a  population  of  about  750. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Randolph  county  has  687,682  acres  of  land  assessed  1896  at  $2,- 
042,760;  town  lots  assessed  at  $73,045;  buildings  at  $250,386;  per- 
sonal property  at  $545,628;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  prop- 
erty and  of  real  estate,  $2,911,809. 
Personal  property  consists  in  part  of : 

3,360  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $70,888. 

6,417  cattle  "         "    66,696. 

11,191  sheep  ''        "    18,100. 

742  hogs  ''        ''      1,207. 
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51  manufacturing  establishments  with  $165,340  invested  capital, 
pay  226  employees  $41,041. 

126  public  schools,  with  3,907  pupils  enrolled,  employed  183 
teachers  in  1896. 

Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $59,882. 

51  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  2,824. 

Value  of  church  property,  $21,000. 

1,858  farms  of  450,181  acres  are  valued  at  $4,282,990. 

2,666  acres  of  land  produced  1890,    23,278  bushels  of  wheat. 

6,668     "      "     "  "  "       122,304       '^         "  corn. 

8,128     ''      "     "  "  "         49,790      ^'         ''  oats. 


RITCHIE  COUNTY. 

Area,  512  square  miles.     Population j  16,621. 

Is  in  the  northwestern  section  of  the  State. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  runs  through  the  county  from 
east  to  west,  and  the  Pennsboro  and  Harrisville  and  the  Cairo  and 
Kanawha  Valley,  narrow  gauge  roads,  extend  from  the  same  into 
different  sections. 

SOIL. 

Dark  loam  in  the  bottom  lands,  red  clay  and  sandy  loam  in  the 
uplands;  is  very  rich  and  well  suited  to  all  agricultural  pursuits. 
The  surface  is  rolling  with  gently  sloping  hills. 
Oil  and  natural  gas  are  abundant,  both  are  utilized  extensively. 
Oil  wells  have  been  in  operation  many  years. 
There  is  a  good  variety  of  fire  clay  and  fine  marble. 
Building  sandstone  of  a  good  quality  is  plentiful. 

WATER. 

Both  the  North  and  South  Fork  of  the  Hughes  river;  smaller 
streams  are  numerous  and  extend  in  all  directions. 
The  district  is  well  watered;  drinking  water  is  wholesome.  - 

ROADS. 

Are  in  fairly  good  condition;  kept  up  by  a  road  tax. 
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COAL. 

Surface  coal  is  found  iu  nearly  every  part  of  the  county,  but  the 
veins  are  hardly  heavy  enough  to  justify  commercial  mining. 
Under  the  surface  there  are  extensive  deposits  of  valuable  coal. 
Considerable  has  been  mined  for  local  consumption. 

TIMBER. 

The  original  forests  are  still  extensive  in  the  southeastern  por- 
tion. 

Probably  two-thirds  of  the  commercial  timber  has  been  mar- 
keted. 

The  remaining  woods  are  composed  largely  of  oak,  there  is  some 
walnut  and  considerable  ash,  chestnut,  maiple,  birch  and  beech. 

Woodland  fit  for  agricultural  purposes  is  plentiful  and  well  dis- 
tributed. 

FUEL. 

Coal  costs  75  cents  per  ton  and  wood  about  40  cents  per  cord. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Good  farm  land  costs  from  $10.00  to  $25.00  per  acre,  some  of 
the  very  best  going  as  high  as  $50.00.  Timber  land  costs  from 
$10.00  to  $20.00  per  acre,  some  of  it  going  as  low  as  |4.00. 

FARM  LABOR. 

In  some  sections  the  supply  is  not  as  abundant  as  desired,  but  as 
a  rule  it  meets  the  demand.  Wages  are  50  cents  per  day,  includ- 
ing board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

Corn ;  the  yield  ranges  from  20  to  50  bushels  to  the  acre.  It 
sold  last  year  for  40  cents  a  bushel. 

Other  cereals,  vegetables  and  fruits  do  well.  The  poultry  and 
dairy  products  are  important. 

Grass  grows  luxuriantly  and  much  attention  is  given  to  stock 
raising.  The  pasturage  is  unsurpassed  and  lasts  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.     Cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs  are  raised. 

Shipping  facilities  are  good.  The  surplus  products  are  marketed 
largely  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

Agriculture,  especially  stock  raising,  is  the  principal  source  of 
wealth. 
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SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  greater  portion  is  fairly  well  settled;  villages  and  towns 
are  numerous;  railroads  are  convenient,  and  other  means  of  com- 
munication are  good. 

From  90  to  95  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  Americans;  as  a 
rule  they  are  well  educated  and  prosperous. 

There  are  188  free  schools  and  75  churches  of  various  denomina- 
tions. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  soil  is  fertile  and  well  watered.  It  lies  well  for  agriculture 
and  grazing.     Climate  is  healthful. 

Is  within  easy  reach  of  good  markets. 

Shipping  facilities  are  good;  roads  in  a  fair  condition. 

There  is  a  healthy  business  activity  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
county  is  assured. 

HARRISVILLE. 

The  county  seat,  is  at  the  terminus  of  Pennsboro  and  Harrisville 
Ritchie  County  railroad,  nine  miles  from  the  main  line  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  railroad.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  business 
activity  and  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  region. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Ritchie  county  has  ^393,484  acres  of  land  assessed  1896  at  $1,- 
718,089;  town  lots  assessed  at  $25,980;  buildings  at  $341,576;  per- 
sonal property  at  $757,089;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  prop- 
erty and  of  real  estate,  $2,842,746. 

Personal  property  consists  in  part  of : 

4.442  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $121,652. 

7.443  cactle     -  -         ..      90,733. 
12,391  sheep  "         ''      19,122. 

662  hogs  ''         ''        1,563. 

60  manufacturing  establishments  with  $267,782  invested  capital, 
pay  226  employees  $67,325  yearly. 

138  public  schools,  with  4,956  pupils  enrolled,  employed  150 
teachers  in  1896. 

Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $68,308. 

75  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  4,282. 

Value  of  church  property,  58,825. 

2,007  farms  of  230,935  acres  are  valued  at  $3,498,140. 
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8,412  acres  of  land  produced  1890,    27,024  bushels  of  wheat. 
12,686     "      "     "  "  "       813,105      ''         "  corn. 

2,009     "      "     "  "  "         81,898      *'         '^  oats. 


ROANE  COUNTY. 

Area,  470  square  miles.    Population,  15,808. 

Is  in  the  west  central  portion  of  the  State. 

The  Clendennin  and  Spencer  railroad  enters  the  county  from 
the  south  and  a  branch  of  the  Ohio  River  railroad  from  the  north. 
The  two  roads  terminate  within  about  12  miles  of  each  other. 

SOIL. 

Dark  loam  and  clay  predominates ;  it  is  fertile  and  productive. 
The  entire  county  is  good  farming  land. 

The  surface  is  rolling,  with  valleys  and  gently  sloping  hills. 

There  is  considerable  iron  ore,  but  the  extent  of  the  deposits 
has  not  been  determined.  Limestone  is  also  found  and  a  beauti- 
ful variety  of  gray  sandstone,  very  valuable  for  building  purposes. 

Natural  gas  has  been  discovered  and  is  utilized  for  lighting  and 
other  purposes.  Oil  has  also  been  found,  a  number  of  wells 
drilled  and  others  now  in  course  of  construction. 

WATER. 

There  is  no  large  river  in  the  county,  but  it  is  well  supplied 
with  small  streams. 

The  headwaters  of  the  Pocataligo  river  are  in  the  southern  and 
Spring  creek  in  the  northern  part.  Some  streams  are  large  enough 
to  float  logs  and  are  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  supply  is  abundant  for  agricultural  and  drinking  purposes. 

COAL. 

The  Pittsburg  coking  coal  is  found  all  over  the  county.  Some 
of  the  veins  are  thick  and  lie  in  favorable  position  for  mining. 

The  shipping  facilities  are  fair,  but  the  mining  operations  have 
thus  far  been  confined  to  supplying  the  local  market. 
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TIMBER. 

The  wood  is  very  fine  and  commands  first  class  prices. 

About  half  the  county  is  still  covered  with  valuable  forests. 
Practically  no  timber  has  been  removed  from  the  southern  section. 

The  principal  varieties  are  oak,  poplar,  ash,  chestnut,  syca- 
more, maple,  walnut,  beech,  pine  and  hickory. 

There  are  vast  quantities  of  tanbark. 

FUEL. 

Coal  costs  from  $2.00  to  $2.50  a  ton  and  cut  wood  about  $1.00  a 
cord. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Good  farm  land  costs  from  $15.00  to  $20.00  per  acre,  and  timber 
land  about  $10.00  per  acre. 

FARM  LABOR. 

There  is  an  abundant  supply.  Wages  are  $18.00  a  month,  with 
board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

Corn ;  the  yield  averages  about  80  bushels  to  the  acre ;  in  some 
sections  it  goes  as  high  as  75  or  80  bushels.  Last  year  it  sold  for 
40  and  50  qents  per  bushel. 

Wheat  probably  ranks  second  among  the  crops  of  the  county, 
but  oats,  tobacco,  hay,  vegetables  and  fruits  are  cultivated  exten- 
sively. 

A  large  portion  of  the  area  is  a  natural  grazing  country  and 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  are  raised  and  shipped  in  large  numbers. 

The  dairy  and  poultry  products  are  also  important. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  source  of  wealth. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

About  98  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  American ;  there  are  a 
few  Irish,  Germans  and  Welsh.  The  majority  are  educated  and, 
as  a  rule,  prosperous. 

There  are  185  free  schools  and  68  churches. 

The  social  advantages  Qompare  favorably  with  those  in  the  other 
counties. 
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GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

A  healthful  climate  and  productive  soil;  there  is  no  waste  land; 
the  entire  area  can  be  utilized  for  tillage  or  grazing. 

One  of  the  best  grazing  districts  in  the  State. 

The  wealth  of  natural  resources  has  been  but  partially  developed. 
There  are  vast  tracts  of  finest  mercantile  timber  to  be  marketed. 

Shipping  facilities  are  fair. 

SPENCER. 

The  county  seat,  has  a  population  of  431.  It  is  situated  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county  83  miles  from  the  Ohio  river.  One 
of  the  State  Asylums  for  the  Insane  is  located  here. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Roane  county  has  297,426  acres  of  land  assessed  1896  at  $1,118,- 
131 ;  town  lots  assessed  at  $41,952;  buildings  at  $256,285;  personal 
property  at  $449,540;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  property 
and  of  real  estate,  $1,865,798. 

Personal  property  consists  in  part  of : 

4,818  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $134,862. 

8,039  cattle  "         ''      94,741. 

11,472  sheep  ''         "      18,003. 

859  hogs  "         ''        8,220. 

185  public  schools,  with  4,760   pupils  enrolled,  employed  188 

teachers  in  1896. 

Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $48,806. 
68  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  4,178, 
Value  of  church  property,  $39,820. 
2,128  farms  of  263,291  acres  are  valued  at  $2,757,270. 
11,016  acres  of  land  produced  1890,    87,430  bushels  of  wheat, 
18,440    ''      "     "  '*  ''       890,959      ''        ''  corn, 

2,481     ''      ''     "  ''  ''       84,876      "        ''  oats. 


SUMMERS  COUNTY. 

Area,  400  square  miles.     Population,  18,117. 

Is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

The  Greenbrier  and  the  New  rivers  enter  the  county  from  the 
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northeast  and  the  southwest  respectively,  and  join  near  the  centre 
of  the  western  border,  forming  the  Great  Kanawha  river. 
,  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad  pavsses  through  the  centre 
from  east  to  west. 

SOIL. 

Clay  and  sandy  loam.  A  portion  is  rocky  and  mountainous;  a 
large  part  is  well  suited  to  farming;  most  of  it  is  good  grazing 
land. 

Iron  ore  exists  in  paying  quantities,  but  the  value  of  the  de- 
posits has  not  been  determined. 

There  is  a  quantity  of  fire  clay  and  potters  clay  of  an  excellent 
variety. 

A  beautiful  variety  of  brown  building  sandstone  is  abundant, 
especially  in  the  northern  part;  it  is  quarried  and  shipped  in  large 
quantities.  There  are  also  extensive  ledges  of  white  and  gray 
sandstone. 

Oil  has  been  discovered  but  the  extent  of  the  deposits  not  deter- 
mined. 

WATER. 

The  Greenbrier,  New  and  Big  Blue  Stone  rivers  and  their  nu- 
merous tributaries. 

There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  drinking  \\ater,  and  nu- 
merous valuable  mineral  springs,  of  which  the  Pence's  Spring  has 
acquired  considerable  reputation. 

ROADS. 

Are  in  a  fair  condition ;  kept  up  by  a  road  tax. 

COAL. 

There  is  a  good  workable  quality,  but  the  quantity  appears  to 
be  limited. 

No  commercial  mines  are  in  operation. 

TIMBER. 

A  large  amount  has  been  marketed. 

About  one-third  of  the  county  is  still  covered  with  the  original 
forest. 

There  are  extensive  tracts  of  valuable  timber  yet  to  be  cut. 
The  principal  varieties  are  ojBtl^,  poplar,  ash  and  bard  woods. 
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FUEL. 

Coal  costs  $3.50  per  ton,  and  cut  wood  from  50  cents  to  $1.00  a 
cord. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Good  farm  land  costs  from  $10.00  to  $80.00  per  acre,  and  timber 
land  from  $10.00  to  $15.00  per  acre. 

FAKM  LABOR. 

There  is  an  abundant  supply.  Wages  are  50  cents  a  day,  with 
board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

'  Corn ;  the  yield  is  about  80  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  sold  last  year 
for  50  cents  a  bushel.  There  is  probably  as  much  wheat  as  corn 
raised. 

Oats,  buckwheat  and  tobacco  are  among  the  staple  crops.  All 
vegetables  do  well,  and  some  sections  have  proved  to  be  especially 
adapted  to  fruits. 

It  is  largely  a  grazing  country  and  the  cattle  industry  is  impor- 
tant. 

Wheat,  cattle,  hogs,  tobacco  and  lumber  are  the  chief  products 
exported. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  county  is  well  supplied  with  towns  and  villages,  though 
some  extensive  tracts  are  but  thinly  settled.  About  95  per  cent, 
of  the  inhabitants  are  Americans;  as  a  rule  they  are  educated  and 
prosperous. 

There  are  126  free  schools,  a  high  school  and  42  churches  of 
various  denominations.  ' 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Healthful  climate.  The  soil,  as  a  rule,  is  fertile,  some  portions 
very  rich  and  .productive. 

There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  minerals.  Forests  are  still  ex- 
tensive and  valuable.  Mineral  and  pure  drinking  water  is 
abundant. 

Roads  are  in  a  fair  condition  and  transportation  facilities  are 
good. 

Agriculture  and  lumbering  are  the  principal  sources  of  wealth. 
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HINTON. 

The  county  seat,  is  situated  near  the  western  border  on  the  Ches- 
apeake and  Ohio  railroad.  It  has  a  population  of  2,570  and  is  a 
place  of  considerable  business  importance. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Summers  county  has  214,267  acres  of  land  assessed  1896  at 
$528,489 ;  town  lots  assessed  at  $113,880 ;  buildings  at  $586,531 ;  per- 
sonal property  at  $406,285;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  prop- 
erty and  of  real  estate,  $1,580,135. 

Personal  property  consists  in  part  of : 

2,090  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $74,905. 

4,448  cattle  ''         ''    53,525. 

4,188  sheep  "         "      4,970. 

418  hogs  "         "      1,770. 

35  manufacturing  establishments,  with  $103,689  invested  capital 
pay  181  employees  $40,164  yearly. 

126  public  schools,  with  3,734  pupils  enrolled,  employed  142 
teachers  in  1896. 

Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $32,594. 

42  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  2,344. 

Value  of  church  property,  $28,775. 

1,288  farms  of  183,454  acres  are  valued  at  $1,471,310. 

4,157  acres  of  land  produced  1890,    40,113  bushels  of  wheat. 

8,562     ''      '*     ''  "  '*       176,212      *'         ''  corn. 

3,469     **      ''     ''  ''  ''         49,365      "         *'  oats. 


TAYLOR  COUNTY. 

Area,  177  square  mile?.     Population,  12,147. 

Is  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  State. 

The  Tygart's  Valley  river  flows  through  the  centre  from  the 
southeast  to  the  northwest. 

From  Grafton,  a  point  near  the  centre,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad  extends  in  four  directions,  reaching  all  four  sections  of 
the  county. 
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SOIL. 

Black  loam  largely;  in  some  sections  sandy  and  considerable 
clay ;  naturally  very  fertile. 

Surface  is  generally  rolling,  with  gently  sloping  hills. 

Iron  ore  is  abundant  and  has  been  utilized  to  some  extent. 
There  are  also  limited  deposits  of  manganese. 

Natural  gas  has  been  discovered. 

Large  beds  of  the  finest  varieties  of  fire  clay  are  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  county. 

Limestone  is  plentiful  and  a  good  variety  of  sand  building  stone. 

WATER. 

The  Tygart's  Valley  river  and  its  numerous  tributaries  give  an 
abundant  supply. 

Drinking  water  is  abundant  and  of  a  good  quality. 

ROADS. 

Are  in  a  fair  condition,  and  improving;  kept  up  by  a  road  tax 
and  enforced  services  of  male  citizens. 

COAL. 

Is  abundant  throughout  the  entire  county.  The  Pittsburg  cok- 
ing coal  and  other  veins  are  very  extensive. 

Five  commercial  mines  operated.  Production,  year  ending  June 
30,  1897,  reported  by  the  State  Mine  Inspector,  178,397  tons. 

TIMBER. 

Most  of  the  valuable  wood  has  been  cut.  Possibly  one-fifth  of 
the  area  is  still  covered  with  good  forests.  There  is  considerable 
oak,  poplar,  hickory,  chestnut  and  some  walnut. 

FUEL. 

Coal  costs  about  45  cents  a  ton  at  the  mines  and  wood  $1.25  per 
cord. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Good  farm  laud  cost  from  $18.00  to  $25.00  per  acre,  and  wood 
iand  from  $10.00  to  $20.00  per  acre. 
Commercial  timber  land  is  more  expensive. 
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FARM  LABOR. 

The  supply  is  generally  sufficient.  Wages  range  from  50  to  75 
cents  per  day  with  board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

Corn  is  the  principal  cereal,  the  yield  is  about  30  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

Wheat,  oats  and  buckwheat  are  grown  quite  extensively. 

Vegetables  and  fruits  also  do  well. 

Cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  eggs  and  butter  are  the  principal  agri- 
cultural products.  These  are  shipped  in  large  quantities,  princi- 
pally to  the  Baltimore,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  markets. 

The  western  and  northern  portion  of  the  county  is  an  excep- 
tionally fine  grazing  country. 

The  shipping  facilities  are  excellent. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  inhabitants  are  fairly  well  educated  and  the  majority  are 
prosperous. 

It  was  among  the  earlier  settled  counties  and  is  well  supplied 
with  towns  and  villages. 

90  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  Americans;  there  are  some 
Irish  and  Germans  and  a  few  Italians.  * 

There  are  64  free  schools  and  48  churches  of  various  denomina- 
tions. The  West  Virginia  Reform  School  is  located  in  this  county, 
also  the  West  Virginia  College,  a  large  private  institution. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Healthful  climate,  good  water  supply  and  fertile  soil. 

Grazing  districts  are  exceptionally  fine.  Cattle  raising  is 
profitable. 

Mineral  resources  are  good,  coal  especially  is  abundant. 

Facilities  for  transporting  surplus  products  to  market  are  ex- 
cellent. 

Cattle  raising  and  mining  are  the  principal  sources  of  wealth. 

GRAFTON. 

The  county  seat,  is  a  city  of  8,159  inhabitants.  It  is  situated 
near  the  centre  of  the  county,  has  direct  railroad  connection  with 
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the  eastern  and  western  markets,  and  also  with  the  northern  and 
southern  sections  of  the  State. 

It  is  an  important  railroad  centre  and  shipping  point,  also  of 
considerable  commercial  importance. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Taylor  county  has  114,412  acres  of  land  assessed  1896  at  $1,897,- 
364;  town  lots  assessed  at  $265,385;  buildings  at  $982,700;  per- 
sonal property  at  $1,018,500;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal 
property  and  of  real  estnte,  $3,664,949. 
Personal  property  consists  in  part  of: 

2,551  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $68,575. 
4,638  cattle  ''         *'    80,585. 

6,128  sheep  *'         **     11,730. 

789  hogs  ''         **      3,635. 

46  manufacturing  establishments  with  $359,781  invested  capi- 
tal, pay  542  employees  $204,542  yearly. 

64  public  schools,  with  2,856  pupils  enrolled,  employed  85  teach- 
ers in  1896. 

Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $61, 59^. 
48  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  4,402. 
■     Value  of  church  property,  $105,960. 

1,082  farms  of  105,805  acres  are  valued  at  $2,592,900. 
3,791  acres  of  lapd  produced  1890,    39,241  bushels  of  wheat. 
4,604     "      ''     "  "  "       116,859       "         '*  corn. 

2,064     ''      ''     ''  "  "         85,959      ''         "  oats. 


TUCKER  COUNTY. 
Area,  500  square  miles.     Population,  6,459. 

Is  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State,  the  northern  boundary 
touching  Maryland. 

The  West  Virginia  Central  and  Pittsburg  railroad  passes  through 

the  county  from  the  northeast  to  the  southwest;  the  Dry  Fork 

railroad  connects  with  the  same  and  extends  into  the  southeastern 

section. 

SOIL. 

Dark  loam  and  red  clay,  considerable  sandy  loam  in  the  bottom 
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land;  as  a  rule  fertile  and  productive.  The  surface  is  generally 
mountainous,  great  deal  of  high  table  land. 

Lime  and  sandstone  of  a  good  quality  for  building  is  found  in 
abundance.  The  limestone  is  also  utilized  to  some  extent  in  the 
furnaces,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  lime. 

There  is  a  good  variety  of  fire  clay  found  in  different  sections. 

WATER. 

The  Cheat  river  and  its  tributary,  the  Blackwater  and  numerous 
smaller  streams. 
The  supply  is  abundant  and  of  an  excellent  quality. 

ROADS. 

Are  not  in  as  good  condition  as  could  be  desired.  They  are  kept 
up  by  a  road  tax,  and  are  improving  with  the  settlement  of  the 
county. 

COAL. 

The  deposits  are  extensive  and  of  the  best  qualities. 

Six  con  mercial  mines  operated.  Production,  year  ending  June 
80,  1897,  reported  by  the  State  Mine  Inspector,  647,666  tons. 

The  coal  has  a  special  value  for  some  purposes ;  the  veins  are 
thick  and  easily  worked,  and  the  mining  interests  are  increasing. 
i_  The  manufacture  of  coke  is  one  of  the  principal  industries. 

TIMBER. 

The  growth  is  thick  and  the  trees  are  exceptionally  large. 

Lumbering  has,  for  some  years,  been  one  of  the  principal  in- 
dustries, still  fully  one-third  of  the  district  is  covered  with  a  val- 
uable growth. 

Cherry,  oak,  maple,  poplar  and  spruce  are  the  principal  varie- 
ties of  wood. 

Rivers  and  railroads  furnish  excellent  facilities  for  getting  out 
logs  and  lumber. 

There  are  a  number  of  saw  mills  and  wood  working  establish- 
ments. 

FUEL. 

The  average  cost  of  coal  over  the  entire  county  is  about  $1.50 
per  ton ;  in  the  mming  regions  it  is  cheaper.  Wood  costs  about  5Q 
pents  a  cord, 
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COST  OF  LAND. 

Good  farm  land  costs  from  $10.00  to  $25.00  per  acre  and  timber 
land  about  the  same. 

FARM  LABOR. 

In  some  sections  the  supply  does  not  meet  the  demand,  but  as 
a  rule  it  is  abundant.  Wages  are  75  cents  per  day,  iucluding 
board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

Corn ;  the  average  yield  is  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  it  sold 
last  year  for  60  cents  per  bushel. 

Wheat,  rye  and  other  cereals,  also  apples,  grapes,  pears,  small 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  cultivated  to  a  certain  extent  and  do 
well. 

Grasses  are  an  important  crop,  and  grazing  the  principal  line 
of  agriculture.  The  cattle  are  of  an  excellent  quality.  A  large 
portion  of  the  county  is  especially  adapted  to  sheep  raising. 

The  mining  and  lumbering  operations  furnish  a  good  local  mar- 
ket, and  the  larger  portion  of  the  products  are  consumed  there. 
Considerable  is  shipped  to  the  eastern  markets. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Towns  and  villages  are  numerous  along  the  railroads,  but  the 
larger  portion  is  sparsely  settled. 

About  90  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  Americans;  they  are 
fairly  well  educated,  and  as  a  rule  prosperous,  especially  the 
farmers. 

There  are  61  free  schools  and  41  churches,  conveniently  located 
throughout  the  county. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

High  altitude  and  healthful  climate.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  a 
large  portion  well  adapted  to  cultivation. 

Agricultural  products  of  all  kinds  do  well. 

Grazing  districts  are  excellent;  sheep  raising  is  especially 
profitable. 

Valuable  coal  deposits  and  timber  lands. 

Shipping  facilities  are  good  and  markets  convenient. 

The  mineral  and  agricultural  resources  have  been  but  slightly 
developed. 

Mining  and  timber  are  now  the  principal  sources  of  wealth. 
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PARSONS. 

The  county  seat,  is  situated  on  the  West  Virginia  Central  and 
Pittsburg  railroad.  It  is  a  growing  town  and  is  the  centre  of  im- 
portant mining  interests. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Tucker  county  has  307,754  acres  of  land  assessed  1896  at  $972,- 
855;  town  lots  assessed  at  $55,118;  buildings  at  $485,922;  personal 
property  at  $452,275;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  property 
and  of  real  estate,  $1,916,166. 
Personal  property  consists  in  part  of : 

1,489  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $88,505. 

2,085  cattle  **        /*    19,855. 

2,509  sheep  ''         "      2,509. 

258  hogs  "         "      1,027. 

23  manufactitring  establishments,  with  $1*72. 122  invested  capital, 

pay  241  employees  $58,038  yearly. 

61  public  schools,  with  2,880  pupils  enrolled,  employed  78  teach- 
ers in  1896. 

Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $24,457. 
41  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  1,580. 
Value  of  church  property,  $19,416. 
.  659  farms  of  84,9!7  acres  are  valued  at  $902,220. 

585  acres  of  land  produced  1890,    4,912  bushels  of  wheat. 
8,387     ''      "     "  "  ''      81,815       "         ''  corn. 

1,591     ''      ''     "  "  **      26,624       **         *' oats. 


TYLER  COUNTY. 

Area,  880  i^quare  miles.     Population,  11,962. 

Is  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State. 

The  Ohio  river  and  the  Ohio  River  railroad  form  the  western 
boundary. 

SOIL. 

Dark  loam  in  the  bottom  land  and  clay  in  the  uplands.  Is  fer- 
tile and  productive. 

The  greater  portion  is  rolling,  valleys  are  broad.  Practically 
the  entire  area  is  suitable  for  cultivation. 
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Is  in  the  midst  of  the  largest  producing  oil  field  in  the  State. 
The  wells  are  numerous  and  the  production  is  very  large. 

The  supply  of  natural  gas  is  ap])arently  unlimited. 

Iron  ore  exists  in  paying  quantities,  but  the  extent  of  the  de- 
posits has  not  been  ascertained. 

Fire  clays  of  different  varieties,  also  sand  and  limestone  of  a 
good  quality  for  building  purposes,  is  found  in  different  sections. 

WATER. 

Middle  Island  creek  flows  through  the  centre  of  the  county  from 
east  to  west.  The  Ohio  river  is  on  the  western  border.  There 
are  numerous  small  streams. 

The  supply  is  abundant  and  of  a  good  quality. 

ROADS. 

Are  in  a  fair  condition;  kept  up  by  a  voad  tax  and  enforced 
work  of  male  citizens. 

COAL. 

There  is  a  good  supply.  The  mining  operations  at  present  are 
confined  entirely  to  supplying  the  local  market.  No  commercial 
mines  are  operated. 

TIMBER. 

The  forests  bordering  on  the  large  streams  have  been  pretty 
well  cleared  or  culled.  There  are  large  tracts  of  wood  still  stand- 
ing. Possibly  one-third  of  the  county  is  covered  with  the  origi- 
nal growth. 

Oak,  poplar,  hickory,  chestnut,  ash  and  walnut  are  the  princi- 
pal varieties. 

FUEL. 

Coal  costs  $1.50  per  ton  and  fire  wood  $1.00  per  cord. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Good  farm  land  costs  from  $10.00  to  $25.00  per  acre,  and  timber 
land  from  $10.00  to  $15.00  per  acre,  some  of  the  very  best  is  some- 
what more  costlv. 

FARM  LABOR. 

As  a  rule  the  supply  is  abundant.  Wages  range  from  $12.00  to 
$16.00  per  month,  including  board. 
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PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

The  yield  of  corn  per  acre  is  about  50  bushels,  of  wheat  18 
bushels,  of  potatoes  110  bushels,  and  of  oats  40  bushels.  Corn 
sold  for  40  cents,  wheat  95  cents,  potatoes  85  cents,  and  oats  85 
cents  per  bushel  last  year. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  exceptionally  fine  fanning  land  and  all 
staple  crops  do  well. 

Vegetables  and  fruits,  principally  apple*,  peaches,  pears  and 
plums,  are  cultivated  extensively. 

The  grazing  land  is  good  and  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  are  among 
the  principal  products. 

The  surplus  live  stock  and  farm  products  are  shipped  princi- 
pally to  the  Wheeling,  Pittsburg  and  Baltimore  markets. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  county  is  comparatively  well  settled ; 
towns  and  villages  are  quite  numerous. 

There  are  95  frea  schools  and  50  churches  of  various  denomina- 
tions. 

About  75  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  Americans ;  as  a 
rule  they  are  educated  and  with  but  few  exceptions  prosperous. 
The  foreign  population  is  composed  principally  of  Germans,  Irish 
and  English. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Climate  is  healthful  and  mild;  water  supply  is  abundant;  soil  is 
fertile  and  productive.  Practically  the  entire  region  is  good  agri- 
cultural land. 

The  bottom  lands,  which  are  extensive,  contain  some  of  the  rich- 
est and  most  productive  soil  in  the  State. 

All  agricultural  products  grow  well,  cattle  and  sheep  raising 
are  especially  profitable. 

Markets  are  convenient  and  shipping  facilities  are  good.  Roads 
are  in  a  fair  condition.  There  are  reasonable  prospects  for  the 
construction  of  a  railroacT  to  pass  directly  through  the  county. 

The  oil  production  is  now  at  its  height,  and  there  is  great  busi- 
ness activity. 

Agriculture  and  oil  are  the  principal  sources  of  wealth. 
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MIDDLEBOURNE. 

The  county  seat,  is  situated  on  the  Middle  Island  creek  about  10 
miles  from  the  railroad  and  57  miles  from  Wheeling.  It  has  a 
population  of  500  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county. 

SISTERSVILLE. 

Is  an  important  town  situated  on  the  Ohio  River  railroad.  It 
is  the  centre  of  the  oil  region,  an  active  business  place  and  is  grow- 
ing rapidly. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Tyler  county  has  166,812  acres  of  land  assessed  1896  at  $1,290,- 
906;  town  lots  assessed  at  $51,221 ;  buildings  at  $251,759;  personal 
property  at  $2,454,500:  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  property 
and  of  real  estate,  $4,048,406. 

Personal  property  consists  in  part  of: 

4,308  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $182,630. 

3,758  cattle  ''        ''      65,485. 

7,181  sheep  **    '     '*      10,240. 

484  hogs  ''         ''        2,395. 

29  manufacturing  establishments  with  $97,332  invested  capital, 
pay  206  employees  $57,850  yearly. 

95  public  schools,  with  3,79i  pupils  enrolled,  employed  106 
teachers  in  1896. 

Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $38,521. 

50  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  2,920. 

Value  of  church  property,  $30,050. 

1,433  farms  of  158,661  acres  are  valued  at  $2,942,930. 

7,140  acres  of  land  produced  1890,    65,690  bushels  of  wheat. 

10,119     "      *'     ''  "  "      251,801       '*         ''  corn. 

2,246    *'      "     ''  "  "        33,402      ''         ''  oats. 


UPSHUR  COUNTY. 

Area,  350  square  miles.     Population,  12,714. 

Lies  near  the  centre  of  the  State. 

The  Buckhannon  river  and  the  West  Virginia  and  Pittsburg  rail- 
road pass  through  the  centre  from  north  to  south. 
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SOIL. 

Bottom  lands  are  alluvial  sandy  loam,  upland  is  black  loam  with 
clay  subsoil ;  some  sand  and  gravel.     Fertile  and  productive. 

Surface  is  fiigh  and  rolling;  some  mountains  in  the  southern 
part. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  limited  quantities.  . 

Building  stone,  both  lime  and  sand,  especially  sand  and  that  of 
a  good  quality,  is  abundant. 

Oil  h^-s  been  discovered  though  not  in  paying  quantities. 

WATER. 

The  Buckhannon  river  and  numerous  small  streams. 
The  supply  is  abundant  for  both  drinking  ^nd  agricultural  pur- 
poses. 

ROADS. 

Most  of  them  are  in  fair  condition.  The  system  of  enforced 
labor  of  male  citizens  and  road  tax  prevails. 

COAL. 

Both  the  Pittsburg  and  the  Roaring  Creek  coals  are  found. 
The  quality  is  good  and  the  supply  abundant. 
No  mines  are  operated  except  such  as  are  necessary  to  supply 
the  local  demand. 

TIMBER. 

Some  of  the  finest  timber  in  the  State  is  found  here. 
A  great  deal  of  the  most  valuable  has  been  marketed. 
Considerable  tracts  remain,  the  principal  woods  being  poplar, 
oak,  sugar,  maple,  beech,  gum  and  some  walnut. 

FUEL. 

Coal  costs  from  50  cents  to  $1.00  per  ton  and  fire  wood  costs 
about  the  same. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Farm  land  costs  from  $20.00  to  $40.00  per  acre,  averaging  aboui 
$30.00.  Timber  land  is  about  $20.00  per  acre,  though  the  amount 
of  commercial  timber  land  for  sale  is  limited. 

FARM  LABOR. 

The  supply  is  generally  sufiicient.  Wages  are  from  $12.00  to 
$15.00  per  month,  including  board. 
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PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

The  entire  county  is  good  for  agricultural  purposes  and  all  crops 
do  well.  Corn  probably  ranks  first  among  the  cereals ;  the  yield 
is  from  25  to  50  bushels  per  acre,  some  sections  going  as  high  as 
75  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Vegetables  and  fruits,  apples,  peaches,  pears  and  plums,  are 
cultivated. 

It  is  peculiarly  a  grazing  county.  Blue  grass  grows  naturally 
and  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  are  the  most  important  products. 

Cattle,  sheep,  lambs,  v»<)ol  and  horses  are  shipped  in  large  num- 
bers to  the  eastern  markets. 

Cattle  raising  is  the  principal  source  of  wealth. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  inhabitants  are  generally  educated  and  prosperous;  95  per 
cent,  are  Americans;  some  Germans. 

Churches  and  schools  are  found  in  every  community;  there  are 
109  free  schools  and  some  private  institutions.  The  churches  num- 
ber 81.    Social,  fraternal  and  religious  organizations  are  numerous. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  climate  is  healthful;  soil  fertile;  water  supply  abundant; 
social  advantages  good;  inhabitants  are  energetic  and  prosperous; 
shipping  facilities  are  fair. 

There  are  exceptionally  fine  grazing  districts;  cattle  raising  is 
one  of  the  most  profitable  industries. 

The  county  is  well  stocked  with  coal  that  will  bring  gi'eat  wealth 
as  it  is  developed. 

Woods  have  been  cleared  and  the  land  is  largely  open  for  farming. 

BUCKHANNON. 

The  county  seat,  has  a  population  of  1,408.  It  is  situated  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  the  nearest  large  city  being  Charles- 
ton, distance  160  miles. 

The  Normal  and  Classical  Academy,  a  college  with  about  200 
students,  and  the  West  Virginia  Conference  Seminary,  having 
about  800  students,  are  located  here.  The  city  is  the  business  and 
social  centre  of  the  county. 

There  are  numerous  smaller  towns  and  villages. 
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Upshur  county  has  329,967  acres  of  land  assessed  1896  at  $2,- 
820,501 ;  town  lots  assessed  at  $221,302;  buildings  at  $386,228;  per- 
sonal property  at  $655,113;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  prop- 
erty and  of  real  estate,  $3,657,105. 

Personal  property  consists  in  part  of : 

4,440  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $70,288. 
6,721  cattle  "         "    79,548. 

8,780  sheep  "         "     10,043. 

1,113  hogs  "         ''      2,696. 

58  manufactiu'ing  establishments  with  $476, 834  invested  capital, 
pay  341  employees  $118,359  yearly. 

109  public  schools,  with  3,905  pupils  enrolled,  employed  119 
teachers  in  1896. 

Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $37,055. 

81  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  4,592. 

Value  of  church  property,  $57,650. 

1,649  farms  of  176,257  acres  are  valued  at  $3,092,470. 

4,143  acres  of  land  produced  1890,    30,703  bushels  of  wheat. 

8,909    ''      ''     ''  ''  ''       190,353      ''        "  corn. 

3,294    ''      ''     "  ''  '*        39,085      *'        *'  oats. 


WAYNE  COUNTY. 

Area,  445  square  miles.     Population,  18,652. 

'  Is  the  westernmost  county  of  the  State.  Borders  on  Kentucky 
and  the  Ohio  river. 

The  Ohio  river  forms  the  northern  and  the  Big  Sandy  river  the 
western  boundary. 

The  Norfolk  and  Western  railroad  passes  through  the  centre 
from  north  to  south  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  the  Ohio 
River  railroads  along  the  northern  border. 

SOIL. 

Clay  and  sandy  loam,  with  some  limestone.  The  surface  is  gen- 
erally hilly;  the  hills  slope  gently  and  are  not  rugged. 

River  bottom  land  is  abundant  and  very  fertile.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  small  tracts  the  entire  county  is  good  agricultural  land. 

The  fire  and  potters  clays  are  of  superior  quality  and  abundant. 
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There  are  considerable  deposits  of  ochre  and  iron  ore  of  a  good 
quality  is  plentiful. 

Building  sandstone  of  a  good  variety  and  limestone  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  county. 

Natural  gas  appears  to  be  plentiful,  though  it  has  not  been 
utilized. 

Salt  has  been  discovered,  but  the  strength  of  the  brine  has  not 
been  determined. 

WATER. 

The  Ohio  and  Big  Sandy  rivers  on  the  borders;  the  Twelve  Pole 
river  with  its  Right  and  Left  Forks  flowing  through  the  centre. 

Pure  drinking  w^ater  is  plentiful,  there  are  also  numerous  sul- 
phur springs. 

ROADS. 

Are  in  fair  condition;  kept  up  by  enforced  work  of  male  citizen 
and  a  road  tax. 

COAL. 

There  are  several  varieties,  including  excellent  coking,  splint 
and  cannel;  the  veins  are  thick  and  the  deposits  extensive. 

While  the  supply  is  abundant  and  easily  worked,  the  quantity 
mined  is  limited,  being  confined  almost  entirely  to  supplying  the  , 
local  market. 

TIMBER. 

Valuable  commercial  woods  still  cover  three-fourths  of  the 
county.  Large  streams  on  which  timber  can  be  floated  extend 
into  the  forests. 

There  is  exceptionally  fine  oak,  poplar,  ash,  lynn,  beech,  birch, 
maple,  some  walnut  and  pine.  The  supply  of  tanbark  is  inex- 
haustible. 

FUEL. 

Coal  costs  $1.00  per,  ton  at  the  bank  or  mine  and  cut  wood  about 
$1.00  per  cord. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Good  farm  land  costs  from  $10.00  to  $20.00  per  acre.  Tiie  best 
bottom  land  comes  much  higher.  Timber  land  costs  from  $5.00  to 
$10.00  per  acre. 
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FARM   LABOR. 

There  is  an  abundance.  Wages  are  from  50  to  75  cents  per 
day,  including  board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

Corn  and  wheat.  The  average  yield  of  corn  is  30  and  of  wheat 
12  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Oats,  tobacco,  sorghum,  potatoes  and  all  vegetables  are  culti- 
vated. 

Apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums  and  cherries  are  among  the  fruits 
grown. 

Many  of  the  farms  compare  favorably  with  any  in  the  State. 

Good  grazing  districts  are  extensive  and  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep 
are  among  the  products  shipped  to  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  and  other 
markets. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  county  is  practically  in  the  natural  state,  undeveloped,  ex- 
cept along  the  railroads  and  rivers. 

95  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  Americans;  some  Germans 
and  Italians.     The  free  schools  number  149  and  churches  about  61. 

The  educational  and  social  advantages  are  good  and  improving. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Healthful  climate.  Soil  as  a  rule  fertile  and  productive.  Beau- 
tiful bottom  land  for  tillage  and  upland  for  grazing. 

Mineral  resources  are  probably  as  good  as  any  in  the  State  and 
but  partially  developed. 

Timber  is  exceptionally  fine  and  abundant. 

Water  is  plentiful ;  roads  in  fair  condition  and  shipping  facili- 
ties all  that  could  be  expected. 

Good  land  is  cheap.  A  desirable  and  extensive  territory  to  be 
settled. 

WAYNE. 

The  county  seat  and  probably  the  principal  town,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  550.  It  is  situated  on  the  Norfolk  and  Western  railroad, 
21  miles  from  the  Ohio  river  and  but  30  miles  from  Huntington. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 
Wayne  county  has  395,048  acres  of  land  assessed  1896  at  $1,858,- 
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022;  town  lots  assessed  at  $351,474;  buildings  at  $401,455;  per- 
sonal property  at  $650,760;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  prop- 
erty and  of  real  estate,  $3,261,711. 
Personal  property  consists  in  part  of: 

3,792  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $156,883. 
8,544  cattle  "         ''    109,159. 

4,429  sheep  "         "        4,518. 

2,841  hogs  "         ''        8,327. 

27  manufacturing  establishments,  with  $356,226  invested  capital, 
pay  334  employees  $86,499  yearly. 

149  public  schools,  with  6,070  pupils  enrolled  employed   15i 
teachers  in  1896. 

Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $48,025. 
61  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  3,774. 
Value  of  church  property,  $26,650. 
2,157  farms  of  225,941  acres  are  valued  at  $2,226,750. 
6,620  acres  of  land  produced  1890,    42,792  bushels  of  wheat. 
30,432     *'      '*     "  ''  *'       639,393       '*        **  corn. 

5,038     "      *'     "  "  "         50,423       ''        ''  oats. 


WEBSTER  COUNTY. 

Area,  415  square  miles.     Population,  4,783. 

Is  in  the  south  central  part  of  the  State. 

The  Elk  river  flows  through  the  centre  from  the  east  to  the 
northwest. 

The  West  Virginia  and  Pittsburg  railroad  is  in  the  western  por- 
tion, and  the  Holly  River  road,  connecting  with  the  same,  enters 
the  northern  part. 

SOIL. 

Sand  loam,  white  limestone  and  considerable  clay;  as  a  rule  it  is 
fertile  and  productive. 

The  northern  part  is  a  high  plateau,  portions  are  mountainous 
and  rough.  The  greater  portion  is  suitable  for  cultivation  or 
grazing. 

Iron  ore  exists  but  the  extent  of  the  deposits  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. 

Good  qualities  of  fire  clay  exist,  but  have  not  been  utilized. 

There  are  salt  deposits  from  which  considerable  salt  was  for- 
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merly  obtained;  the  industry  will  probably  revive  vrith  the  devel- 
opment of  the  county. 

Limestone  is  found  in  some  sections  and  sand  building  stone. 

WATER. 

Two  large  head  streams  of  the  Gauley  river  in  the  south;  the 
Elk  river  in  the  east,  central  and  northwest;  the  Little  Kanawha 
touches  the  northeast  border.  There  are  numerous  small  streams. 
Pure  drinking  water  is  abundant,  also  mineral  springs  in  differ- 
ent localities. 

ROADS. 

In  fair  condition ;  kept  up  by  a  road  tax  and  enforced  work  of 
male  citizens. 

COAL. 

There  is  abundant  of  the  best  quality.  It  lies  above  the  water 
level  in  good  position  for  mining. 

The  region  is  in  the  New  River  coal  measures  of  excellent 
cannel  and  coking  coal. 

No  commercial  mines  are  now  being  worked;  considerable  is 
mined  for  local  consumption. 

TIMBER. 

The  growth  is  among  the  finest  in  the  State. 

The  oak,  poplar,  black  spruce,  ash,  black  birch,  cherry  and 
other  valuable  woods  were  until  recently  comparatively  untouched. 

Lumbering  operations  are  now  quite  extensive,  but  probably 
four-fifths  of  the  county  is  still  covered  with  the  virgin  growth. 

The  streams  and  railroad  furnish  means  for  getting  the  logs  and 
lumber  out. 

Lumbering  is  now  the  principal  source  of  wealth. 

FUEL. 

Coal  costs  about  $1.25  per  ton  and  cut  wood  from  75  cents  to 
$1.00  per  cord. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Good  farm  land  is  from  $10.00  to  $12.00  per  acre  and  timber 
land  about  th^  same  price. 
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FARM  LABOR. 

In  most  sections  the  supply  is  abundant.  Wages  are  75  cents 
per  day,  including  board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

Corn ;  the  average  yield  is  about  80  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  sold 
last  year  from  30  to  50  cents  per  bushel.  Hay  is  the  second  most 
important  crop,  the  yield  being  1^  tons  to  the  acre. 

Oats,  buckwheat,  rye  and  potatoes  are  among  the  staple  crops. 

Vegetables  and  fruits,  especially  apples,  do  well  in  certain  sec- 
tions. 

Cattle  and  sheep  raising  is  probably  the  most  important  agricul- 
tural pursuit. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  county  is  not  thickly  settled ;  there  are  a  number  of  "towns, 
but  vast  tracts  are  practically  in  the  natural  state. 

The  inhabitants  are  sociable,  fairly  well  educated  and  prosper- 
ous ;  98  per  cent,  are  Americans,  there  being  a  few  Germans  and 
Irish. 

There  are  75  free  schools  and  29  churches. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  climate  is  healthful  and  the  soil  as  a  rule  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive. 

Natural  grasses  grow  well  and  cattle  raising  is  profitable. 

Well  supplied  with  coal  and  other  minerals  that  bid  fair  to  pro- 
duce wealth  as  developed. 

The  forests  are  magnificent  and  extensive. 

Lumbering  is  now  the  principal  industry  with  agriculture. and 
mining  for  the  future. 

Shipping  facilities  are  fair. 

It  is  one  of  the  counties  that  has  been  but  slightly  developed. 

ADDISON. 

The  county  seat,  has  a  population  of  400.  It  is  conveniently 
situated  near  the  centre  of  the  county.  The  Webster  Mineral 
Springs  are  located  here.  The  springs  are  1,430  feet  above  the  sea 
level  and  is  a  health  resort  of  considerable  reputation. 
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FACTS  AND  FIGURES.    ' 

Webster  county  has  898,831  acres  of  land  assessed  1896  at  $1,- 
007,908;  town  lots  assessed  at  $18,928;  buildings  at  $64,500;  per- 
sonal property  at  $179,200;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  prop- 
erty and  of  real  estate,  $1,256,751. 
Personal  property  consists  in  part  of : 

1,575  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $33,060. 
.   3,065  cattle  **         **  .  25,525. 

4,830  sheep  '*         *'      4,627. 

1,212  hogs  '*         "      1,758. 

75  public  schools,  with  1,974  pupils  enrolled,  employed  76  teach- 
ers in  1896. 

Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $17,792. 

29  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  1,175. 

Value  of  church  property,  $4,325. 

767  farms  of  104,689  acres,  are  valued  at  $756,740. 

957  acres  of  land  produced  1890,    5,546  bushels  of  wheat. 
4,457     "      "     "  "  "      84,222      "         "  corn. 

1,163     ''      ''     "  "  ''      12,520      "         ''  oats. 


WETZEL  COUNTY. 

Area,  550  square  miles.     Population,  16,841. 

Is  situated  in  the  north  central  part  of  the  State. 

The  Ohio  river  and  the  Ohio  River  r&ilroad  skirt  the  northwest 
boundary.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  passes  through  the 
northeast  section. 

SOIL. 

Dark  loam  and  clay,  some  limestone  and  gravel ;  very  productive. 
,  Principally  rolling  in  character,  some  sections  hilly;  practically 
all  lies  well  for  cultivation. 

Natural  gas  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  southern  and 
eastern  section ;  it  is  piped  to  Pittsburg  and  other  points. 

Oil  has  been  discovered  in  paying  quaL titles,  principally  in  the 
southern  section. 

There  is  considerable  limestone  and  plenty  of  good  building 
sandstone  and  building  sand. 
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WATER. 

The  Ohio  river;  Big  Fishing  creek  and  the  north  and  south 
fork  of  the  same. 

The  supply  is  plentiful  and  drinking  water  is  pure  and  whole- 
some. 

ROADS. 

Ordinarily  in  good  condition ;  kept  up  by  road  tax  and  work  of 
male  citizens. 

COAL. 

There  is  a  supply  of  good  coal  in  workable  quantities.  It  has 
not  been  developed,  the  production  being  confined  to  the  local  de- 
mand. 

TIMBER. 

Most  of  it  has  been  marketed.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  wood- 
land and  possibly  one-third  of  the  area  is  covered  with  valuable 
mercantile  forests. 

White  oak  is  the  principal  wood  standing;  there  is  considerable 
poplar,  walnut,  hickory  and  sugar  maple. 

FUEL. 

Coal  costs  $1.50  per  ton  and  wood  about  $1.00  per  cord. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Good  farm  land  sells  for  $25.00  per  acre  and  timber  land  for 
$20.00. 

FARM  LABOR. 

The  supply  is  about  equal  to  the  demand.  Wages  are  $15.00 
per  month,  including  board. 

PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

Corn;  the  yield  is  about  40  bushels  to  the  acre;  it  sells  for  40 
cents  a  bushel. 

The  average  yield  of  wheat  last  year  was  12  bushels,  oats  20 
bushels,  potatoes  35  bushels  and  hay  1^  tons  to  the  acre. 

The  timothy,  clover  and  blue  grass  hay  is  exceptionally  fine. 
Buckwheat  and  tobacco  are  also  among  the  staple  crops. 
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Owing  to  the  proximity  of  cities,  vegetables  and  fruits  are  cul- 
tivated extensively. 

Cattle  raising  ranks  among  the  most  important  of  the  agricul- 
tural interests. 

Cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  are  raised  in  large  numbers. 

The  wool  crop  is  especially  fine  and  of  great  value. 

Dairy  products  and  poultry  are  also  important. 

The  cattle  and  produce  is  shipped  largely  to  the  Pittsburg, 
Wheeling  and  Baltimore  markets. 

Shipping  facilities  are  good. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  county  is  comparatively  well  settled;  the  inhabitants  are  as 
a  rule  well  educated;  the  larger  portion  are  prosperous  farmers. 
About  90  per  cent,  are  Americans.  The  foreigners  are  princi- 
pally German  and  Irish. 

There  are  123  free  schools  and  52  churches  and  a  number  of  fra- 
ternal organizations. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Fertile  soil;  beautiful  climate;  good  water  supply;  excellent 
markets  in  easy  reach ;  abundant  supply  of  natural  gas  and  oil ; 
large  deposits  of  coal. 

Cattle  and  sheep  raising  are  especially  profitable. 

Ranks  among  the  best  agricultural  counties. 

Good  farming  land  can  be  purchased  at  slight  cost. 

Natural  gas,  oil  and  agriculture  are  the  principal  sources  of 
wealth. 

New  Martinsville  and  Burton  are  the  principal  towns. 

NEW  MARTINSVILLE. 

The  county  seat,  has  a  population  of  700.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Ohio  river  and  the  Ohio  River  railroad  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  county. 

BURTON. 

Is  an  important  town  in  the  eastern  section.  It  is  on  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  railroad  and  is  a  convenient  shipping  point  for 
produce  intended  foi  the  eastern  markets. 
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FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Wetzel  county  has  228,676  acres  of  land  assessed  1896  at  $1,747,- 
836;  town  lots  assessed  at  $61,941 ;  buildings  at  $320,000;  personal 
property  at  $630,119;  total  assessed  value  all  personal  property 
and  of  real  estate,  $2,759,956. 

Personal  property  consists  in  part  of : 

4,915  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $104,299. 

6,207  cattle  "         "      58,208. 

10,360  sheep  *'         "        5,621. 

1,334  hogs  "      /'        5,886. 

28  nianufacturing  establishments  with  $131,468  invested  capital, 

pay  142  employees  $32,442  yearly. 

123  public  schools,  with  5,059  pupils  enrolled,  employed  130 
teachers  in  1896. 

Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $54,295. 
52  churchei,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  2,264. 
Value  of  church  property,  $28,900. 
1,695  farms  of  167,549  acres  are  valued  at  $3,863,190. 
10,322  acres  of  land  produced  1890,  122,476  bushels  of  wheat. 
16,081     ''      ''     ''  "  "      453,981       "         "  corn. 

4,760    "      ''     ''  "  "        98,928      "        "  oats, 


WIRT  COUNTY. 

Area,  290  square  miles.     Population,  9,411. 

Is  in  the  central  western  portion  of  the  State. 

The  Little  Kanawha  river  running  through  the  centre  from  the 
southeast  to  the  northwest  is  navigable  for  steamboats. 

A  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  almost  touches  the 
northern  border,  and  a  branch  of  the  Ohio  River  railroad  ruDS 
within  easy  reach  of  the  southern  border.  The  Little  Kanawha 
River  railroad  that  is  now  being  constructed  enters  the  county  from 
the  northeast. 

SOIL. 

Principally  red  clay  and  limestone.     Is  an  excellent  fertile  agri^ 
cultural  soil. 
Great  deal  of  river  and  creek  bottom  land. 
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The  surface  is  rolling,  hills  slope  gently,  and  the  valleys  are 
broad. 

There  are  extensive  deposits  of  a  good  quality  of  iron  ore. 

The  oil  wells  have  been  utilized  for  many  years  and  still  pro- 
duce in  paying  quantities. 

Building  sandstone  and  limestone,  also  fire  and  potters  clays  are 
found  in  considerable  quantities. 

WATER. 

The  Little  Kanawha  river  and  its  tributaries,  of  which  Hughes 
river.  Reedy,  Spring,  West  Fork,  and  Tucker  creeks  are  the  most 
important* 

The  supply  is  abundant  and  of  a  good  quality* 

ROADS. 
In  fair  condition. 

COAL. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  an  excellent  quality  but  it  lies  deep 
and  cannot  be  easily  worked. 

The  veins  of  surface  coal  are  not  thick  enough  to  justify  com- 
merical  mining.  The  deep  veins  will  evidently,  at  some  future 
day,  be  worked. 

There  is  considerable  mined  for  local  use. 

TIMBER. 

Most  of  the  commercial  timber  has  been  cut.  There  is  possibly 
one-tenth  of  the  original  growth  standing. 

Oak  and  poplar  are  the  principal  woods,  some  beech  and  pine. 

FUEL. 

Coal  costs  $1.75  per  ton  and  wood  $1.00  per  cord. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

Very  desirable  farm  land  can  be  bought  for  $15.00  or  $20.00  per 
acre.  Timber  land  costs  from  $10.00  to  $25.00  per  acre  according 
to  the  location  and  wood. 

FARM  LABOR. 

The  supply  is  abundant,  Wages  are  50  cents  per  day,  with 
board. 
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PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

Corn  and  wheat.  The  yield  of  corn,  on  the  average,  is  S5 
bushels  and  wheat  12  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Corn  sold  for  25  and  wheat  90  cents  per  bushel  last  year. 

The  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  a  great  variety  of  crops. 

Potatoes,  tobacco,  oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  garden  vegetables,  ap- 
ples, peaches,  plums,  cherries  and  grapes  are  among  the  staple 
products. 

Grazing  is  probably  the  most  important  agricultural  pursuit. 

The  natural  grasses  grow  well.  Cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  wool, 
some  fowls,  dairy  and  other  products  are  shipped,  principally  to 
the  Pittsburg  market. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  inhabitants  are  fairly  well  educated  and  prosperous,  about 
95  per  cent,  of  them  are  Americans. 

There  are  a  number  of  important  towns  and  villages,  though 
there  is  no  railroad  and  communication  is  confined  to  the  country 
roads  which  are  in  fair  condition. 

There  are  70  free  schools  and  35  churches  scattered  through  the 
county. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Healthful  climate  and  productive  soil,  well  adapted  to  general 
farming.     River  bottom  land  is  abundant. 

Mineral  deposits  are  extensive. 

Water  supply  is  abundant. 

Shipping  facilities  are  fair,  and  about  to  be  further  improved. 

Grazing  districts  are  extensive  and  of  the  very  best. 

Agriculture,  especially  cattle  raising,  is  the  principal  source  of 
wealth. 

ELIZABETH. 

The  county  seat,  is  situated  on  the  Little  Kanawha  river  about 
26  miles  by  boat  to  the  nearest  railroad.  It  has  a  population  of 
700,  and  will  be  of  increased  importance  with  the  completion  of 
the  railroad  now  being  constructed. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Wirt  county  has  148,447  acres  oif  land  assessed  1896  at  $914,308; 
town  lots  assessed  at  934,715;  buildings  at  $161,688;  personal 
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property  at  $196,879;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  property 
and  of  real  estate,  $1,307,240. 

Personal  property  consists  in  part  of : 

2,125  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $53,822. 
2,791  cattle  "         ''    28,078. 

8,240  sheep  "         '*      3,255. 

316  hogs  "         '' ■    1,036. 

20  manufacturing  establishments,  with  $150,570  invested  capi- 
tal, pay  211  employees  $56,240  yearly. 

70  public  schools,  with  2,850  pupils  enrolled,  employed  75  teach- 
ers in  1896. 

Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $32,038. 

35  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  1,979. 

Value  of  church  property,  $18,300. 

1,124  farms  of  120,586  acres  are  valued  at  $1,536,240. 

5,043  acres  of  land  produced  1890,    44,457  bushels  of  wheat. 

8,569     "      "     ''  "  *'       162,723      "        "  corn. 

1,607    "      "     "  "  "         22,473      "        ''  oats. 


WOOD  COUNTY. 

Area,  375  square  miles.     Population,  28,612. 

Is  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.    Borders  on  the  Ohio  river. 

The  Little  Kanawha  river  passes  through  the  centre  from  the 
southeast  to  the  northwest. 

The  Ohio  River  railroad  and  the  Ohio  river  form  the  northern 
and  western  boundary  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  passes 
through  the  centre  from  east  to  west, 

SOIL. 

Sandy  loam  in  the  bottom  land;  considerable  clay  in  the  uplands. 
Is  very  fertile. 

Large  portion  is  river  bottom,  the  rest  is  rolling  and  somewhat 
hilly. 

The  first  oil  produced  in  the  State  was  discovered  here.  Vast 
quantities  have  been  and  are  now  being  produced.  Natural  gas  is 
also  found  in  paying  quantities. 

An  excellent  variety  of  fire  clay  is  found  in  large  deposits.     It 
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is  utilized  largely  in  the  pottery  works  at  Parkersburg  and  else- 
where. 

Sandstone,  which  is  abundant,  is  valuable  for  building  purposes 
and  the  manufacture  of  grindstones.  It  is  utilized  and  its  value 
is  increasing. 

Iron  ore  of  a  good  quality  is  found  in  considerable  quantities. 

WATER.  • 

The  Kanawha  and  Ohio  rivers,  Worthington  creek,  Neals  run. 
Pond  run  and  numerous  small  streams. 
The  supply  is  abundant;  drinking  water  is  wholesome. 

ROADS. 

In  fair  condition;  kept  up  by  road  tax  of  40  cents  on  $100  valu- 
ation. 

COAL. 

The  deposits  of  surface  coal  are  not  extensive  enough  to  justify 
commercial  mining.     There  is  considerable  mined  for  local  con 
sumption. 

Beneath  the  surface  the  entire  county  is  underlaid  with  good 
coal. 

TIMBER. 

About  half  the  county  is  still  covered  with  a  valuable  growth. 
Considerable  has  been  marketed. 

White  and  black  oak,  poplar,  hickory  and  yellow  pine  are  the 
principal  varieties  now  standing. 

FUEL. 

Coal  costs  $1.50  per  ton  and  wood  about  $1.25  per  cord. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

The  average  cost  of  farm  land  is  $20.00  per  acre.  In  some  sec- 
tions the  land  is  very  desirable  and  costs  as  much  as  $50.00  and 
even  more  per  acre.  Timber  land  costs  from  $15.00  to  $20.00  per 
acre. 

FARM  LABOR. 

In  some  sections  there  is  a  demand  for  good  labor.  Wages 
range  about  $13.00  per  month,  with  board. 
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Corn  and  wheat.  In  the  bottom  land  corn  will  average  50  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Corn  sold  for  30  and  wheat  75  to  80  cents  per  bushel 
last  year. 

Some  of  the  best  farming  land  in  the  State  is  here  and  the  crops 
are  large  and  diversified. 

The  cereals,  potatoes,  melons  and  garden  products  of  all  kinds 
grow  easily. 

Apples,  peaches  and  other  fruits  are  cultivated. 

Hay  is  an  important  product.  There  are  exceptionally  fine 
grazing  districts  in  the  uplands.  Cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  wool  are 
among  the  staple  products. 

Shipping  facilities  are  good  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  pro- 
ducts are  sent  to  Wheeling,  Pittsburg  and  other  markets. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  educational  facilities  are  fully  up  tcf  the  average,  there  be- 
ing 127  free  schools  and  a  number  of  private  institutions.  There 
are  also  87  churches  of  various  denominations. 

The  inhabitants  are  generally  well  educated  and  prosperous. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES 

Climate  is  healthful;  water  abundant;  soil  fertile  and  shipping 
facilities  by  both  land  and  water  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Some  of  the  best  farming  land  in  the  State  is  in  this  county. 
The  crops  of  vegetables  and  melons  are  especially  fine. 

Large  tracts  of  excellent  grazing  land. 

Extensive  deposits  of  natural  gas,  oil  and  minerals. 

Has  one  of  the  large  cities  of  the  State;  is  comparatively  well 
settled.     Social  advantages  are  good  and  rapidly  improving. 

PARKERSBURG. 

Is  the  most  important  city  and  the  county  seat.  It  had  a  popu- 
lation of  8,408  in  1890  but  has  been  increasing  rapidly. 

It  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the 
Ohio  River  railroads.  It  is  a  flourishing  city  of  importance  as  a 
railroad,  commercial,  manufacturing  and  shipping  point.  It  has 
a  diversity  of  manufacturing  interests,  and  is  supplied  with  gas, 
water  works,  electricity,  fire  department,  good  sewerage,  paved 
streets,  street  railway,  handsome  public  buildings  and  stores  and 
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residences  and  national  banks;  in  fact  all  the  requirements  for  a 
completed  city. 

FACTS  AND  FI( JUKES. 

Wood  county  has  229,082  acres  of  land  assessed  1896  at  $2,407,- 
420;  town  lots  assessed  at  $1,790,070;  buildings  at  $2,818,475;  per- 
sonal property  at  $8,948,G75;  total  assessed  value,   all  personal 
property  and  of  real  estate,  $10, 459,()88. 
Personal  property  consists  in  })art  of: 

5,839  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  $194,830. 
7,195  cattle  "         "      97,000. 

7,04f)  sheep  "         "        7,580. 

740hoo-s  "         "       -4,010. 

172  manufacturingestablishments  with  $2,882,455  invested  capi- 
tal, pay  1,407  employees  $591,137  yearly. 

127  public  schools,  vrith  4,946   pupils  enrolled,  employed  136 
teachers  in  1896. 

Value  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  $59,301. 
87  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  7,810. 
Value  of  church  property,  $267,950. 
2,815  farms  of  199,749  acres  are  valued  at  $4,914,490. 
13,124  acres  of  land  produced  1890,  141,695  bushels  of  wheat. 
16,691     "      ''     "  "  "      433,127       ''         ''  corn. 

4,144     "      -     "  "  "        69,507       ''         '*  oats. 


WYOMING  COUNTY. 

Area,  600  square  miles.     Population,  6,247. 

Is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  touching  Virginia 
in  the  west. 

The  Guyandotte  river  Hows  through  the  centre  from  east  to  west. 

The  Norfolk  and  Western  railroad  forms  the  southwestern 
border. 

SOIL. 

Principally  clay  and  sandy  loam ;  considerable  free  stone.  Fer- 
tile, valleys  particularly  so. 

Much  of  the  land  is  rolling  in  character;  portions  are  rough  and 
mountainous. 

There  is  considerable  iron  and  slate,  also  abundance  of  good 
building  sandstone  and  lire  clay. 
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WATER. 

The  Guyandotte  river  and  its  trihutaries,  that  extend  in  every 
direction,  give  a  bountiful  siipph\ 

KOADS. 

Are  in  a  fair  condition ;  kept  up  by  enforced  work  of  male  citizens. 

C»AL. 

It  is  probable  that  the  sii})ply  and  the  variety  is  greater  than  in 
any  other  county  of  the  State. 

Every  variety  except  anthracite  is  found.  The  veins  are  heavy 
and  lie  so  they  would  be  easy  to  work. 

Every  resident  of  the  county  has  his  own  coal  bank.  There  is 
hardly  a  spot  that  is  not  w^ithin  a  mile  of  a  coal  vein. 

There  are  no  commercial  mines;  the  quantity  mined  has  been 
confined  entirely  to  the  local  demand. 

With  the  construction  of  proposed  railroads  it  wull  be  one  of  the 
most  important  mining  regions  of  the  State. 

TIMBER. 

The  lumber  operations  have  not  been  extensive.  From  five- 
sixths  to  seven-eighths  of  the  county  is  still  covered  with  a  mag- 
nificent virgin  growth. 

The  woods  are  exceptionally  fine.  Poplar,  oak,  hemlock,  chest- 
nut and  hickory  are  abundant;  there  is  also  considerable  walnut. 

Facilities  for  floating  out  logs  are  good. 

FUEL. 

Almost  every  resident  owns  woodland  or  coal  bank,  and  com- 
paratively little  of  either  is  sold.  Coal  is  quoted  at  75  cents  per 
ton  and  wood  at  $1.00  per  cord. 

COST  OF  LAND. 

The  best  farm  land  averages  $:i'5.00  per  acre;  good  land  can  be 
bought  for  $10.00  per  acre.  Timber  land  costs  from  $5.00  to 
$10.00  per  acre,  some  of  the  ])e>st  going  as  high  as  $25.00  or  $30.00. 

FAKM  LABOK. 

There  is  an  abundant  supply.  Wages  are  from  50  to  75  cents 
per  day,  including  board. 
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PRINCIPAL  CROP. 

Corn, the  average  yield  for  the  county  is  about  30  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

While  the  larger  part  of  the  county,  as  it  is  cleared  of  timber, 
makes  good  farming  land,  the  agricultural  products  have  not,  as 
yet,  assumed  large  proportions. 

The  cereals  and  fruits,  particularly  apples  and  peaches,  also 
vegetables,  do  well;  they  are  all  cultivated  and  to  some  extent 
shipped. 

The  hilly  sections  are  especially  adapted  and  are  largley  de- 
voted to  grazing.  Cattle,  sheep  and  wool  promise  to  be  among  the 
most  important  products. 

SOCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

This  is  one  of  the  undeveloped  but  naturally  rich  counties  of  the 
State.  There  are  a  number  of  towns  and  villages,  some  of  them 
quite  large,  but  in  the  entire  district  there  are  only  about  10  in- 
habitants to  the  square  mile.  Extensive  tracts  are  open  for  settle- 
ment and  development. 

There  are  76  free  schools  and  21  churches.  As  a  rule  the  inhab- 
itants are  fairly  well  educated  and  prosperous..  About  95  per 
cent,  are  Americans. 

GENERAL  ADVANTAGES. 

High  altitude,  healthful,  invigorating  climate.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  water ;  soil  is  fertile  and  the  greater  portion  well 
adapted  to  cultivation. 

Good  grazing  land  is  abundant. 

Forests  are  extensive  and  of  the  finest  wood. 

Supply  of  coal  is  practically  unlimited  and  easily  worked. 

Agriculture  and  lumbering  are  now  the  principal  sources  of 
wealth,  with  mining  to  assume  an  important  place  in  the  future. 

Land,  fuel  and  all  the  necessities  of  life  are  cheap. 

A  very  de.nrable  county  for  settlement. 

OCEANA. 

The  county  seat,  is  situated  on  the  Clear  Fork  of  the  Guyandotte 
river,  15  miles  from  the  Norfolk  and  Western  railroad.  It  has  a 
population  of  420.     The  distance  to  Huntington  is  184  miles. 
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FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

Wyoming  county  has  860,061  acres  of  land  assessed  1896  at  $1,- 
670,115;  town  lots  assessed  at  $2,559;  buildings  at  $62,615;  personal 
property  at  ;?  144,924;  total  assessed  value,  all  personal  property 
and  of  real  estate,  $1,880,211. 

Personal  property  consists  in  part  of : 

1,344  horses  and  mules  assessed  at  ^544, 708. 
8,795  cattle  "        "    36,469. 

3,309  sheep  '*        '*      8,561. 

1,410  hogs  "        *'      2,459. 

76  public  schools,  with  2,293  pupils  enrolled,  employed  76  teach- 
ers in  1896. 

Yalue  of  school  houses  and  school  property,  i>15,775. 

21  churches,  all  denominations,  have  a  membership  of  1,151. 

Yalue  of  church  property,  1^2,000. 

862  farms  of  119,525  acres  are  valued  at  ;S944,440. 

964  acres  of  land  produced  1890,     4,749  bushels  of  wheat. 
8,737     "      "     "  "  **      135,820      *V       "  corn. 

2,883    "      "     "  "  "       25,161      ''        "  oats. 


I^ARX  IV. 

REPORT  OP  FACTORY  INSPECTION. 


THE  INSPECTION   OF  FACTORIES  AND  WORK^ 

SHOPS. 

Section  4  of  the  law  creating  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  requires  that 
*'the  Commissioner  shall,  once  in  each  year,  visit  and  inspect  the 
principal  factories  and  worskhops  of  the  State  *  *  *  *  and 
make  true  report  of  the  result  of  his  inspection.'' 

Together  with  a  list  of  questions,  relative  to  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  provisions  for  separate  water 
closets  for  male  and  female  employees,  guarding  of  belting,  shaft- 
ing, gearing,  etc. ,  protection  at  elevator  openings,  and  provision 
for  escape  in  case  of  fire,  the  following  inspection  blank  was  used 
and  this  report  shows  establishments  inspected  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor,  as  required  by  law. 

Statk  of  West  Virginia, 
BuiiEAU  OF  Labor,  FACTORY  INSPECTION. 

I.  V.  Barton,  Commifiswrjer, 

Date 


Firm  or  Corporation , 

Industry Established . 

Location County 

Character  of  goods  manufactured 

Value  of  buildings,  ground  and  machinery 

Number  of  buildings Description 

Power — Steam Water Electricity.  . 

Total  horse  power Number  of  boilers , 

Number  males  employed Females Total . .  . 

Number  of  weeks  in  operation,  past  year. 

Commissioner's  notes 


I  hereby  certify,  that  personal  inspection  of  this  establishment 
has  been  made,  this  date,  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  the 
above  information  has  been  officially  given. 
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The  law  providing  for  the  inspection  of  the  industrial  establish- 
ments of  West  Virginia  is  inadequate,  as  the  power  of  the  Commis- 
sioner is  limited  to  investigation. 

The  real  duty  of  a  factory  inspector  is  to  enforce  the  laws.  He 
must  see  that  certain  restrictions  of  law  are  obeyed,  that  childi^en 
of  certain  ages  must  not  be  employed,  that  guards  must  be  attached 
to  dangerous  machines  and  in  case  of  refusal  to  comply  with  his 
orders,  it  involves  upon  him  to  prosecute  the  offenders  before  the 
proper  courts  or  magistrates. 

These  duties,  it  is  apparent,  are  antagonistic  to  the  work  of  the 
Labor  Commissioner,  as  he  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
good  will  of  the  employers,  to  secure  information,  while  the  in- 
spector has  frequently  to  oppose  the  latter 's  wishes. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  duties  of  the  commissioner  and  those  of 
a  factory  inspector,  are  in  no  way  harmonious,  as  the  work  of  fac- 
tory inspection  and  enforcement  of  labor  laws,  may  often  bring 
him  into  conflict  with  the  persons  on  whom  he  must  depend  for 
reliable  statistics,  or  upon  whose  sense  of  fairness,  may  rest  the 
policy  of  arbitrating  wage  or  other  difficulties,  in  labor  contro- 
versies. 

Under  the  present  law,  no  power  is  given  to  enforce  labor  legis- 
lation or  prosecute  offenders. 

I  would  recommend  that  a  law  be  passed,  making  efficient  pro- 
visions for  the  inspection  of  factories  and  workshops,  providing, 
for  the  guarding  of  belting,  shafting,  etc. ,  the  reporting  of  acci- 
dents to  employees,  the  prohibition  of  the  cleaning  of  machinery 
when  in  motion,  provision  for  escape  in  case  of  fire,  the  ventila- 
tion of  factories,  provision  for  separate  water  closets  for  male  and 
female  employees  and  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  factory 
inspector,  whose  salary  should  not  be  less  than  ^1,000  per  year, 
with  an  allowance  of  not  less  than  ^500  per  year  for  contingent 
expenses,  who  should  report  annually  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  and  who  should  have  power  to  enforce  the  law  and  prose- 
cute all  violations,  before  the  proper  judicial  authorities. 

The  extent  and  importance  of  factory  inspection  in  the  United 
States,  is  shown  in  the  following  interesting  report: 


TH5  INSPECTION   OF   TACTOKIES  AND  WORK- 
SHOPS IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


BY  W.   F.  WILLOUGHBY,  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 


It  is  important  at  the  very  outset  to  state  clearly  what  is  meant 
by  factory  inspection  in  the  United  States,  for,  as- will  be  seen 
when  the  legislation  by  which  inspection  of  factories  has  been 
provided  for  is  considered,  the  true  function  of  factory  inspection 
has  by  no  means  been  invariably  understood,  even  by  those  enact- 
ing the  laws  or  by  those  to  whom  the  duties  of  inspection  were 
intrusted. 

Factory  inspection  has  followed  and  has  grown  in  consequence 
of  the  enactment  of  laws  regulating  the  condition  of  labor  in  fac- 
tories and  workshops.  A  little  consideration  will  show  that  these 
two  classes  of  legislation  are  entirely  different  in  character.  The 
province  of  the  first  is  to  specify  conditions;  of  the  second,  to  see 
that  they  are  enforced.  The  name  of  inspection  is  in  some  respects 
misleading.  The  real  duty  of  factory  inspectors  is  to  enforce 
laws.  .  Their  powers  of  inspection  are  but  incidental  to  this  duty, 
and  are  exercised  in  order  that  the  latter  may  be  more  efficiently 
performed.  Yet,  in  the  majority  of  the  States  having  factory-in- 
spection laws,  the  inspection  of  factories  was  first  provided  for, 
and  the  power  of  issuing  orders  directing  factory  operators  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  the  laws,  or  at  least  the  granting  to  the 
inspectors  of  adequate  powers  for  enforcing  them  through  judicial 
action,  was  only  granted  later  as  the  necessity  for  such  powers  be- 
came evident.  In  a  word,  the  inspector  of  factories  is  primarily 
a  police  officer  with  special  duties. 

The  failure  to  recognize  this  essential  character  of  the  inspectors 
has  retarded  the  development  of  factory  inspection,  not  only 
through  the  failure  to  give  them  adequate  powers,  but  by  attach- 
ing the  duties  of  these  officers  to  other  bureaus,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  work  of  both. 

As  regards  the  field  of  duties  properly  coming  within  the  pro- 
vince of  inspectors  of  factories,  there  is,  of  course,  opportunity 
for  a  wide  range  of  difi'erence  of  opinion.  Speaking  generally, 
their  duty  is  to  enforce  labor  laws  so  far  as  they  relate  to  factory 
work.  Beyond  this,  however,  there  are  a  number  of  laws  relating 
to  factories  and  workshops  the  enforcement  of  which  would  seem 
to  fall  equally,  if  not  to  a  greater  extent,  within  the  duties  of  other 
officers. 

First,  for  instancee,  are  those  relating  to  the  construction  of  fac- 
^ry  buildings-^the  requirement  that  fire-resisting  materials  be 
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used,  etc.  The  ent'orcement  of  these  obligations  belongs  primarily 
to  the  office  of  inspector  of  buildings. 

Secondly,  matters  relating  to  the  nygiene  and  satiitary  condition 
of  factories — their  proper  ventilation,  heating,  and  lighting — are 
duties  usually  intrusted  to  health  officers. 

Thirdly,  a  most  important  State  duty  is  that  of  the  inspection 
of  steam  boilers  and  tne  examination  of  engineers  and  firemen  to 
insure  that  proper  persons  are  given  control  over  them.  This  duty 
can  be  given  to  a  special  officer — the  inspector  of  steam  boilers^^ 
or  intrusted  to  the  factory  inspectors. 

A  fourth  field  of  inspection  is  that  of  minesi,  as  in  a  few  States 
where  this  industry  is  not  of  great  importance  the  inspector  of  fac- 
tories has  been  made  the  inspector  of  mines  as  well. 

Finally  the  field  of  inspection  has  in  cases — notably  in  Massa- 
chusetts— been  greatly  enlarged  by  including  public  buildings, 
school  houses,  churches,  hotels,  theaters,  etc.,  among  the  buildings 
that  should  be  inspected  by  the  factory  inspectors.  In  these  cases 
the  provisions  to  be  enforced  relate  principally  to  the  provision  of 
fire  escapes  and  of  proper  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation  ar- 
rangements. 

It  is  inevitable  that  in  the  difi'erent  States  the  enforcement  of 
these  laws  should  be  intrusted  to  different  agencies.  In  the  ac- 
count that  follows,  therefore,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  inspec- 
tion is  considered  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  performed  by  factory  in- 
spectors. A  complete  showing  of  the  extent  of  inspection,  except 
as  regards  the  enforcement  of  labor  laws  proper,  therefore,- is  not 
here  made.  Thus,  for  example,  it  will  he  seen  that  in  a  few  in- 
stances factory  inspectors  are  required  to  inspect  steam  boilers. 
It  does  not  follow  that  these  are  the  only  States  performing  this 
duty.  Others  may  do  the  same  through  special  inspectors  of 
boilers. 

A  still  further  diffusion  of  inspection  work  occurs  from  the  fact 
that  laws  are  frequently  passed  relating  only  to  the  larger  cities, 
the  enforcement  of  which  is  left  to  municipal  officers.  There  are 
thus  laws  relating  specially  to  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  to  large  cities  in  other  States. 

This  splitting  up  of  the  work  of  inspection,  however,  applies 
only  to  what  may  be  called  the  supplementary  duties  of  factory 
inspectors.  This  is  in  no  way  true  of  factory  inspection  proper, 
and  the  description  of  the  organization  and  operations  of  factory 
inspection  that  follows  gives  a  complete  idea  of  the  extent  of  fac- 
tory inspection  proper  in  the  Ignited  States. 

HISTORY   OF    THE   INSPECTION   OF   FACTORIES   AND 
WORKSHOPS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  official  inspection  factories 
and  workshops  in  the  United  States  is  like  that  of  the  history  of 
all  social  legislation.     One  State  has  led  the  way  by  the  enactment 
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of  tentative  measures,  which  it  has  afterwards  developed  as  dic- 
tated by  experience.  Other  States  have  profited  by  the  example 
and  have  taken  similar  steps.  The  moral  influence  of  the  action 
of  States  upon  each  other  in  the  United  States  is  great.  A  move- 
ment at  first  grows  slowly,  but  as  State  after  State  adopts  similar 
measures  the  pressure  upon  others  to  do  likewise  becomes  stronger, 
and  the  movement  tends  to  advance  at  a  conKtantly  increasing  rate. 

In  the  field  of  the  inspection*  of  factories  we  are  now  in  the  midst 
of  such  a  movement.  Factory  inspection  in  the  United  States  is 
of  comparatively  recent  development.  Though  Massachusetts,  the 
first  State  to  take  steps  in  this  direction,  enacted  its  first  law  pro- 
viding for  the  inspection  of  factories  in  LsTT,  it  was  not  until  six. 
years  later,  or  in  1888,  that  its  example  was  followed  l)y  another 
State.  New  Jersey.  Wisconsin  in  the  same  year  provided  for  in- 
spection through  its  bureau  of  labor.  Ohio  followed  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  1884.  The  movement,  however,  once  fairly  started 
has  spread  with  increasing  rapidity.  In  J  886  New  York  provided 
for  factury  inspection.  In  18S7  Connecticut,  Minnesota  and  Maine 
did  likewise.  These  were  followed  by  Pennsylvania  in  1889,  Mis- 
souri and  Tennessee  in  18J)1,  Illinois  and  Michigan  in  1898,  and 
Rhode  Island  in  1894.  There  are  therefore  at  the  present  time 
fourteen  States  that  have  made  some  provision  for  factory  inspec- 
tion. 

Fourteen  States  out  of  forty-five  is.  of  course,  a  small  propor- 
tion. As  has  been  stated,  however,  it  is  not  a  completed  move- 
ment that  is  being  studied.  We  are  rather  in  the  position  of  one 
who  in  the  midst  of  action  stops  to  look  back  and  see  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  order  ])etter  to  determine  his  course  for  the  future. 

In  considering  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  moreover,  a  com- 
parison should  be  made  not  with  the  total  number  of  States,  but 
rather  with  the  States  in  which  the  manufacturing  industry  is 
largely  developed.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  of  the  New  England 
and  Middle  States,  all  of  which  are  manufacturing  States,  the 
smaller  States  alone, — New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Delaware,  and 
Maryland — have  no  inspection.  In  the  Middle  Western  States, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  have 
inspection  officers.  The  far  Western  and  the  Southern  States,  if 
we  except  the  slight  measure  of  ins])ection  in  Tennessee,  are  abso- 
lutely unrepresented.  In  these  States,  however,  the  manufactur- 
ing interests  are  but  little  developed. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  growth  of  factory 
inspection  lies  not  only  in  the  creation  of  new  departments  in 
different  States,  but  in  the  enlargement  of  the  powders  and  the 
broadening  of  the  scope  of  the  work  of  inspection  services  after 
they  have  once  been  initiatcnl.  The  principal  development  of  fac- 
tory inspection  is  found  in  the  development  of  each  particular 
bureau. 

An  appreciation  of  this  development,  therefore  can  only  be  had 
by  studying  the  development  of  factory  inspection  in  each  State  in 
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which  action  has  been  taken   after  which  the  general  features  of 
the  movement  can  be  summarized. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  holds  the  pre-eminent  place  among 
the  States  as  regards  social  legislation.  Just  as  it  has  been  the  first 
to  create  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  thus  setting  an  example  that 
has  been  followed  by  two-thirds  of  the  other  States  and  several  for- 
eign governments,  the  first  to  establish  a  State  board  of  arbitration 
and  conciliation,  the  first  to  regulate  the  employment  of  women 
and  children  etc.,  so  it  was  the  first  to  provide  for  the  inspection 
of  factories.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  influence  that 
Massachusetts  labor  legislation  has  exerted  upon  the  other  States. 
The  imprint  of  its  legislation  can  be  found — frequently  verbatim 
— in  the  labor  legislation  of  all  of  the  other  States.  Massachu- 
setts, however,  in  its  turn,  owes  a  great  deal  to  the  legislation  of 
Great  Britain.    This  is  especially  true  of  factory  legislation  proper. 

Massachusetts  inaugurated  its  work  of  factory  inspection  by  the 
passage,  May  11,  1877,  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  the 
inspection  of  factories  and  public  buildings.  '*  This  act  is  remark- 
able from  the  fact  that  it  immediately  made  broad  and  efficient 
provisions  for  the  regulation  of  labor  in  factories.  It  provided  for 
the  guarding  of  belting  shafting,  gearing,  etc. ;  the  prohibition  of 
the  cleaning  of  machinery  when  in  motion;  the  ventilation  of  fac- 
tories; the  protection  of  elevators,  hoist  ways,  etc. ;  the  provision 
of  sufficient  means  of  degress  in  case  of  fire,  etc.  Finally,  it  di- 
rected the  governor  to  appoint  one  or  more  members  of  the  State 
detective  force  to  act  as  inspectors  of  factories,  with  the  duties  not 
only  of  enforcing  this  law,  but  other  legislation  relating  to  the  em- 
ployment of  children  and  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor  in 
manufacturing  establishments. 

In  1879  this  act  was  slightly  amended  by  an  act  that  abolished 
the  State  detective  force  and  created  in  its  stead  a  district  police 
force,  of  which  it  provided  that  two  or  more  members  should  be 
designated  as  inspectors  of  factories.  In  accordance  with  this  act 
the  governor  appointed  three  inspectors,  and  the  first  report  of 
this  work  was  made  for  the  year  1879.  This  year,  therefore,  really 
marks  the  beginning  of  factory  inspection  in  the  State. 

It  "mW  not  be  practicable  to  mention  all  of  the  acts  subsequently 
passed  by  which  new  regulations  concerning  the  conditions  of  labor 
were  enacted  and  the  duties  of  the  inspectors  correspondingly  in- 
creased. Some  of  the  principal  stages  of  the  growth  of  inspection 
can,  however,  be  briefly  mentioned. 

In  1S80  the  duties  of  inspection  were  extended  to  mercantile  as 
well  as  to  manufacturing  establishments,  and  the  number  of  inspec- 
tors was  increased  to  4. 

In  1882  the  number  of  members  of  the  police  force  detailed  for 
inspection  work  was  increased  to  5. 
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In  1885  the  district  police  force  was  increased  to  20,  of  whom  8 
were  reported  in  1886  as  detailed  for  inspection  work. 

In  1886  an  important  increase  in  the  duties  of  the  inspectors  was 
made  by  the  act  of  June  1,  entitled  "An  act  relative  to  reports  of 
accidents  in  factories  and  manufacturing  establishments."  For 
the  first  time,  therefore,  provision  was  made  for  the  reporting  of 
accidents  to  laborers. 

The  year  1887  was  prolific  in  labor  legislation.  An  act  was  passed 
March  24  to  secure  proper  sanitary  provisions  in  factories  and 
workshops;  another,  April  14,  to  secure  their  proper  ventilation; 
a  third  to  secure  proper  meal  hours,  and  another  amending  the  law 
relating  to  the  employment  of  women  and  children.  The  number 
of  inspectors  was  increased  from  8  to  10. 

By  act  of  March  8, 1888,  a  much  needed  reform  was  accomplished 
by  dividing  the  district  police  force  into  two  separate  departments 
of  detective  work  and  inspection.  According  to  this  act  the  inspec- 
tion department  was  made  to  consist  of  10  members,  not  including 
a  chief  who  was  also  the  chief  of  the  detective  department.  By  a 
supplemental  act  of  the  same  year  the  force  of  inspectors  was  in- 
creased to  20. 

March  10,  1890,  the  law  relating  to  the  reporting  of  accidents 
was  amended  so  as  to  make  it  relate  to  all  proprietors  of  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  establishments,  instead  of  to  corporations  only, 
as  had  been  the  case  under  the  old  law. 

In  1891  the  force  of  inspectors  was  increased  to  26,  and  it  was 
provided  that  2  must  be  women.  An  important  act  of  this  year 
was  that  of  May  28,  1891,  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  clothing  made  in  unhealthy  places,"  bv  which 
it  was  attempted  to  bring  under  regulation  the  growing  evil  of  the 
sweating  system.  This  act  was  afterwards  amended  in  1892  and 
again  in  1898. 

In  1893  provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  an  additional 
district  police  officer,  with  the  duty  of  inspecting  all  uninsured 
steam  boilers. 

In  1894  the  important  service  was  performed  of  making  a  codi- 
fication of  all  laws  relating  to  labor  in  factories,  the  enforcement 
of*  which  fell  within  the  duties  of  the  inspection  department  of  the 
district  police  force. 

In  1'895  a  great  increase  was  made  in  the  inspection  duties  of  the 
State  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
4  inspectors  to  examine  uninsured  steam  boilers  and  to  act  as  a 
board  to  examine  as  to  the  competency  of  engineers  and  firemen 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  such  boilers. 

The  inspection  force  at  the  present  time,  therefore,  consists  of  1 
chief,  26  inspectors  of  factories  (2  of  whom  are  women),  and  4  in- 
spectors of  boilers. 

NEW    JERSEY. 

New  Jersey  was  the  first  State  to  follow  the  example  of  Massa- 
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chusetts  and  provide  for  the  inspection  of  factories.  Its  service 
was  inaugurated  by  the  act  of  March  5,  1883,  entitled  ''An  act  to 
limit  the  age  and  employment  hours  of  labor  of  children,  minors, 
and  women,  and  to  appoint  an  inspector  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  same.'*  By  this  act  the  governor  was  directed  to  appoint  an 
inspector  of  factories  at  a  salary  of  SI, 200  a  year,  whose  duties 
were  to  inspect  all  factories,  workshops,  etc.,  and  to  prosecute  all 
violations  of  law  before  the  proper  judicial  authorities.  He  was 
allowed  expenses  not  to  exceed  S500  a  year. 

In  1884,  April  17,  a  supplemental  act  was  passed  providing  for 
the  appointment  by  the  inspector  of  two  deputy  inspectors,  at  a 
salary  of  $1,()(K)  a  year  each.  The  salary  of  the  chief  inspector  was 
increased  to  »^  1,800  and  his  allowance  for  contingent  expenses  to 
i  1,000.  At  the  same  time  the  original  act  was  modified  so  as  to 
enable  infractions  of  the  law  to  be  ])etter  prosecuted.  The  result 
of  this  act  was  to  more  than  dou])le  the  efficiency  of  factory  inspec- 
tion in  the  State.. 

April  7,  1885   there  was  passed  what  was  known  as  a  general 
factory  act,  which  specified  in  considerable  detail  the  precautions " 
w^hich  must  be  taken  in  factories  against  accidents  and  the  hygienic 
requirements.     The  enforcement  of  this  law  was  intrusted  to  the 
factory  inspectors. 

An  act  of  March  '22,  1886,  slightly  amended  this  act. 

May  6,  1887,  a  new  general  factory  act  was  passed  in  order  to 
amend  and  elaborate  the  act  of  1885. 

In  188D  the  number  of  deputy  inspectors  was  increased  from  2 
to  G,  and  the  general  factory  act  was  amended,  especially  as  regards 
the  provision  for  fire  escapes. 

The  most  important  subsequent  acts  relating  to  inspection  were 
those  of  1898  regulating  the  sweating  system,  the  enforcement  of 
which  was  intrusted  to  the  factory  inspectors  and  of  1894,  impos- 
ing upon  the  factory  inspectors  the  duty  of  mine  inspection. 

At  the  present  time  the  inspection  force  of  the  State  consists  of 
1  chief  and  6  deputy  inspectors. 

OHIO. 

Ohio  enacted  its  first  law  in  regard  to  the  inspection  of  factories 
April  4,  1884.  This  act  called  for  the  appointment  of  an  "inspec- 
tor of  the  sanitary  condition,  comfort,  and  safety  of  shops  and 
factories,"  at  a  salary  of  ^1,500,  and  traveling  expenses  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5600.  The  duties  of  this  inspector  were  very  limited,  indeed. 
Though  he  had  the  power  of  issuing  orders,  and  non-compliance 
therewith  was  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  no  provisions  were  made 
whereby  these  infractions  could  be  prosecuted. 

April  29,  1885,  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  3  district  inspectors. 

In  1888  an  important  factory  act  was  passed,  bearing  date  of 
March  21,  whereby  the  reporting  of  accidents  to  laborers  was  made 
obligatory  upon  all  manufacturers. 
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An  act  of  March  23,  1892,  made  a  notable  increase  in  the  inspec- 
tion force  by  providing  for  the  appointment  of  8  additioniil  dis- 
trict inspectors. 

The  general  factory  laws  were  amended  by  the  acts  of  March 
17,  1892,  and  April  25,  1893,  the  purposes  of  which  were  to  regu- 
late the  conditions  of  labor  in  greater  detail,  insure  that  proper 
precautions  be  taken  against  accidents,  etc. 

At  the  present  time  Ohio  has  1  chief  and  11  district  inspectors 
of  factories. 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York  offers  an  excellent  example  of  the  development  of  fac- 
tory inspection  in  a  State  after  the  initial  step  had  once  been  taken. 
The  first  act  relating  to  factory  inspection  was  passed  May  18, 
1886,  and  was  entitled  ''An  act  to  regulate  the  employment  of 
women  and  children  in  manufacturing  establishments,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  inspectors  to  enforce  the  laws."  By 
this  act  provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  factory  in- 
spector at  a  salary  of  $2,000,  and  an  assistant  inspector  at  $1,500, 
with  an  allotment  of  $2,.500  for  contingent  expenses. 

The  following  year  the  legislature  greatly  extended  the  inspec- 
tion service.  By  an  act  of  May  25,  1887,  it  authorized  the  ap- 
pointment of  8  deputy  inspectores,  at  a  salary  of  $1,000  each,  and 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  inspectors  were  so  increased  as  to 
give  them  a  supervision  over  all  of  the  most  important  features 
of  factory  life. 

June  15,  1889,  the  law  was  again  slightly  amended. 

By  an  act  of  May  21,  1890,  however,  the  law  was  materially 
changed  and  made  more  comprehensive.  The  most  important  of 
the  new  provisions  were  those  providing  for  the  appointment  of  8 
women  as  additional  factory  inspectors,  with  the  same  salary  as 
existing  deputies,  and  increasing  the  allowance  for  contingent  ex- 
penses to  $3,500,  exclusive  of  traveling  expenses. 

May  18,  1892,  an  important  extension  of  the  province  of  factory 
inspection  was  made  by  the  act  of  that  date,  which  attempted  to 
bring  under  regulation  the  sweating  system.  Advantage  was  also 
taken  of  the  opportunity  to  collect  in  a  single  act  most  if  not  all  of 
the  laws  relating  to  factories  and  their  inspection.  In  a  way,  then, 
there  was  created  a  factory  code.  The  force  of  inspectors  was 
maintained  at  the  same  number,  viz,  1  inspector,  1  assistant  inspec- 
tor, and  16  deputies.  Salaries,  however,  were  considerably  in- 
creased, that  of  the  chief  inspector  being  raised  to  $3,000,  that  of 
the  assistant  to  $2,500,  and  that  of  the  deputies  to  $1,200  each. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  a  sub-oflBce  in  New  York  City. 

In  1893  the  law  was  still  further  amended  by  the  act  of  March 
22,  and  made  more  stringent  in  its  provisions.  From  the  stand- 
point of  inspection  the  greatest  change  was  that  whereby  provision 
was  made  for  8  additional  deputy  inspectors,  of  whom  2  should  be 
women. 
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The  niiniber  of  inspectors  at  the  present  date  is,  therefore,  26, 
or  1  chief,  1  assistant,  and  24  deputy  inspectors. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  created  its  service  for  the  inspection 
of  factories  in  1887.  T'-.e  act  provided  for  the  appointment  of  an 
inspector  of  factories,  with  the  general  duty  of  inspecting  factories 
and  seeing  that  proper  precautions  were  taken  against  accidents, 
and  proper  sanitary  reguiationa  observed.  This  law  has  remained 
practically  unchanged  and  unsupplemented  until  the  present  time, 
and  provides  for  far  froi.i  an  efficient  system  of  factory  inspection. 
Though  Connecticut  lias  upon  its  statute  hooks  laws  relating  to  the 
employment  of  women  and  children,  the  provision  of  proper  fire 
escapes,  etc.,  their  enforcement  does  not  seem  to  be  intrusted  to 
the  factory  inspector.  There  is  also  no  provision  calling  for  the 
reporting  of  accidents  in  factories.  .The  orders  of  the  inspector 
consist  almost  entirely  of  directions  concerning  the  guarding  of 
machinery  or  the  observance  of  pro]ier  sanitary  measures. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  but  1  inspector,  though  an  appro- 
priation is  made  for  the  appointment  of  special  agents  as  assistant 
inspectors.  Though  the  law  providing  for  factory  inspection  was 
passed  in  1887,  the  first  report  seems  to  have  been  made  for  the 
year  1889. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Although  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  most  important  ^manufac- 
turing States  of  the  Union,  the  creation  of  a  service  of  inspection 
of  factories  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  The  first  step  in  this 
direction  was  taken  by  the  act  of  May  20,  1889,  entitled  'An  act 
to  regulate  the  employment  and  provide  for  the  safety  of  women 
and  children  in  mercantile  and  manufacturing  establishments,  and 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  inspectors  to  enforce  the  same 
and  other  acts  providing  for  the  safety  or  regulating  the  employ- 
ment of  said  persons. " 

Though  its  action  was  considerably  delayed,  Pennsylvania  by 
this  act  immediately  created  an  efficient  inspection  service.  The 
act  provided  for  the  appointment  of  an  inspector  of  factories,  at 
a  salary  of  $1,500  a  year,  and  6  deputy  inspectors,  3  of  whom 
should  be  women,  at  $1,000  each  per  annum.  The  inspectors  were 
given  broad  powers  to  order  necessary  changes  and  to  enforce 
them  through  prosecutions  before  the  pro])er  judicial  officers.  Al- 
though the  bureau  of  industrial  statistics  exercised  no  supervision 
whatever  over  the  factory  inspector,  the  latter  was  required  to  re- 
port to  the  chief  of  that  bureau,  and  his  early  reports,  therefore, 
are  included  in  the  reports  of  that  office. 

On  June  8,1893,  a  new  act  was  ])assed  Ijcaring  the  same  title  as 
the  act  of  1889  and  replacing  the  latter,  which  practically  doubled 
the  efficiency  of  the  inspection  service.     The  number  of  deputy 
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inspectors  was, increased  from  6  to  12,  5  of  whom  should  ])e  women, 
and  their  salaries  raised  to  $1,200,  The  salary  of  the  chief  inspec- 
tor was  at  the  same  time  raised  from  $1,500  to  $8,000.  The  in- 
spector was  also  directed  to  report  directly  to  the  governor.  His 
reports,  commencing  with  that  for  1898,  have  therefore  appeared 
as  separate  volumes. 

In  1895  the  duties  of  the  inspectors  of  factories  were  still  further 
increased  by  the  act  of  April  11,  which  was  directed  to  the  regu- 
lation of  (he  sweating  system  in  the  clothing  and  tobacco  indus- 
tries. In  order  to  provide  for  the  increased  work  that  would  thus 
have  to  bo  done,  the  number  of  deputy  inspectors  was  increased 
from  12  to  20. 

The  present  inspection  force,  therefore,  numbers  21 — a  "chief 
and  20  deputy  inspectors. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  State  of  Illinois  created  an  inspection  service  by  the  act  of 
June  17,  1893.  The  immediate  cause  leading  to  its  establishment 
was  the  desire  to  abolish  the  manufacture  of  clothing  in  tene- 
ments, or  the  so-called  sweating  system.  The  act,  however,  not 
only  contains  provisions  to  this  effect,  but  regulates  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children  generally,  and  authorized  the  ap- 
pointment of  inspectors  to  enforce  the  act.  Provision  is  made  for 
an  inspector  at  a  salary  of  $1,500  a  year,  an  assistant  inspector  at 
$1,000,  and  10  deputies,  5  of  whom  must  be  women,  at  $750  each. 
The  power  is  given  to  them  to  enforce  their  orders  through  ju- 
dicial prosecution. 

A  comprehensive  inspection  service,  however,  was  by  no  means 
created,  as  the  duties  of  the  inspectors  are  strictly  limited  to  en- 
forcing the  provision  of  the  act  by  which  they  are  authorized,  and 
therefore  embrace  little  but  the  reeulation  of  the  sweating  system 
and  the  employment  of  women  and  children. 

RHODE    ISLAND. 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island  provided  for  the  inspection  of  fac- 
tories by  the  act  of  April  26,  1894.  This  act  created  at  once  a  very 
efficient  system  of  factory  ins])cction.  It  not  only  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  two  inspectors,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  woman, 
but  regulated  the  employment  of  children;  directed  that  all  eleva- 
tors or  hoistway  entrances  should  be  guarded;  that  no  person 
under  16  years  of  age  should  clean  machinery  while  in  motion; 
that  machinery  should  be  guarded;  that  sep'arate  toilet  facilities 
should  be  provided  for  female  and  male  employees;  that  accidents 
should  be  promptly  reported,  and,  generally,  that  the  inspector 
should  issue  all  needful  orders  to  secure  the  i)roper  heating,  light- 
ing, ventilation,  or  sanitary  arrangements  of  factories  and  work- 
shops. 

The  power,  moreover,  of  enforcing  their  orders  was  given  to 
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the  inspectors  by  prosecuting  delioquents  before  the  proper  courts 
or  magistrates. 

MAINE. 

An  inspection  service  was  first  organized  in  Maine  by  the  act  of 
March  17,  1887,  entitled ''An  act  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labor 
and  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  establisments."  This  act  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  "deputy  commissioner  of  labor"  at  a  salary  of  31,000 
per  annum,  and  specified  his  duties  to  be**to  inquire  into  any  vio- 
lations of  this  act,  and  also  to  assist  in  the  collection  of  statistics 
and  other  information  which  may  be  required  for  the  use  of  the 
bureau  of  industrial  and  labor  statistics."  The  appointment  of 
assistant  deputies,  if  needed,  at  a  salary  of  $2  per  day  was  also 
authorized. 

It  will  be  seen  that  no  really  effective  system  of  inspection  was 
provided  by  this  act.  The  powers  of  the  deputy  were  strictly 
limited  to  that  of  inspection  and  report.  The  means  of  enforcing 
his  orders,  without  which  inspection  has  little  raison  d^etre^  were 
absolutely  wanting. 

In  1893  the  title  of  "deputy  commissioner  of  labor"  was  changed 
to  that  of  "inspector  of  factories,  workshops,  mines,  and  quar- 
ries," a  change  chiefly  significant  as  showing  that  the  true  nature 
of  the  office  was  becoming  better  understood. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  March  29,  of  the  same  year,  it  was 
made  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  examine  concerning  the  extent 
to  which  the  law  in  regard  to  doors  swinging  outward  was  com- 
plied with,  and  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  factories,  workshops 
mines,  and  quarries,  and  to  report  annually  to  the  governor.  It 
was  under  the  provisions  of  this  law  that  the  first  report  of  the 
factory  inspector  was  issued  in  1893.  These  reports  are  incorpor- 
ated in  the  reports  of  the  bureau  of  industrial  and  labor  statistics. 

Though  the  law  states  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  en- 
force certain  laws,  there  is  no  way  specified  by  which  this  phall  be 
done,  and  the  reports  of  the  inspector  do  not  indicate  that  he  ever 
ordered  any  changes  to  be  made  or  attempted  any  prosecutions  in 
order  to  enforce  labor  laws. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  first  bill  to  provide  for  factory  inspection  in  Michigan  was 
introduced  in  the  Statp  legislature  in  1891,  but  failed  to  pass..  In 
1893  another  bill  wns  introduced,  passed,  and  went  into  effect  Au- 
gust 25,  1898.  The  bill  as  introduced  contemplated  a  separate  bu- 
reau. As  it  become  a  law,  it  provided  that  factory  inspection 
should  be  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial 
statistics.  The  title  of  this  act  was  "An  act  to  regulate  the  em- 
ployment of  women  and  children  in  manufacturing  establishmei^ts 
of  the  State,  to  provide  for  the  inspection  and  regulation  of  such 
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manufacturing  establishments,  and  to  provide  tor  the  enforcement 
of  such  regulation  and  inspection." 

This  •act  provided  for  the  annual  inspection  of  manufacturing 
establishments  by  the  commissioner  or  deputy  commissioner  of 
labor,  or  by  persons  acting  under  their  authority,  for  the  payment 
of  which  $4,000  should  be  annually  appropriated.  This  act,  in  ad- 
dition to  creating  an  inspection  service,  also  embraces  a  great 
many  provisions  of  a  general  factory  act.  It  thus  makes  it  the 
duty  of  the  inspectors  to  see  that  proper  safeguards  are  taken 
against  accidents;  that  factories  are  provided  with  fire  escapes; 
that  suitable  toilet  facilities  are  provided  for  male  and  female  em- 
ployees in  different  rooms;  that  exhaust  fans  be  provided  when 
necessary,  etc.,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  inspectors  were 
given  the  power  to  enforce  their  orders  by  prosecutions  of  all  de- 
linquents in  the  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

Michigan  thus  provided  for  an  efficient  system  of  factory  inspec- 
tion as  far  as  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  inspectors  were  con- 
cerned. The  appropriation  of  only  $4,000  a  year  for  this  work 
was,  however,  far  from  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  work,  and  the 
mistake  was  made  of  making  inspection  a  branch  of  the  bureau  of 
labor  instead  of  an  independent  service. 

For  the  first  year  4  inspectors  were  appointed,  and  for  the  sec- 
ond year  5  inspectors.  In  1895  the  act  was  amended  by  raising 
the  appropriation  for  inspection  from  $4,000  to  $1,000  a  year. 
No  limit  was  placed  upon  the  number  of  deputies  that  might  be  ap- 
pointed save  by  the  appropriation. 

MISSOURI. 

By  act  of  May  19,  1879,  Missouri  created  a  "bureau  of  labor 
statistics  and  inspection  of  factories,  mines,  and  workshops."  In 
spite  of  its  title,  however,  this  bureau  by  no  means  constituted  a 
bureau  of  inspection.  An  examination  of  the  law  and  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  bureau  shows  that  the  latter's  duties  were  entirely  di- 
rected to  securing  information,  and  not  to  inspection  with  the  view 
of  enforcing  particular  laws. 

On  April  20,  1891,  an  act  relating  to  the  inspection  of  factories 
was  passed.  This  act  made  a  considerable  number  of  technical 
provisions  concerning  the  provision  of  safeguards  against  ma- 
chinery, the  guarding  of  elevator  shafts,  the  reporting  of  accidents, 
the  provision  of  fire  escapes,  etc.  This  act,  however,  was  made 
to  apply  only  to  cities  and  towns  with  a  population  of  5,000  or 
over,  and  made  it  obligatory  upon  such  to  appoint  an  inspector 
with  deputies  to  inspect  all  factories  employing  10  or  more  per- 
sons and  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  were  complied  with. 
These  inspectors  were  directed  to  report  semi-annually  to  the  com- 
missioner of  labor. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  system  less  likely  to  be 
productive  of  valuable  results  than  this  localization  of  the  work 
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of  inspection  and  distribution  of  authority.  In  fact,  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor  has  reported  during  the  succeeding  years  that  this 
law  has  been  ignored  by  a  great  many  cities  of  the  State.  As  yet, 
therefore,  Missouri  cannot  be  said  to  possess  any  very  effective 
system  of  factory  inspection. 

WISCONSIN. 

In  Wisconsin  the  law  of  April  12,  1883,  providing  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  bureau  of  labor,  made  it  a  part  of  the  duties  of  its  com- 
missioner to  inspect  all  factories  and  to  see  that  the  laws  regard- 
ing fire  escapes,  the  protection  of  employees  against  accidents,  the 
employment  of  women  and  children,  etc.,  were  complied  with, 
and  to  enforce  the  same  by  prosecutions  before  the  courts.  It 
was  manifestly  beyond  the  power  of  the  commissioner  to  do  more 
than  slightly  fulfill  these  duties. 

April  4,  1895,  the  labor  bureau  was  reorganized,  and  among 
other  changes  provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  special 
inspector  of  factories  as  one  of  the  officers  of  the  bureau.  At  the 
?ame  time  the  laws  regulating  the  conduct  of  labor  in  factories 
were  considerably  elaborated  and  made  more  stringent.  This  law 
thus  provided  for  a  fairly  complete  system  of  factory  inspection, 
though  but  a  single  inspector  was  provided  for,  and  he  was  made 
an  officer  of  the  labor  bureau  instead  of  an  independent  official. 

The  first  report  of  inspection,  therefore,  was  made  for  the  years 
1885  and  1886,  and  is  included  in  the  biennial  report  of  the  com- 
missioner of  labor.  Subsequent  reports  have  appeared  in  the  same 
way. 

in  1887  the  inspection  laws  were  enlarged;  authority  was 
granted  to  appoint  two  inspectors  instead  of  one,  and  the  great  de- 
fect of  prior  legislation  was  remedied  by  attaching  penalties  for 
the  violation  of  the  factory  acts  and  increasing  the  power  of  the 
inspectors  to  enforce  their  orders  and  prosecute  offenders. 

Since  this  date  other  acts  slightly  amending  the  factory  acts  have 
been  passed,  but  the  inspection  service  remains  as  it  was  then. 

MINNESOTA. 

The  act  of  1887  creating  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics  specifies  as 
a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  commissioner  that  he  T5hall  cause  to  be 
insy)ected  the  factories  and  workshops  of  the  State,  *'to  see  that 
all  laws  regulating  the  emi)l()yment  of  children  and  women  and 
all  laws  established  for  the  protection  of  the  health  and  lives  of 
operatives  in  workshops,  factories,  and  all  other  places  where  labor 
is  employed  are  enforced."  In  case  his  orders  are  not  complied 
with,  he  is  directed  to  make  formal  complaint  to  the  county  attor- 
ney/which  officer  should  proceed  to  the  prosecution  of  the  offender. 

The  first  material  change  in  this  law  was  made  in  1893.  This 
act,  while  leaving  inspection  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  labor  bur 
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reau,  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  inspector  of  fac- 
tories and  two  deputy  inspectors.  The  duties  of  these  officers  are 
stated  broadly  to  be  'to  caube  to  be  enforced  all  laws  regulating 
the  employment  of  children,  minors,  and  women;  all  laws  estab- 
lished for  the  protection  of  the  health,  lives,  and  limbs  of  opera- 
tives in  workshops  and  factories,  on  railroads  and  in  other  places, 
and  all  laws  enacted  for  the  protection  of  the  working  classes." 

The  reports  of  these  inspectors  are  contained  in  the  biennial  re- 
ports of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  the  first  inspection  report  be- 
ing that  for  the  years  181)3  and  1804. 

TISNNESSEE. 

Such  a  slight  measure  of  factory  inspection  has  been  provided 
for  in  Tennessee  that  the  barest  mention  will  be  sufficient.  The 
acts  of  March  21,  1891,  creating  the  bureau  of  labor  and  mining 
statistics,  also  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  to  inspect 
factories  and  workshops.  As  the  power  of  the  commissioner  is 
limited  to  investigation,  and  his  time  is  so  largely  taken  up  with 
his  other  duties,  practically  nothing  is  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
real  factory-inspection  work. 

In  this  history  of  the  organization  of  factory  inspection  especial 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  kind  of  administrative  organiza- 
tion that  has  in  each  case  been  selected.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  considerations  involved  in  the  question  of  factory  in- 
spection, for  the  efficiency  of  the  service  has  been  largely  depen- 
dent upon  the  system  that  has  been  adopted.  Six  of  the  fourteen 
States — Maine,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
Tennessee — have  connected  the  duty  of  inspection  with  the  bureau 
of  labor  statistics.  The  adoption  of  this  policy  is  in  every  way 
regretable.  An  inspection  service,  to  accomplish  the  best  results, 
should  be  absolutely  independent  of  all  other  work. 

The  function  of  the  factory  inspector  is  to  see  that  certain  laws 
relating  to  the  conduct  of  labor  in  factories  are  enforced,  and  to 
do  this  he  should  possess  a  certain  technical  knowledge,  such  as 
that  relating  to  machinery,  to  hygiene,  ventilation,  construction 
of  buildings,  etc.  The  duties  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  are  to 
collect  facts  and  present  them  properly.  The  greatest  objection 
to  joining  the  two  officers,  however,  is  not  that  it  is  difficult  to 
find  a  man  with  the  mental  equipment  necessary  for  them  both, 
but  that  the  two  classes  of  duties  are  largely  antagonistic.  The 
labor  commissioner  has  to  depend  upon  the  good  will  of  the  em- 
ployers for  his  information,  while  the  inspector  has.  frequently 
to  oppose  the  latter 's  wishes. 

The  advisability  of  an  independent  inspection  service  cannot 
better  be  shown  than  by  reproducing  the  remarks  of  the  chief  fac- 
tory inspector  of  New  York  concerning  the  proposition  to  com- 
bine the  three  services  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  the  board 
of  arbitration,  and  office  of  factory  inspection. 
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**Such  a  plan,"  he  said,  *'if  carried  out  would  be  to  the  detri- 
ineDt  of  the  work  of  factory  inspection.  The  duties  of  a  factory 
inspector  are  of  police  nature.  He  must  see  that  certain  provis- 
ions and  restrictions  of  law  are  obeyed;  the  children  of  certain  ages 
must  not  be  employed ;  that  guards  must  be  attached  to  dangerous 
machines;  that  women  and  children  shall  not  work  during  certain 
hours;  that  unsafe  buildings  must  be  made  secure,  and  a  score  of 
other  matters,  concerning  all  of  which  he  must  exercise  the  com- 
pulsory arbitrary  powers  of  the  State.  In  case  of  refusal  to  com- 
ply with  his  orders,  it  involves  upon  him  to  swear  out  warrants 
for  the  arrest  of  the  delinquent  persons  and  prosecute  them  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  law.  These  duties,  which  are  only  briefly  out- 
lined, are  not  compatible  with  the  work  of  gathering  statistics  and 
arbitrating  differences  between  employers  and  employed,  espe- 
cially, as  the  work  of  factory  inspection  may  oftentimes  bring  him 
into  contact,  if  not  into  conflict  with  the  very  persons  to  whom  ap- 
peals must  be  made  for  reliable  statistics  or  upon  whose  sense  of 
fairness  must  rest  the  conciliatory  policy  of  arbitrating  wage  or 
other  difficulties  in  labor  controversies.  *  *  *  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  duties  of  commissioners  of  statistics  and  arbitration 
and  those  of  the  factory  inspector  are  in  no  way  harmonious  and 
are  in  many  respects  antagonistic  and  dissimilar." 

Experience  has  morje  than  demonstrated  the  correctness  of  this 
reasoning.  In  those  States  in  which  factory  inspection  has  been 
joined  to  the  bureau  of  labor  but  relatively  slight  results  have 
been  accomplished,  and  one  might  almost  say  that  a  real  system  of 
factory  inspection  exists  only  in  the  eight  States  of  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  New  York,  Illinois,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Rhode  Island,  which  have  independent  inspection  services. 

THE  DUTIES  AND  POWERS  OF  INSPECTORS  OF 
FACTORIES. 

We  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  character  of  the  work  that 
has  been  assigned  to  factory  inspectors;  in  other  words,  to  their 
duties  and  powers. 

As  regards  the  duties  of  inspectors,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  may 
be  divided  into  a  number  of  quite  distinct  classes.  First,  there  is 
the  enforcement  of  certain  general  labor  laws  relating  to  the  em- 
ployment of  women  and  children,  the  provision  of  seats  for  fe- 
males, and  of  separate  toilet  facilities  for  the  two  sexes,  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  in  cash  and  at  intervals  of  certain  frequency,  and 
the  allowance  of  an  adequate  length  of  time  to  women  and  child- 
ren at  noon  for  their  lunch. 

A  second  class  of  duties  is  that  relating  to  the  provision  of  suit- 
able means  of  egress  in  case  of  fire.  This  finds  expression  in  the 
requirement  of  fire  escapes  upon  factories,  and  that  doors  should 
be  so  hung  as  to  open  outward  and  to  be  kept  unlocked  during 
working  hours. 
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A  third  and  most  important  class  is  that  relatino:  to  the  o])lign- 
tion  of  factory  operators  to  take  all  needful  prec^aution  to  protect 
workingmen  against  accidents.  This  is  done  })y  providintr  that  ma- 
chinery and  vats  containing  molten  metal  or  hot  liquids  muht  oc 
properly  gmirded;  that  machinery  must  not  be  cleaned  while  in 
motion  by  women  or  minors;  that  mechanical  belt  and  gear  shif- 
ters be  provided ;  that  communication,  through  a  speaking  tube  or 
otherwise  exists  between  any  room  where  machinery  is  used  and 
the  engineer's  room;  that  elevators  be  provided  with  safety  ap- 
pliances, and  that  they  and  all  hoist  way  openings  be  properly 
railed  off;  that  sides  or  railings  be  placed  on  all  stairways;  that 
there  be  exhaust  fans  to  prevent  dust  or  other  deleterious  products 
from  being  inhaled  by  the  operatives;  that  no  use  shall  be  made  of 
explosive  or  highly  inflammable  compounds  except  unde-r  s})ecial 
precautions,  and,  finally,  that  exceptional  precautions,  the  deter- 
mination of  which  lies  largely  in  the  discretion  of  the  ins])ectors, 
be  taken  in  the  case  of  all  dangerous  or  injurious  occupations. 

Fourthly,  there  are  the  general  provisions  relating  to  the  sani- 
tary condition,  ventilation,  lighting,  heating,  and  overcrowding 
of  factories.  Under  sanitation  it  is  usual  to  specify  that  water- 
closets,  privies,  and  drains. shall  be  tight  and  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion. A  few  States,  it  will  be  seen,, require  avails  to  be  lime 
washed  or  painted  once  a  year. 

Fifthly,  there  is  the  duty  of  inspectors  keeping  a  record  of  all 
accidents  to  employees  of  factories,  and  of  reporting  annually  con- 
cerning them.  This  information  is  obtained  through  the  obliga- 
tion placed  by  law  upon  all  employers  of  labor  to  report  all  acci- 
dents to  the  inspection  department.  There  are  few  who  are  inter- 
ested in  or  concerned  with  the  inspection  of  factories  but  recognize 
the  utility  of  obtaining  as  nearly  complete  data  as  possible  concern- 
ing the  occurrence  of  accidents  to  laborers,  their  cause,  character, 
etc.  Such  information  is  desirable,  first  of  all,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine which  are  the  industries  and  the  particular  manipulations  or 
machines  that  are  responsible  for  accidents.  It  is  thus  possible  to 
determine  what  steps  should  be  taken  for  lessening  their  fre- 
quency. It  is,  secondly,  necessary  in  order  that  the  public  and 
lawmakers  may  be  made  torealii^e  the  importance  of  requiring  the 
provision  of  safety  appliances  and  of  the  rigid  enforcement  of  pre- 
cautionary resjulations. 

The  collection  of  this  information,  if  it  is  to  be  made,  naturally 
falls  within  the  province  of  the  factory  inspectors.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  therefore,  that  these  officers  for  the  most  part  either  have 
not  been  given  the  power  to  obtain  this  information  or  have  not 
organized  their  inquiries  on  a  sufficiently  broad  basis.  Though 
eight  States,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  table,  provide  in  their  factory 
laws  that  accidents  shall  be  reported  by  manufacturers,  in  none  of 
them  is  there  any  pretense  that  anything  like  complete  returns  of 
accidents  are  obtained.  Even  in  the  cases  of  the  accidents  that 
are  reported,  the  description  of  their  causes,  results  and  character 
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is  far  form  sufficiently  full.  The  laws  directing  the  reporting  of 
accidents  usually  read  that  the  employers  of  labor  shall  report  to 
the  chief  factory  inspector  all  accidents  causing  the  death  of  an  em- 
ployee or  his  incapacity  to  work  for  a  certain  duration  of  time. 
It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  no  uniformity  exists  in  such  data  in 
the  different  States  as  regards  the  classification  of  accidents  either 
by  causes,  extent  of  injury,  or  party  at  fault.  The  very  important 
classification  of  accidents  into  those  causing  death,  permanent 
total,  permanent  partial,  temporary  total,  and  temporary  partial 
incapacity  is  in  no  case  made. 

Any  attempt  to  make  a  study  of  accidents  to  labor  in  factories 
in  the  United  States  is,  therefore,  out  of  the  question.  The  only 
point  for '  congratulation  is  that  the  necessity  for  reporting  acci- 
dents has  been  recognized  by  a  number  of  States,  and  that  thus  a 
])eginning  has  been  made  that  may  receive  a  fuller  development 
in  the  future. 

Within  recent  years  the  office  of  inspector  of  factories  has  be- 
come of  increased  importance  through  the  development  of  the  so- 
called ''sweating  system,"  and  the  attempt  to  control  or  abolish  it 
through  legislative  enactments.  Whenever  laws  have  been  en- 
acted for  this  purpose  their  enforcement  through  the  factory  in- 
spectors of  the  State  has  constituted  an  essential  feature  of  the 
law.  In  these  States,  therefore,  the  regulation  of  this  system  of 
work  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  factory 
inspectors. 

The  above  classes  constitute  the  regular  and  ordinary  duties  of 
factory  inspectors.  There  has  been  a  tendency,  however,  to  im- 
pose upon  these  officers  certain  additional  duties  which  can  be  and 
frequently  are  intrusted  to  other  officers;  such,  for  instance,  are 
the  inspection  of  mines,  the  inspection  of  steam  boilers,  the  in- 
spection of  schoolhouses,  theaters,  and  other  public  buildings. 

Finally,  one  or  two  States  have  passed  special  regulations  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  the  bread-baking  business.  These  provis- 
ions are  that  such  work  shall  not  be  carried  on  in  cellars;  that  work 
rooms  shall  not  be  used  as  sleeping  rooms;  that  privies  and  water 
closets  shall  not  be  maintained  within  a  certain  distance  of  the 
bakeries,  etc. 

Of  all  the  States,  Massachusetts  possesses  not  only  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  detailed  code  of  labor  laws  but  has  made  the  most  effi- 
cient provision  for  their  enforcement.  No  better  method,  there- 
fore, for  showing  the  character  of  factory  inspection  in  the  United 
States,  where  it  is  best  developed,  can  be  adopted  than  to  repro- 
duce the  summary  of  the  duties  of  the  inspectors  of  this  State,  as 
recapitulated  by  the  chief,  factory  inspector  in  his  report  for  the 
year  189.5.  There  is  all  the  more  excuse  for  reproducing  the  duties 
of  the  inspectors  of  this  State,  since  it  is  to  its  laws  that  all  of  the 
States  turn  when  contemplating  similar  legislation.  On  page  5  of 
this  report  the  chief  inspector  says: 

"There  are  now  26  officers  exclusively  employed  in  the  inspection 
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department.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  duties  of 
the  inspectors  may  be  had  ])y  reference  to  the  statutes  defining 
them;  but  not  even  the  detailed  reports  of  the  several  inspectors 
made  to  this  office  can  give  those  not  familiar  with  the  matters 
discussed,  an  adequate  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  labor  performed 
by  this  department.  Its  duties  embrace  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  relating  to  the  hours  of  labor;  the  protection  of  operatives 
from  unguarded  machinery ;  the  employment  of  women  and  minors ; 
the  schooling  of  children  employed  in  factories  and  workshops: 
the  preservation  of  the  health  of  females  employed  in  mechanical, 
manufacturing,  and  mercantile  establishments;  reports  of  acci- 
dents in  manufactories;  saf ety  appliaruces  W  elevators;  provisions 
for  escape  from  hotels  and  other  buildings  in  case  of  fire;  proper 
ventilation  for  factories  and  workshops,  and  uniform  meal  hours 
for  children,  young 'persons,  and  women  employed  therein;  the 
suppression  of  nuisances  from  drains,  and  provisions  for  water- 
closets,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  each  sex  employed  in  factories  and 
workshops,  and  various  other  sanitary  regulations;  the  inspection 
of  buildings  alleged  to  be  unsafe  or  dangerous  to  life  or  limb,  in 
case  of  fire  or  otherwise;  the  submission  to  the  inspector  for  ap- 
proval of  a  copy  of  plans  and  specifications  of  any  building  de- 
signed for  certain  public  purposes,  as  factory,  workshop,  mer- 
cantile structure,  hotels,  apartment  houses,  lodging  or  tenement 
houses,  above  a  certain  height;  communication  between  engineer's 
room  and  each  room  -where  machinery  is  run  by  steam,  in  every 
manufacturing  establishment;  proper  safeguards  at  hatchw^ays,  ele- 
vator openings,  and  welJholes  in  public  buildings,  factories,  and 
mercantile  establishments;  forbidding  the  use  of  portable  seats  in 
aisles  or  passageways  in  public  halls,  theaters,  schoolhouses, 
churches,  and  public  buildings  during  any  service  held  therein;  re- 
quiring fire-resisting  curtains,  approved  by  inspectors,  for  use  in 
all  theaters,  etc. ;  competent  watchmen,  lights  in  hotels,  gongs  or 
other  proper  alarms,  and  notices  posted  describing  means  of  escape 
from  fire  in  boarding  and  lodging  houses  above  a  fixed  size,  family 
and  public  hotels;  fire  escapes  on  tenement  or  lodging  houses 
three  or  more  stories  in  height;  prohibiting  during  working  hours 
the  locking  of  any  inside  or  outside  door  of  any  building  where 
operatives  are  employed;  public  buildings  and  schools  in  respect 
to  cleanliness,  suitable  ventilation,  and  sanitary  conveniences;  the 
weekly  payment  of  wages  by  certain  corporations  to  each  of  their 
employees;  the  inspection  of  uninsured  steam  boilers;  the  exami- 
nation as  to  the  competency  of  engineers  and  firemen  in  charge 
thereof;  the  enforcement  of  the  act  relating  to  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  clothing  made  in  unhealthy  places;  the  enforcement  of 
the  act  relative  to  the  heating  of  street-railway  cars,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  the  act  requiring  specifications  to  be  furnished  to  per- 
sons employed  in  cotton,  worsted,  and  woolen  factories." 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  date,  even  were  this  the  place,  to  at- 
tempt to  show  the  necessity  for,  or  all  the  advantages  resulting 
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from,  factory  inspection.  Some  of  the  most  important  of  these 
latter,  however,  will  ])ear  mention.  If  it  is  desirable  to  have  fac- 
tory and  la])()r  laws,  it  is  certainly  desirable  to  have  them  enforced, 
and  experience  has  demonstrated  that  without  inspection  many 
la})or  laws  will  remain  dead  letters.  But  apart  from  performing 
the  duties  for  which  they  are  created,  they  indirectly  perform  many 
other  services. 

Many  of  the  inspectors  of  factories  report  that  they  have  been 
of  considerable  use  in  spreading  information  concerning  the  best 
mechanical  devices  for  guarding  against  accidents.  In  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  they  become  acquainted  with  the  best 
contrivances,  and  are  able  to  suggest  their  employment  in  factories 
inelHciently  ccpiippcd.  The  directors  of  these  latter  are  often  only 
too  thankful  to  have  them  called  to  their  attention.  The  reports 
of  the  inspectors,  moreover,  are  ])ecoming  more  and  more  valua- 
ble as  being  repositories  of  information  concerning  labor  condi- 
tions of  a  character  that  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere.  They  con- 
tain descriptions,  accompanied  by  illustrations,  and  plans  of  the 
best  devices  for  guarding  machinery,  of  protecting  elevator  and 
shaft  openings,  of  carrying  away  dust  and  odors  by  the  use  of  ex- 
haust fans,  of  the  l)est  forms  of  fire  escapes,  of  plans  for  ventilat- 
ing and  heating  factories,  schoolhouses,  and  other  buildings,  etc. 
The  practical  contact  of  inspectors  with  labor  conditions  enables 
them  to  determine  with  especial  accuracy  the  results  of  labor  leg- 
islation, and  to  recommend  with  authority  its  amendment  or  elab- 
oration. 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


NuMBEB  Employed. 


Male.    Female    Total 


Charleston,  Kanawha  County, 

Barton,  H.  &  Son,  Boiltr  Works. 
ManiifactureB  boilers.  Inspected  Octo- 
ber 26, 1897.  .  One  building,   two-storj 
brick;  one  boiler,  100  horse  power 


Diamond  Ice  &  Coal  Co. 
Manufactures  Ice.  Inspected  August 
24, 1897.  One  build ing,brick  and  frame ; 
four  boilers,  280  horse  power.  Estab- 
lished  1883 


Elk  Foundry  and  Machine  Co. 
Foundry.  Manufactures  stove  cast- 
ings. Inspected  October  25, 1897.  One 
building,  two-story  frame;  one  boiler, 
50  horse  power.    Established  1878... 


Hoffman,  J.  R.,Saw  Mill. 
Manufacturers      lumber.       Inspected 
August  24, 1897.    One  building,  frame ; 
one  boiler,    60   horse  power.      Estab 
lishedl882 


Kanawha  Lumber  Co.,  Saw  Mill. 
Manufactures  lumber.      Inspected 
August  20, 1897.    Established  1887..., 


Kanawha  Woolen  Mills. 
Manufactures  woolens,  flannels  and 
yarns.  Inspected  August  21,  1897.— 
Five  buildings,  brick  and  frame;  two 
boilers,  60  horse  power.  Established 
1886 


Landon,  Kent  &  Co. 
Manufactures  picture  frames  and  mold- 
ings. Inspected  August  24,  1897.— 
Three  buildings,  brick  and  frame;  two 
boilers,  75  horse  power.  Established 
1880 , 


Thayer,  O.  A.  «fe  W.  T. 
Foundry    and    Machine    Works.      In- 
spected October  26,  1897.      Two  frame 
buildings ;  one  boiler,  30  horse  power. 
Established  1871 


28 


25 


23 


17 


86 


10 


37 


18 


35 


28 


25 


23 


17 


36 


45 


45 


26 


40 


20 


48 


46 


18 


62 


48 
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Charleston, Kanawha  Co.— Continued. 

Ward,  Chas.,  Boiler  Works. 
Manufactures  marine  boilers.  Inspect- 
ed  October  26,   1897.     Two  buildings 
two-story  frame ;  one  boiler,  80  horse 
power.    Established  1887 


Clarksburg  ^  Harrison  County, 

Clarksburg  Woolen  Co. 
Woolen  Mill.  Manufactures  flannels 
aud  yarns.  Inspected  October  25, 1897. 
Two  buildings,  three-story  brick;  one 
boiler,  80  horse  power.  Established 
1881 


Hart,  C.  &  Bro. 
Foundry     and    Machine    Shops.    In 
spected^October  28,  1897.    Three  build 
ings,  two-story   brick;  one  boiler,  80 
horsepower.    Established  1879 


Osbourne,  O.  H. 
Foundry  &  Machine  Shops.    Inspected 
October  28,  1897.    One  building,  two- 
story  frame ;  one  boiler,  40  horse  power. 
Established  1867 


Ward,  A.  &  Son. 
Foundry  &  Machine  Shops.    Inspected 
October  28,  1897.    Two  buildings,  two- 
story  frame ;  one  boiler,  60  horse  power. 
Established  1873 


Farmont,  Marion  County, 

Amons,  John.    Carriage  Works. 
Manufactures     carriages    and    Wag- 
ons.   Inspected  October  28,   1897.   One 
building,   two-story  frame;    one  boil- 
er, 40  horse  power.    Established  1889. 

Dickison  &  Bro.  Planing  Mill. 
Manufactures  blinds    doors,  etc.    In- 
spected October  28,  1897.    One  build- 
ing,   two -story    frame;    two    boilers, 
100  horse  power.    Established  1892 


Number  EiMPLOYED. 


Male. 


27 


16 


18 


15 


16 


14 


22 


Female 


Total. 


o 
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10 


27 


46 


26 


18 


15 


16 


52 


40 


40 


14 


22 


52 


47 
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ESTABLISHMENTS   INSPECTED. 


Number  Employed. 


Mal^    Female   Total 


Fairmont,  Marion  Co.— Continued. 

Donnelly,  A.  H.,  Foundry. 
Manufactures  drill  and  fishing  tools. 
Inspected  October  28, 1897.    One   brick 
building;   one  boiler,  25  horse  power. 
Established  1894 


Fairmont  Ice  Co. 
Manufactures  ice.  Inspected  Octo- 
ber 28, 1897.  One  brick  building;  two 
boilers,  80  horse  power.  Established 
1891 


Fleming,  O.  J.  &  Son.    Planing  Mill. 
Manufactures    sash,  doors,    etc.      In- 
spected  October  28,  1897.    One   build 
ing,  two-story  frame;    one  boiler,  50 
horsepower.  Established  1889 


Humphrey  Glass  Co.,  Glaps  Works. 
Manufactures  bottles.     Inspected  Oc- 
tober 28,  1897.    Two  brick  buildings; 
one  boiler,    60  horse  power.     Estab 
ed  1896 


Johns*  Bros.,  Glass  Works. 
Manufactures  bottles.    Inspected  Oc 
tober  28, 1897.    Two  buildings,   brick; 
one  boiler,    40  horse  power.      Estab 
lished  1894 


West  Virginia  Manufacturing  Co. 
Manufactures  candies.    Inspected  Oc- 
taber   28,  1897^     One  building,  three- 
story  brick;  one  boiler,  20  horse  power. 
Established  1894 


Orafton,  Taylor  County,^ 

'Blachley,  Chas.  C. 

Manufactures  pumps  and  hydrants. 
Inspected  October  22, 1897.  Two  build- 
ings, frame;  two  boilers,  120  horse 
power.    Established  1876 


Crystal  Ice  Co. 
Manufactures  ice.  Inspected  October 
22,  1897.  Two  buildings,  frame;  one 
boiler,  80  horse  power.  Established 
1896 


12 
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21 
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26 


43 


51 


50 


52 


37 


18 


52 
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Number  Employed. 


Male. 


Female 


Total. 


c 
o   . 

OS 


Grafton,  Taylor  Co.— Continued. 

Kennedy,  G.  W.  &  Co.,  Box  Factory. 
Manufactures  boxes.     Inspected  Octo 
ber  22, 1897.    One  building.  Irame ;  one 
boiler,  70  horse  power.     Established 
1891 


Magill,  F.  C,  Planing  Mill. 
Manufactures  sash,  doors,  etc.      In- 
spected October  22,   1897.    Two  build- 
ings, two-story  frame;  one  boiler,  75 
horse  power.    Established  1883 


Shackleford,  Son  &  Co.,  Planing  Mill. 
Manufactures  sash,  doors,  etc.  In- 
spected October  22,  lb97.  One  build- 
ing, two-story  frame;  on*  boiler,  60 
horsepower.    Established  1877.... 


Swall,  O.  P.,  Planing  Mill. 
Manufactures    sash,  doors,  etc.      In- 
spected October  22,  1897.     One   build- 
ing,  two-story  frame  ;   one  boiler,  100 
horse  power.    Estalished  1877 •. 


White,  G.  W.,  Cigar  factory. 
Manufactures  stogies  and  cigars.    In- 
spected October  22,  1897.    One  build- 
ing, brick.    Established  1879 , 


Wilhide,  S.  J.  &  Sons,  Marble  Works. 
Manufactures  monuments,    etc.      In- 
spected October  22,  1897.      Established 
1873 


Harper'' s  Ferry,  Jefferson  County, 

Harper's  Ferry  Brewing  Co. 
Brewery,  lager  beer.     Inspected  Octo- 
ber 19,  1897.      Two    buildings,    three- 
story  brick ;  one  boiler,  80  horse  power. 
Established  1851 


Harper's  Ferry  Paper  Co. 
Manufactures  spruce  ground  pulp.  In- 
spected  October  19,  1897.    One  build- 
ing,  two-story  brick.  Established  1889. 
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NuMBBB  Employed. 

Weeks 
oration 
ear. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

No.  of 
in  Op( 
PastY 

Hnrper^s  Ferry ^  Jefferson  Co.— Cont'd. 

Shenandoah  Pulp  Co. 
Manufactures  wood   pulp.    Inspected 
October  19, 1897.    Two  buildings.     Es- 
tablished 1887. 

64 

70 
75 

550 

450 
50 
21 
65 

64 

70 
75 

550 

450 
50 
21 
55 

52 

Huntington^  Cabell  County, 

American  Brewing  Co. 
Brewery  and  ice  plant.    Brewers  lager 
beer.    Inspected  October  27, 1897.  Two 
buildings,  three-story  brick  ;  four  boil- 
ers,   200    horse    power.      Established 
1896 

51 

Central  Veneer  Co.,  Veneer  Works. 
Inspected  October  27, 1897.    One  build- 
ing, three-story  brick  ;  two  boilers,  100 
horse  power.    Established  1895 

48 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  Co. 
Machine    shops.      Manufactures  car 
axels,  etc.    Inspected  October  26,  1897. 
Nine  buildings,  brick  and  iron;  eleven 
boilers,  2100  horse  power,  Established 
1871 

31 

Ensign  Mfg.  Co. ,  Car  Works. 
Manufactures    car  wheels  and  axels. 
Inspected  October  27,   1897.    Twenty- 
one  buildings  brick  and  frame ;  four- 
teen boilers,  2700  horse  power.  Estab- 
lished 1872 

26 

Fitzgerald  Plaster  Co. 
Manufactures  patent  prepared  plaster. 
Inspected  October  27, 1897.  Two  build- 
ings, three -story  brick;  one  boiler,  80 
horse  power.    Established  1889 

42 

Gwin  Bros.,  Flour  Mill. 
Manufactures  flour  and  feed.  Inspect- 
ed   October   27,  1897,     One  building, 
three-story  frame ;  one  boiler,  80  horse 
power.    Established  1889 

48 

Hartzell  Handle  Co. 
Manufactures  axe  and  hammer  han- 
dles. Inspected  October  27, 1897.  Three 
buildings,  one- story  frame;  two  boil- 
ers, 150  horse  power.  Established  1866. 

52 
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Huntington^  Cabell  County,— Cont'd, 

Huntington  Mattress  Co. 
Mattress  factory.     Manufactures  ex- 
celsior mattresses.     Inspected  October 
26,    1897.      One     building,     two  story 
frame ;  one  boiler,  80  horse  power.  Es- 
tablished 1889 

20 
36 
15 

125 
150 
70 
75 

11 

31 
35 
15 

126 

150 
86 
75 

47 

Huntington  Ice  Co. 

Ice  and  cold  storage.    Inspected  Octo- 
ber 27,  1897.     Two    buildings,    three- 
story  frame;    four  boilers,    200  horse 
power.    Established  1888 

26 

Jarvis  &  Bro.,  Foundry. 
Manufactures  stoves  and  castings.  In- 
spected October  26,  1897.    One  build- 
ing, three-story  frame;  one  boiler,  80 
horsepower.    Established  1879 

40 

Martinsburg^  Berkeley  County. 

Auburn  Wagon  Co.,  Wagon  Factory. 
Manufactures  iw^agone.    Inspected  Oc- 
tober 20, 1897.     Four  buildings,  brick 
and  Iron;  two  boilers,  400  horse  power. 
Established  1880 

52 

Brooklyn  Brass  Mfg.  Co. 
Manufactures  lamps  and  brass  goods. 
Inspected  October  20, 1897.    One  buil(^- 
ing,    three-story    brick;    two  boilers, 
100  horse  power.    Established  1896 

52 

Crawford  Woolen  Co.,  Woolen  Mills 
Manufactures  woolens,  etc.   Inspected 
October  20, 1897.   Four  buildings,  brick 
and  frame ;  two  boilers,  100  horse  pow- 
er.   Established  1891 

16 

52 

Fitz,  Henry  &  Son,  Flour  Mill. 
Inspected  October  22, 1897.    One  build- 
ing, brick  and  stone,  four-story;  one 
boiler,  80  horse  power.     Established 
1882 

52 
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Number  Employed. 


Mi : 


Male.    Female   Total 


Martinsburg^  Berkeley  County,  ^QonVd. 

Hannis  Distillery  Co. 
Distillers  rye  and  malt  whiskies.    In 
spected  October  21 ,  1897.    Three  build 
ings,    brick  and  frame,   five  stories; 
four  boilers,  200  horse  power.    Estab- 
lished 1867 


Henshaw  <fe  Lucklider. 
Grain  elevator.  Manufactures  flonr 
and  feed.  Inspected  October  22, 1897. 
One  building,  three-story  frame;  one 
boiler,  80  iiorse  power.  Established 
1879 


Martinsburg  Canning  and  Storage  Co. 
Canning  factory.    Manufactures  can 
ned  goods.    Inspected  October  21, 1897. 
Five  buildings,  brick  and  stone;  two 
boilers,  200  horse  power.    Established 
1895 


Middlesex  Knitting  Co. 
Stocking  factory.  Manufactures  seam- 
less hosiery.  Inspected  October  20 
1897.  Five  buildings,  brick  and  stone; 
three  boilers,  250  horse  power.  Estab- 
lished 1891 


McDowell,  H.  &  Co. 
Manufactures  lime.    Inspected  Octo 
ber  22,  1897.     Two    buildings,    three- 
story  frame;     two   boilers,   120    horse 
power 


Parks,  Alex.  Co.,  Grain  Elevator. 
Manufactures  flour.      Inspected  Octo- 
ber 22, 1897.    Three   buildings,  frame; 
one  boiler,  100  horse  power.    Estab- 
lished 1888 


Moundsville^  Marshall  County, 

Brown  &  Riggs. 
Flour  and  Feed.    Inspected  June  21, 
1897.    One  building,  two-story  frame ; 
two  bollprs,  40  horse  power.    Estab- 
lished 1879 
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Moundsville^  Marshall  County,    Cont'd. 

Fostoria  Glass  Co.,  Glass  Works. 
Manufactures    lamps  and  glassware. 
Inspected  September  11,   1897.    Three 
buildings,  brick  and  iron ;  two  boilers, 
60  horse  power.    Established  1887 

Hess,  McMullen  &  Co. 
Lumber  yard.    Manufactures  building 
materials.     Inspected    June  22,   1897. 
Three  buildings,  frame  and  iron  ;  one 
boiler,    20  horse  power.     Established 
1894 

240 

7 

6 

6 
40 

75 

20 
10 

60 

300 

7 

6 

6 
100 

75 
20 
10 

46 
50 

Risingu,  S.  &  F.  Co. 
Planing  mill.    Manufactures  general 
mill  work.    Inspected  June  22,  1897. 
One    building,  frame;  one  boiler,  30 
horsepower.    Established  1884 

48 

Schwob,  J.  A.  Co. 
Manufactures  farm  implements.    In- 
spected June  22,  1897.    One  building. 
thre*^-story  frame;  one  boiler,  25  horse 
power.    Established  1860 

52 

Seamon,  Henry  &  Son. 
Manufactures  stogrifts  and  cigars.    In- 
spected June  22, 1897.    Two  brick  build- 
ings ;  gas  engine ,  25  horse  power.     Es- 
tablished 1858 

60 

45 

Parkersburg,  Wood  County. 

Bently  &  Gerwig  Furniture  Co. 
Manufactures     furniture.      Inspected 
October  23,  1897.    One   building,  four 
story    brick;    two    boilerg,   125  horse 
power.    Established  1881 

52 

Gratty,  J.  J.  &  Co..  Tool  Works. 
Manufactures    drill   tools.    Inspected 
October  23, 1897.     One  building,  brick ; 
one  boiler,    100  horse  power.     Estab- 
lished 1891 

48 

Kesselman  &  Co.,  Tool  Works. 
Manufactures  drill  tools.      Inspected 
October  23,  1897.     One   building,  two- 
story  brick ;  one  boiler,  50  horse  power, 
Established  1896 , , 

52 
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Parkersburg^  Wood  Co.— Cont'd. 

liOgan  Carriage  Co. 
Carriage  works.     Manufactures    car- 
riages, etc.    Inspected  October  22, 1897 
One  building,  two-story  brick ;  two  boil- 
ers, 120  horse  power.  Established  1876. 

Novelty  Mills. 

Manufacture?  flour  and  feed.  Inspect- 
ed October  22,  1897.  One  building, 
three-story  brick ;  two  boilers,  120  horse 
power.    Established  1876 


Number  Employed. 


Male.    Female 


Parkersburg  Brewing  Co. 
Brewers  lager  beer.  Inspected  Octo- 
ber 23,  1897.  Three  brick  buildings; 
two  boilers,  120  horse  power.  Estab 
lished 


Parkersburg  Chair  Co. 
Chair  factory.     Manufactures  chairs. 
Inspected     October    23,    1897.      Three, 
buildings,  three-story  brick ;  two  boil 
ers,    160    horse    power.       Established 
1895 


Parkersburg  Planing  Mill  Co. 
Manufactures  lumber,  laths  nnd  boxes. 
Inspected  October  23, 1897.  Two  frame 
buildings;  seven  boilers,  7(X)  horse 
power.    Established  1872 


Wheeling^  Ohio  County, 

Acme  Box  Co. ,  Box  Factory. 
Manufactures  wooden  packing  cases. 
Inspected  June  25,  1897.  Three  brick 
and  frame  buildings;  two  boilers,  65 
horse  power.    Established  1896 


Ayars,  Herbert  Cigar  Factory. 

'  Manufactures  etogies  and  cigars.  In- 
spected August  8,  1897.  One  building, 
brick.    Established  1876 


Baiker  Bros.  Steam  Laundry. 
Inspected  December  7, 1897.  One  build- 
ing,  two-story  brick;    one   boiler,  20 
horse  power.    Established  1880... 
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Wheeling^  Ohio  Co.— ContM. 

Beleke  &  Co. 
Central  furniture  factory.  Manufact- 
ures fine  furniture.  Inspected  Decem- 
ber 3, 1897.  One  building,  three-story 
brick ;  one  boiler,  40  horse  power.  Ep- 
tablished  1889 


Beltz,  A.,  Merchant  Tailor. 
Manufactures  custom   made  clothing. 
Inspected     October    29,    1897.      Brick 
building.    Established  1880 


Beltz,  J.  W.  &  Sons'  Co. 
Excelsior  Planing  Mills.  Manufactures 
general  mill  work.  Inspected  June 
29,  1897.  Four  buildings,  three-story 
brick;  one  tubular  boiler,  100  horse 
power.    Establiihed  1894.. 


Block  Bros.,  The  Tobacco  Co. 
Tobacco  factory.  Manufactures  rib- 
bon cut  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco. 
Inspected  June  25,  1897.  Four  build- 
ings, five-story  brick;  three  boilers, 
165  horse  power.     Established  1890 


Bonenberger,  Louis. 
Merchant  Tailor.     Manufactures  cus 
tom  made  clothing.      Inspected  Octo- 
ber 12,  1897.     Brick   building.     Estab 
liehed  1892 


Caldwell  &  Peterson  Mfg.  Co. 
Manufactures  metal  ceilings,  steel  and 
iron  roofing,  etc.  Inspected  October 
5,  1897.  Two-story  brick  and  iron 
building;  one  boiler,  65  horse  power. 
Established  1887 


Calligan,  C.  E.,  Merchant  Tailor. 
Manufactures  custom  made  clothing. 
Inspected  October  29, 1897.    Two-story 
brick  building.    Established  1897 


Central  Glass  Works. 
Manufactures    lamps    and    glassware. 
Inspected  June  30,  1897.     Two  brick 
and  frame  buildings;   four  boilers,  165 
horsepower.    Established  1864 


Number  Employed. 


Male.    Female   Total 


20 


24 


97 


65 


300 


225 


76 


20 


12 


24 


322 


65 


375 


CO   rj 
M   O 


43 


52 


62 


50 


62 


52 


49 
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ESTABLISHMENTS    INSPECTED. 

Number  Employed. 

No.of  Weeks 
in  Operation 
Past  Year. 

Male. 

:B*emale 

Total. 

Wheeling,  Ohio  Co,— ConVd. 

Davidson  Pottery  Co.,  Pottery. 
Manufactures    porcelain    china.      In- 
spected November  11, 1897.    One  build- 
ing,    two-story    brick.      Established 
May,  1897 

12 
27 
19 

10 

30 

20 
4 

15 

2 

14 
27 
19 

35 

30 

60 
14 

15 

Donaldson  Carriage  Co. 
Carriage    works.     Manufactures    car- 
riages 8  nd  wagons.    Inspected  Decem- 
ber 10,  1897.    Three-story  brick  build- 
ing; one  boiler,  70  horse  power 

48 

Elig,  Chas.  L.,  Carriage  Co. 
Carriage    works.      Manufactures    car- 
riages   and    wagons.    Two    buildings, 
six-story  brick;  two  boilers,  75  horse 
power.    Established  1893 

• 

52 

Exley,  Watkins  &  Co.,  Preserves. 
Manufactures    catsup,    mustard,    etc. 
Inspected  June  25,  1897.      Four-story 
brick  building  and  frame  shed;    two 
boilers,  55  horse  power.    Established 
1896 

25 

52 

Fisher,  B.,   Foundry. 
Manufactures  stoves  and  castings.  In- 
spected October  13,  1897.    One  build- 
ing, two-story    brick;    one  boiler.   40 
horsepower.    Established  1875 

52 

Flaccus  Bros. 
Fruit  Preserves.     Inspected  June  29, 
1897.      One  building,  two-story  brick 
and  frame ;  two  boilers,  75  horse  power. 
Established  1876 

40 
10 

52 

Frank,  W.H.,  Merchant  Tailor. 
Manufactures  custom  made  clothing. 
Inspected  October  4,  1897.      Two-story 
brick  building.    Established  1822 

52 

Gilleland,  R.  M.,  Glue  Factory. 
Manufactures  glue.    Inspected  Decem- 
ber 3, 1897.    Two  buildings,  two-story 
brick  and  frame ;  two  boilers,  2(X)  horse 
power.    Establisned  1878 

52 
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Wheeling^  Ohio  Co.— Cont'd. 

Hammond  Bros.  Cif ar  Factory. 
Manufactures  gtogies  and  cigars.     In- 
spected   October  6,    1897.      Two-story 
brick  building.    Establighed  1889 


Hanke,  Chas.,  Cigar  Factory, 
Manufactures  stogies  and  cigars.     In 
►  pected    October  5,   1897.      Two-story 
brick  building 


Number  Employed. 


Male. 


Hannan  Bros.  Cigar  Factory. 
Manufactures  stogies  and  cigars.    In- 
spected   October  5,   1897.    One    frame 
building.    Established  1891 


Harkins  &  Schneider. 
Merchant  tailor.    Inspected  October  4 
1897.    Two-story  brick  building.    Es- 
tablished 1882 


Hein,  F.  J.  &  Co. 
Merchant  tailor.  Inspected  October  4, 
1897.  Two-story  brick  building.  Es- 
tablished 1895 


Held,  C.  F.,  Cigar  Factory. 
Manufactures  stogies  and  cigars.  In- 
spected October  5,  1897.  Two -story 
brick  building.    Established  1884 


Helenbright,  L.  H. 
Manufactures  stogies  and  cigars.    In- 
spected   October   8,    1897.     Two-story 
brick  building.    Established  1881.. 


Hess,  C.  &  Sons. 
Merchant  tailors.     Inspected  October 
17,  1897.     Three-story  brick  building. 

Hoflfmann,  J.  G.  &  Sons  Co.  Tannery.' 
Manufactures    harness   leather.      In- 
spected July  8, 1897.    Three  buildings, 
brick;    two  boilers,    120  horse  power. 
Established  1848 


Holliday,  J.  A.  &  Son. 
Planing  mill.  Inspected  June,  1897. 
Two  buildings,  two-story  brick;  two 
boilers,  100  horse  power 


18 


Female 


15 


Total. 


o  . 

ft 

at 


24 


18 


81 


26 


81 


25 


50 


52 


52 


hi 


52 


52 


52 


52 


52 


40 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 

Number  Employed. 

No.of  Weeks 
in  Operation 
Past  Year. 

Male. 

B'emale 

Total. 

Wheeling,  Ohio  Co.— Cont'd. 

Hughes,  Thos.  &  Co.,  Merchant  Tailors. 
Inspected  Oct.    17,  1897.      Two    story 
brick  bnildin&r 

9 
10 

6 

400 
7 
37 
2 

103 
39 

61 

70 
10 

6 

430 
7 

44 
20 
103 
39 

52 

Kase,  C.  A. 
Manufacturers  stogies  and  cigars.    In- 
spected Oct.  8,  1897.    One  story  brick 
buildini?.               ...  .. 

52 

Kinney,  John  J. 
Brewers   ale    and    porter.     Inspected 
June  23, 1897.    Three  story  brick  build- 
ing, one  boiler,  20  horse  power.    Estab- 
lished 1884 ^ 

40 

La  Belle  Iron  Works. 
Manufacturers  nails  and  tin  plate.    In- 
spected July  8, 1897.    Seven  buildings, 
brick    and  iron.     2,100   horse   power. 
Established  1852 

30 

52 

Loose,  Jacob. 
Manufacturers  stogies  and  cigars.    In- 
spected Oct.  5,  1897.    Two  story  brick 
building.    Established  1897 , 

Loose,  Hugo. 
Manufactures  stogies  and  cigars.    In. 
spected   October  6,   1897.      Two-story 
brick  building,    Established  1870 

52 

7 
18 

52 

Lutz  Bros. 
T,aundry.  Inspected  December  7,  1897, 
Three- story  brick  building;  one  boiler, 
20  horse  power.    Established  1871 

Marsh,  M.  &Son. 
Manufactures  stogies  and  cigars.    In- 
spected  October   6,  1897.      Two-story 
brick  buiidinff.    Established  1840 

52 
52 

Miller,  John  F. 
Manufactures  stogies  and  cigars.    In- 
spected  October  8,  1897.       Two-story 
brick  building.     Established  1875 

52 
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Number  EMPiiOYBn. 


Male.    Female   Total 


Wheeling^   Ohio  County — Cont'd. 

Muhn  &  Branfass. 
Manufactures  stogies  nnd  cigars.    In 
spected    October  6,    181^7.      Two-story 
brick  building , 


McFadden  C.  A. 
Mauufactures  stogies  and  cigars.     In- 
spected   October    6,    1897.      Two-storv 
Brick  building.    Established  1897 \. 


McMechan,  George  K.  &  Sons  Co. 
Preserves.    Manufactures  table  delica 
cies.    Inspected  June  29,   1897.     Four- 
story  brick  building;  two  tubular  boil- 
ers, 125  horse  power.    Established  1875. 

North  Wheeling  Glass  Co. 
Manufactures  flint  glass  bottles.    In- 
spected July  28,  1897.    Three  buildings, 
brick   and  iron;  one   boiler,   25  horse 
power.    Established  1878 


Pebler,  Martin. 
Manufactures  stogies  and  cigars.  In- 
spected October  8,  1897.  Two-story 
brick  building.    Established  1868 


Pollack,  Aug. 
Manufactures  stogies  and  cigars.  In- 
spected October  5,  1897.  Two-story 
brick  building.    Established  1871 


Reymann  Brewing  Co. 
Brewers  lager  beer.    Inspected  June 
26,  1897.    Sixteen  building?,  brick  and 
stone;  twelve  boilers,  1200  horse  power. 
Established  1879 


Ri^  erside  Steel  and  Iron  Co. 
Manufactures  steel  plates  and  tubirTg. 
Located  at  Benwood.    Inspected   Sep- 
tember 28, 1897.    Forty  buildings,  brick 
and  iron;  60  boilers,  7825  horse  power 

Seabright,  C.  W. 
Merchant  tailor.     Inspected   October 
4,  1897.     Three-story    brick   building. 
Established  1872 


^  0 


15 


113 


11 


76 


100 


1943 


175 


21 


20 


190 


116 


15 


96 


100 


1948 


29 


40 


52 


52 


40 


42 


44 


52 


52 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Wheeling,  Ohio  Co.— Cont'd. 

Schambra.  P.  C.  &  Sotif. 
Merchant  tailors.     Insppcted  October 
4, 1897.  Two-story  brick  building.    Es 
taalished  1865 


Schambra,  D.  &  Son. 
Merchant  tpilors.      Inspected  October 
6,  1897.    Two-story  brick  building 


Schenck,  F.  &  Son. 
Beef  and  pork  packers.  Located  at 
Fulton.  Inspected  December  10,  1897. 
Four  buildings,  two-story  brick  and 
frame ;  two  boilers,  300  horse  power. 
Established  188") 


Schmulbach  Brewing  Co. 
Brewers  of  lager  beer.  Inspected  Jiine 
25,  1897.  Eight  buildings,  brick  and 
iron;  four  boilers,  235  horse  power 
Established  1882 


Seigler,  Geo.  Butcher. 
Inspected  December  10,  1897.  Three 
buildings,  two-story  frame;  one  boiler, 
80  horse  power.    Established  1831.... 


Smith  Brewing  Co. 
Brewers   ale    and    porter.     Inspected 
July  2S,  1897.    Two-story  brick  build- 
ing; one  boiler,  10  horse   power.    Es- 
tablished 1845 


Spears  Axle  Co. 
Manufactures  carriage  axles.   Inspect- 
ed June  25,  1897.    Two  buidings,   brick 
and  frame;   three     boilers,    125  horse 
nower.    Established  18S8 


Stelnmetz,  C,    Box  Factory. 
Manufactures  wood  and  paper  boxes. 
Inspected  October  13, 1897.  Three-story 
brick  building;    one   boiler,    10  horse 
power 


S'ifel,  L.  C.  &  Sons..  Calico  Works. 
Manufactures  indiero  blue  prints.    In- 
spected July   19,    1897.     Three     brick 
buildings;  three  boilers,  60  horse  pow- 
er.   Established  1835 


Number  Employed. 


Male. 


90 


52 


10 


55 


Female 


36 


Total, 


=0  r3 

.©•is  ;: 
>  2  o 


20 


12 


90 


52 


10 


55 


27 


36 


52 


52 


52 


52 


52 


52 


47 


52 


40 
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Past  Year. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Wheeling,  Ohio  Co.— Cont'd. 

Stout,  Morton  C.  &  Co. 
Merchant  tailors.      Inspected  October 
r>,  1897.     Tlirpe-story  brick    building. 
Established  189i 

•     4 
27 

90 

32 

4 
6 

160 
100 

10 

4 
3 

110 

8 
30 

200 

32 

19 
14 

155 
126 

16 

52 

United  States  Baking  Co. 
Bakery.    Inspected  June  29, 1897.    One 
three-story  brick  building;  one  boiler, 
50  horse  power.    Kstablished  1882 

Warwick  China  Co.    Pottery. 
Manufactures  decorated    semi-porce- 
lain.   Inspected   June    29,  1897.    Five 
buildings. three  and  four-story  brick; 
one  boiler,  50  horsepower 

52 

48 

Warwood  Tool  Co. 
Manufactures    heavy    hardware.    In- 
spected  October  12,  1897.     Two-story 
brick    building;   one  boiler,    85  horse 
power.    Established  1892 

52 

West  Virginia  Tobacco  Co. 
Manufactures  chewing   and    smoking 
tobacco.  Inspected  June  29, 1897.  Kour- 
story  brick    building;    one  boiler,  80 
horsepower.    Established  1889 

15 
9 

5 
25 

6 

30 

Wheeler.  H.  V,  &  Sons. 
Mercliant  tailors.    Inspected  October 
5, 1897.    Three-story  brick  buildiug 

Wheeling  ('orrugating  Co. 
Manufai  tures  corrugated  iron  roofing, 
ceiling,  etc.      Inspected  July  2,  1897. 
Five   buildings,   iron,  one-story;    two 
boilers,  200  horsepower.    Established 
1890 

52 
52 

Wheeling  Hinge  Co. 
Matiufactnres  hingeit.  etc      Inspected 
July  10.  1897.      Four  buildings,  three 
story  brick ;  two  boilers,  10  horse  power. 

Wheeling  Mattress  Co. 
Manufactures    mattresses.    Inspected 
September  27, 1897.     Three-story  brick 
building;  one  boiler.   10  horse  power. 
Established  1895 

50 
52 
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Number  Employed. 

No.of  Weeks 
in  Operation 
Past  Year. 

• 

Male. 

Female 

350 
70 

Total. 

500 
120 

350, 

350 
150 

100 

316 

Wheeling,  ^Ohio  County— ConVd, 

Wheeling  Pottery  Co. 
Pottery.     Manufactures    queensware. 
Inspected  September  20, 1897.      Three 
build ingfs,  four- story  brick;  four  boil- 
ers, 270  horse  power.  Established  1879. 

Wheeling  Stamping  Co. 
Manufactures  metal  goods,  lanterns, 
etc.      Inspected    June    30     1897.      One 
three  story  brick  building;  one  boiler, 
50  1  orse  power 

150 
50 

350 

350 
150 

100 

316 

42 
62 

Wheeling  Steel  and  Iron  Co. 
Manufactures  Bessemer  steel  billets. 
Located  at  Benwood.    Inspected  June 
23,  1^97.       Four  buildings,   brick   and 
iron ;  twenty-three  boilers,  3800  horse 
"Dower      Established  1885 

30 

Wheeling  Steel  and  Iron  Co. 
Manufactures    skelp   iron    and    steel. 
Located  at  Benwood.    Inspected  June 
23,  1897.      Three  buildings,  brick  ana 
iron ;  eight  boilers,  2600  horbe  power. 
Established  1886    

42 

Wheeling  Steel  and  Iron  Co. 
Manufactures  pig  iron.  Inspected  Sep- 
tember 18,1897.  Three  buildings,  brick 
and  iron ;  six  boilers,  1500  horte  power. 
Established  1892 

Wheeling  Steel  and  Iron  Co. 
Manufactures    sheet   iron    and    sheet 
steel.    Inspected  September   18,    1897. 
Two  buildings,  brick  and  iron;   eight 
boilers,  400  horse  power.    Established 
1892 

36 

Wheeling  Steel  and  Iron  Co. 
Manufactu'es  skelp    iron    and    nails 
Belmont  Department.  Inspected  June 
26,  1897.    Eight  buildings,   brick   and 
iron;  twenty-one  boilers,    1100    horse 
nower.    Established  1892 

40 
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Wheeling^  Ohio  Countif — Cont  d. 

Wheeling  Tent  and  Awing  Co. 
Manufactures  tents  and  awnings.     In- 
spected   October  7,  1897.      One   hrick 
building;     one     boiler.     Established 
1891 

Whittaker  Iron  Co. 
Manufactures  black  and  galvanized 
sheet  iron  and  sheet  steel.  Inspected 
December  31,1897.  Six  buildings;  six- 
teen boilers,  2500  horse  power.  Estab- 
lished 1876 

White  Swan  Laujidry. 
Inspected  December  7, 1897.  One  build- 
ing,   one  story  frame ;    one  boiler,    15 
horse  power.    Established  1883 

T^ilson,  W.  A.  &Son. 
Plauing  mill.     Manufactures  all  kinds 
of  mill  work.    Inspected  July  20. 1897. 
0<ie  building,  two  story  brick;    two 
boilers,  75  horsepower 

Wood  Bros.  Planing  Mill  Co. 
General  co!^ tractors  and  manufactures 
general  mill  work.  Inspected  July  20. 
1897.  Two  buildinffs,  three-story  brick 
and  one-story  frame;  one  boiler,  125 
horse  power.    Establis Led  1889 


Number  Employed. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

3 

6 

8 

450 

450 

2 

6 

8 

25 

25 

30 

30 

52 


26 


52 


49 


52 
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LABOR  LAWS  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  ^.-^  Exemption  from  execution^  etc. 

Section  48.  Any  husband,  or  parent,  residing  in  this  State,  or 
the  infant  children  of  deceased  parents,  may  hold  a  homestead  of 
the  value  of  one  thousand  dollars,  and  personal  property  to  the 
value  of  two  hundred  dollars,  exempt  from  forced  sale  subject  to 
such  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  I*rovided^  That 
*  *  *  no  property  shall  be  exempt  from  sale  for  taxes  due 
thereon,  or  for  the  payment  of  purchase  money  due  upon  said 
property,  or  for  debts  contracted  for  the  erection  of  improvements 
thereon. 

CODE— EDITION  OF  1891. 

Chapter  3. — Time  to  vote  to  he  allowed  employees. 

Section  52.  Every  person  entitled  to  vote  at  any  general  na- 
tional, State  or  county  election,  who  may  be  employed  by  another 
on  the  day  on  which  such  election  shall  be  held  in  this  State,  shall 
be  given  some  period  of  four  hours,  or  more  if  necessary,  between 
the  opening  and  the  closing  of  the  polls  on  said  day,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  such  person  to  repair  to  his  place  of  voting  to 
cast  his  vote  and  return;  and  any  circuit  court,  or  the  judge  thereof 
in  vacation,  may  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  section  by  man- 
date, or  otherwise,  upon  the  application  of  any  voter.  Every 
officer  of  any  corporation,  owner,  superintendent,  overseer,  fore- 
man or  other  person,  who  employs  or  permits  to  be  employed  any 
person  against  his  will,  in  violation  of  this  section,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  msidemeanor,  and  fined  not  less  than  fifty,  nor  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars. 

Chapter  5. — Protection  of  employees  as  voters. 

Sec.  7.  *  *  *;  and  any  corporation  which  shall,  by  its  offi- 
cers, agents  or  otherwise,  prevent  or  attempt  to  prevent  any  voter 
in  its  employ  from  attending  any  election,  or  from  freely  exercis- 
ing his  right  of  suffrage  at  any  election  at  which  he  is  entitled  to 
vote,  by  any  threat  direct  or  indirect,  express  or  implied,  to  dis- 
charge, or  deprive  such  voter  from  his  employment,  or  shall  dis- 
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charge  or  deprive  such  voter  from  its  employment  because  of  any 
vote  he  may  cast,  or  refuse  to  cast,  at  any  election  at  which  he  is 
entitled  to  vote,  it  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall 
upon  conviction  beitined  not  less  than  five  thousand  dollars  nor 
more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  every  such  offense,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  jury. 

Chapter  41. — Exempt  Ion  from  execution^  etc, — Personal  jyrojperty. 

Sec.  23.  Any  husband  or  parent  residing  in  this  State,  or  the 
widow,  or  the  infant  children  of  deceased  parents,  may  set  apart 
and  hold  personal  property  to  the  value  of  not  exceeding  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  to  be  exempt  from  execution  or  other  process,  ex- 
cept as  hereinafter  provided.  And  any  mechanic,  artisan  or  la- 
borer residing  in  this  State,  whether  he  be  a  husband  or  parent, 
or  not,  may  hold  the  ^vorking  tools  of  his  trade  or  occupation  to 
the  value  of  fifty  dollars  exempt  from  forced  sale  or  execution. 
Pt'ovided^  That  in  no  case  shall  the  exemption  allowed  any  one  per- 
son exceed  tw^o  hundred  dollars: 

Sec.  27.  After  the  death  of  a  husband  or  parent  residing  in  this 
State,  his  widow  or  minor  children,  or  such  of  them  as  there  may 
be,  may  select  personal  estate  of  the  deceased,  not  exceeding  two 
hundred  dollars  in  value,  and  hold  the  same  exempt  from  any  debts 
or  liabilities  of  the  husband  or  parent  contracted  or  incurred  by 
the  deceased  in  his  lifetime.     *     *     *. 

Chapter  4L — Exemption  from  execution^  etc, — Homesteads, 

Sec.  30.  Any  husband  or  parent  residing  in  this  State,  or  the 
infant  children  of  deceased  or  insane  parents,  may  hold  a  home- 
stead of  the  value  of  one  thousand  dollars,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  forty-eight  of  article  six  of  the  constitution  of  this 
State    *    *     *. 

Sec.  34.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a  husband  or  parent  owning 
such  homestead,  the  benefit  thereof  shall  descend  to  his  or  her 
minor  children,  and  shall  beheld  and  enjoyed  by  them  as  such 
homestead,  until  all  of  the  said  infants  attain  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  unless  they  sooner  die. 

Chapter  66. — Earnings  of  married  women. 

Sec.  14  (as  amended  by  chapter  3,  acts  of  1893).  The  earnings 
of  a  married  woman,  or  any  and  all  property,  real  and  personal, 
purchased  by  her  with  the  proceeds  of  such  earnings,  shall  in  all 
cases  be  her  sole  and  separate  property,  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  control  or  disposal  of  her  husband  nor  liable  for  his  debts. 
And  the  separate  personal  property  of  every  married  woman  shall 
be  liable  to  the  payment  of  her  debts  contracted  during  coverture, 
as  well  after  the  coverture  is  terminated  as  during  its  continuance. 
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Chapter  T^,— Conditional  sales. 

Sec.  3.  *  *  *  And  if  any  sale  be  made  of  goods,  and  chat- 
tels reserving  the  title  until  the  same  is  paid  for,  or  otherwise, 
and  possession  be  delivered  to  the  buyer,  such  reservation  shall  be 
void  as  to  creditors  of,  and  purchasers  without  notice  from,  such 
buyer,  unless  a  notice  of  such  reservation  be  recorded  in  the  office 
of  the  clerk  of  the  county  court  of  the  county  where  the  property 
is,  or  in  case  said  goods  and  chattels  consist  of  engines,  cars  or  other 
rolling  stock  or  equipment  to  be  used  in  or  about  the  operation  of 
any  railroad,  unless  such  notice  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  who  in  such  case  shall  record  the  same  in  a  book 
to  be  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  be  entitled  to  a  fee  of  five  dollars 
or  so  doing. 

Chapter  75. — Mechanics'*  liens. 

Sec.  2.  Every  mechanic,  builder,  artisan,  workman,  laborer,  or 
other  person,  who  shall  perform  any  work  or  labor  upon  or  fur- 
nish any  material  or  machinery  for  constructing,  altering,  repair- 
ing or  removing  a  house,  mill,  manufactory,  or  other  building, 
appurtenances,  fixtures,  bridge,  or  other  structure,  by  virtue  of  a 
contract  with  the  owner  or  his  authorized  agent,  shall  have  a  lien 
to  secure  the  payment  of  the  same,  upon  such  house,  or  other  struc- 
ture, and  upon  the  interest  of  the  owner  in  the  lot  of  land  on  which 
the  same  may  stand  or  to  which  it  may  be  removed.  But  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  the  liens  authorized  by  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  stipulated  in  the  contract  with  the  owner  to  be 
paid  therefor,  and  there  shall  be  no  priority  of  liens  as  between 
the  parties  claiming  under  this  section. 

Sec.  8.  Every  material-man,  workman,  laborer,  mechanic  or 
other  person,  performing  any  labor  or  furnishing  any  material  or 
machinery,  under  a  contract  with  a  principal  contractor  or  his  sub- 
contractor, for  the  construction,  alteration,  repair  or  removal  of 
any  house  or  other  structure,  provided  for  in  a  contract  between 
the  owner  thereof  or  his  authorized  agent  and  such  principal  con- 
tractor, shall  have  a  lien  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  value  of  the 
labor  performed,  and  the  material  or  machinery  furnished  (not  ex- 
ceeding the  price*  for  the  same  stipulated  in  the  contract  between 
such  principal  contractor  or  his  contractor,  and  such  material- 
man, laborer  or  mechanic),  upon  such  house  or  other  structure, 
and  upon  the  interest  of  the  owner  in  the  lot  of  land  on  which  the 
same  may  stand,  or  to  which  it  mav  be  removed.  The  liens  au- 
thorized by  this  and  the  next  preceding  section  shall  have  priority 
over  any  lien  created  hy  deed  or  otherwise  on  such  house  or  other 
structure,  and  the  lots  on  which  the  same  are  erected  subsequently 
to  the  time  when  such  labor  shall  have  been  performed,  or  materijil 
or  mnchinery  furnished.  The  laborer  and  mechanic  shall  have  the 
first  lien,  and  the  liens  of  laborers  mechanics  or  persons  furnish- 
ing machinery  or  material  to  a  contractor,  shall  take  precedence 
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over  any  lien  already  taken  or  to  be  taken  by  the  contractor  in- 
debted to  them ;  and  an  assignment  or  transfer  by  such  head  con- 
tractor of  his  contract  with  the  owner,  or  by  a  subcontractor  of 
his  contract  with  the  head  contractor,  as  well  as  all  proceedings  in 
attachment  or  otherwise  against  such  head  contractor,  or  a  subcon- 
tractor, to  subject  or  incumber  his  interest  in  such  contract,  shall 
be  subject  to  the  liens  of  every  laborer,  mechanic  or  material-man 
who  has  done  any  labor  or  furnished  any  material  for  construct- 
ing, altering,  repairing  or  removing  any  such  house  or  other  struc- 
ture under  a  contract  with  such  contractor  or  subcontractor.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  laborer,  mechanic  or  person  furnishing 
material,  to  file  with  the  owner  or  his  authorized  agent,  an  item- 
ized account  of  the  labor  done,  or  material  or  machinery  furnished, 
verified  by  affidavit,  within  thirty-five  days  after  the  same  is  per- 
formed or  furnished,  and  his  nelgect  or  failure  so  to  do,  shall  re- 
lease the  owner  from  all  responsibility,  and  his  property  from  all 
lien  for  any  item  therein  done  or  furnished  prior  to  the  said  thirty- 
five  days;  and  the  *  *  *^  mechanic  or  person  furnishing  the 
material  or  machinery,  to  file  with  him  such  itemized  account,  and 
the  neglect  or  failure  to  do  so  within  ten  days  after  receiving  such 
notice,  shall  release  the  owner  from  all  responsibility  and  his 
property  from  all  lien  for  all  labor  done  or  material  or  machinery 
furnished  by  the  person  so  neglecting  or  failing  prior  to  the  giving 
of  such  notice;  Provided^  however.  That  any  laborer  or  other  per- 
son employed  to  do  work  or  furnish  material  or  machinery  for 
the  construction,  alteration,  repair  or  removal  of  any  house  or 
other  structure,  by  another  who  may  have  contracted  with  the 
owner  therefor,  may,  before  doing  any  work  or  furnishing  any  ma- 
terial or  machinery,  give  the  owner  of  such  house  or  other  struc- 
ture notice  in  writing,  that  if  he  is  not  paid  therefor  by  the  person 
employing  him,  he  will  look  to  the  owner  for  payment,  and  it 
shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  person  who  has  given  such  notice  to 
file  the  itemized  account  with  the  owner  hereinbelu'e  provided, 
unless  he  is  required  by  the  owner  in  writing  so  to  do,  nor  shall 
his  neglect  or  failure  to  file  the  same,  unless  so  required,  in  any 
way  affect  or  impair  his  lien  on  such  house  or  other  structure. 

Sec.  4.  Every  lien  provided  for  in  the  second  and  third  sections 
shall  be  discharsred  unless  the  person  desiring  to  avail  himself 
thereof  shall,  within  sixty  days  after  he  ceases  to  labor  on,  or  fur-  ' 
nish  material  or  machinery  for  such  building  or  other  structure, 
file  with  the  clerk  of  the  county  court  of  the  county,  in  which  the 
same  is  situated,  a  just  and  true  account  of  the  amount  due  him, 
after  allowing  all  credits,  together  with  a  description  of  the  prop- 
erty intended  to  be  covered  by  the  lien,  sufficiently  accurate  for 
identification,  with  the  name  of  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  prop' 
erty,  if  known,  which  account  shall  be  sworn  to  by  the  person 
claiming  the  lien,  or  some  person  in  his  behalf. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  af  [of]  the  clerk  of  the  county  court 
of  the  county  to  enter  every  such  account  in  a  book  by  him  kept 
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for  the  purpose,  to  be  called,  *'The  mechanics' lien  record,'-  which 
shall  be  properly  indexed,  and  in  which  he  shall  state  the  names 
of  the  parties,  the  amount  and  character  of  the  claim,  and  when 
filed,  and  the  description  of  the  property  to  be  charged  by  said 
lien,  for  which  service  he  shall,  receive  a  fee  of  fifty  cents,  to  be 
paid  by  the  person  claiming  the  lien.  No  payment  by  the  owner 
or  his  agent,  to  a  contractor,  shall  affect  or  impair  the  lien  of  a  la- 
borer, or  material-man,  provided  for  in  section  three  of  this  chap- 
ter. But  such  owner  may  limit  his  liabilities  so  that  the  amounts 
to  be  paid  by  him  shall  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate,  the  price  stip- 
ulated in  the  said  contracts  between  himself  and  the  contractor,  by 
having  the  said  contract,  or  so  much  thereof,  as  shows  the  contract 
price,  and  the  times  of  its  payment,  recorded  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  county  court  of  the  county,  where  such  house  or  other 
structure  is  situated,  prior  to  the  performance  of  the  labor  and 
the  furnishing  of  the  material,  or  the  machinery  for  the  same. 
But,  if  such  owner  fails  to  have  said  contract  so  recorded,  the  con- 
tractor shall  be  held  to  be  his  agent;  and  the  house  or  other  struc- 
ture, and  the  lots  on  which  it  is  situated,  then  be  held  liable  for 
the  true  value  of  all  labor  done,  and  material  and  machinery  fur- 
nished therefor,  prior  to  such  recording,  although  the  same  may 
exceed  in  the  aggregate  the  price  stipulated  in  the  contract  be- 
tween the  owner  and  the  contractor. 

Sec.  0.  When  the  owner  fails  to  perform  his  part  of  the  contract 
and  by  reason  thereof  the  other  party  without  his  own  default  is 
prevented  from  completely  performing  his  part,  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  reasonable  compensation  for  as  much  as  he  has  performed,  in 
proportion  to  the  price  stipulated  for  the  whole. 

Sec.  7.  Every  workman,  laborer,  or  other  person  who  shall  do 
or  perform  any  work  or  labor,  by  virtue  of  any  contract  for  any 
incorporatedcompany  doing  business  in  this  State,  shall  have  a  lien 
for  the  value  of  such  work,  or  labor  upon  all  the  real  estate  and 
personal  property  of  said  company,  and  such  lien  shall  have  prior- 
ity over  any  lien  created  l)y  deed  or  otherwise  on  such  real  estate 
or  personal  property,  subsequent  to  the  time  when  the  said  labor 
was  performed,  but  there  shall  be  no  priority  of  lien  as  between 
the  parties  claiming,  under  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Pro- 
vided,  That  no  lien  shall  be  created  under  this  section  for  labor 
performed  move  than  nine  months  before  such  lien  was  recorded. 

Skc.  8.  Such  lien  shall  be  discharged  unless  the  person  desiring 
to  avail  himself  thereof,  within  sixty  days  from  the  time  he  ceases 
to  work  or  labor  for  such  incorporated  company,  shall  file  with  the 
clerk  of  the  county  court  of  thecounty  in  which  such  work  or  labor 
was  performed,  or  in  which  the  principal  office,  works,  real  estate 
or  personal  property  of  snch  incorporated  company  is  situated,  a 
just  and  true  account  of  the  amount  due  him  after  allowing  all 
credits;  which  accounts  shall  be  sworn  to  by  the  person  claiming 
them,  or  bv  some  one  in  his  behalf. 
.   Sec.  9.  The  clerk  of  the  county  court,  to  whom  such  account  is 
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presented,  shall  record  the  same  in  the  mechanics'  lien  record,  for 
which  service  he  shall  receive  fifty  cents,  to  be  paid  by  the  person 
claiminor  the  lien. 

Sec.  IC.  Any  person  having  a  lien  under  or  by  virtue  of  this 
chapter,  may  enforce  the  same  by  filing  a  bill  in  chancery  in  the 
circuit  court  of  the  county  in  which  his  account  is  filed  as  afore- 
said, in  which  he  shall  make  all  other  persons  having  liens  thereon 
under  this  chapter  parties,  and  any  other  person  acquiring  such 
lien  before  a  decree  shall  be  pronounced  in  said  suit  may,  at  his 
request,  be  made  a  defendant  therein  and  recover  his  claim  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  he  had  been  made  a  defendant  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  suit.  Should  the  party  bringing  the  suit  from  any 
cause  fail  to  establish  his  claim,  the  suit  shall  not  for  that  cause 
be  dismissed,  but  it  may  be  prosecuted  by  any  other  party  thereto 
having  such  lien,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been  commenced 
by  him. 

Sec.  11.  Unless  a  suit  to  enforce  allien  is  commenced  within  six 
months  after  the  person  desiring  to  avail  himself  thereof,  shall 
have  filed  his  account  in  the  clerk's  office,  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided, such  lien  shall  be  discharged;  but  a  suit  commenced  by  any 
person  having  such  lien,  shall  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
same,  inure  to  the  benefit  of  all  other  persons  having  a  lien  under 
this  chapter  on  the  same  property. 

Sec.  14.  The  citizens  of  this  State  shall  have  a  lien  upon  all  do- 
mestic steamboats,  steamers  and  vessels,  propelled  wholly  or  in 
part  by  steam,  which  ply  upon  the  navigable  waters  of  this  State, 
and  which  are  registered  in  this  State,  for  all  work  and  labor  done 
upon  said  vessels,  and  for  all  materials,  goods,  wares  and  mer- 
chandise furnished  said  vessels;  said  lien  tolje  enforced  by  appro- 
priate remedy  in  courts  having  jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter. 

Chapter  138. — Suing  as  poor  pevnom^. 

Sec.  1.  A  poor  person  may  be  allowed  by  a  court  to  sue  or  de- 
fend a  suit  therein  without  paying  fees  or  costs,  whereupon  he 
shall  have,  from  any  counsel  which  the  court  ^nay  assign  him,  and 
from  all  officers,  all  needful  service  and  process,  and  also  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses,  without  any  fees  to  them  therefor,  except 
what  may  be  included  in  the  costs  recoverable  from  the  opposite 
party. 

Chapter  145. — Riulrocuh.  —  Ohstructing,  in j ur In g  property  of^  etc. 

Sec.  26.  If  a  person  maliciously  o])struct.  remove  or  injure  any 
part  of  a  railroad  or  canal,  or  any  bridge  or  fixture  thereof,  or  ob- 
struct any  machinery, 'work,  or  engine  thereof,  whereby  the  life 
of  any  traveler  on  such  road  is  put  in  peril,  he  shall  be  confined 
in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  five  years. 

Sec.  26a.  That  any  person  who  shall  willfully  or  maliciously 
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destroy  or  injure  any  of  the  wires,  poles,  insulators,  or  other 
property  or  material  belonging  to  any  telegraph  or  railroad  com- 
pany, shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  a'nd,  upon  conviction, 
shall  be  punished  by  imin-isonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceed- 
ing twelve  months,  and  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Such  person  shall  also  be  lia- 
ble in  a  civil  action  for  all  damages  to  such  property  caused  by 
such  destruction  or  injury. 

Sec.  81.  Any  person  who  shall  willfully  and  unlawfully  injure, 
impair,  weaken,  destroy  or  misplace  any  building,  bridge,  track, 
side  track,  switch,  spur  track,  work,  engine,  machine,  locomotive, 
hand  car,  depot,  car,  trestle,  telegraph  line,  telegraph  pole,  tele- 
graph wire,  telegraph  instrument,  or  any  other  instrument,  ma- 
chine, invention  or  mechanical  appliance  whatever,  which  may  be 
or  is  now,  used  by  any  company  operating  or  using  any  railroad, 
or  other  line  or  work  of  internal  improvement  in  this  State,  or 
obstruct  any  corporation  which  is  the  owner  or  lessee  of  any  rail- 
road, or  other  work  of  internal  improvement  in  this  State, 
in  the  use  of  any  such  property,  the  person  so  oflfending  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  fined  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  imprisoned  not  exceeding  six  months;  and  if  the  death 
of  any  person  occur  in  consequence  of  any  such  unlaw^ful  act,  the 
person,  or  persons,  committing  the  same,  shall  be  guilty  of  mur- 
der, and  punished  accordingly.  *     *     * 

Chapter  145. — Intoxication  of  railroad  employees. 

Sec.  30.  If  any  person  while  in  charge  of  a  locomotive  engine, 
running  upon  the  railroad  of  any  corporation,  or  while  acting  as 
the  conductor  or  brakeman  of  any  car  or  train  of  cars,  on  any  such 
railroad,  be  intoxicated,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  exceeding  five 
hundred  dollars. 

Chapter  148. — Riots^  unlawful  asseniblies^  etc. 

Sec.  1.  All  judges  and  justices  may  suppress  riots,  routs  and  un- 
lawful assemblies  within  their  jurisdiction.  And  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  each  of  them  to  go  among,  or  as  near  as  may  be  with 
safety,  to  persons  riotously,  tumultuously,  or  unlawfully  assem- 
bled, and  in  the  name  of  the  law  command  them  to  disperse;  and  if 
they  shall  not  thereupon  immediately  and  peaceably  disperse,  such 
judge  or  justice  giving  the  command  and  any  other  present,  shall 
command  the  assistance  of  all  persons  present,  and  of  the  sheriff 
of  the  county,  with  his  posse  if  need  be,  in  arresting  and  securing 
those  so  assembled.  If  any  person  present,  on  being  required  to 
give  his  assistance,  or  depart,  or  fail  to  obey,  he  shall  be  deemed 
a  rioter. 

Sec.  2.  If  a  person  be  arrested  for  a  riot,  rout  or  unlawful  as- 
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sembly,  the  judge  or  justice  ordering  the  arrest,  or  any  other  jus- 
tice, shall  commit  hinj  to  jail,  unless  he  shall  enter  into  recogniz- 
ance, with  sufficient  security,  to  appear  before  the  circuit  court 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  olYense,  at  its  then  next  term,  to  answer 
therefor,  and  in  the  meantime  to  be  of  good  behavior  and  keep  the 
peace. 

Sec.  3.  If  any  judge  or  justice  have  notice  of  a  riotous,  tumultu- 
ous, or  unlawful  assembly  in  the  county  in  which  he  resides,  and 
fail  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  place  of  such  assembly,  or  as 
near  as  he  may  safely,  or  fail  to  exercise  his  authority  for  sup- 
pressing it  and  arresting  the  offender,  he  shall  be  lined  not  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  4.  If  any  person  engaged  in  such  assembly,  being  com- 
manded as  aforesaid  to  disperse,  fail  to  do  so  without  delay,  any 
such  judge  or  justice  may  require  the  aid  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
persons,  in  arms  or  otherwise,  and  proceed,  in  such  manner  as  he 
may  deem  expedient,  to  disperse  and  suppress  such  assembly,  and 
arrest  and  secure  those  engaged  in  it. 

Sec.  5.  If  by  any  means,  taken  under  authority  of  this  chapter, 
to  disperse  any  such  assembly,  or  arrest  and  secure  those  engaged 
in  it,  any  person  present,  as  spectator  or  otherwise  be  killed  or 
wounded,  any  judge  or  justice  exercising  such  authority,  and 
every  one  acting  under  his  order,  shall  be  held  guiltless;  and  if 
the  judge  or  justice,  or  any  person  acting  under  the  order  of 
either  of  them,  be  killed  or  wounded  in  taking  such  means,  or  by 
the  rioters,  all  persons  engaged  in  such  assembly  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  such  killing  or  wounding. 

Sec.  6.  If  any  rioter  pull  down  or  destroy,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
any  dwelling  house,  or  assist  therein,  he  shall  be  confined  in  the 
penitentiary  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  years;  and 
though  no  such  house  so  be  injured,  every  rioter,  and  every  per- 
son unlawfully  or  tumultuously  assembled,  shall  be  confined  in 
jail  not  more  than  one  year  and  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars. 

Chapter  149. — Sunday  Labor, 

Sec.  16.  If  a  person,  on  a  Sabbath  day,  be  found  laboring  at 
any  trade  or  calling,  or  employ  his  minor  children,  apprentices, 
or  servants  in  labor  or  other  business,  except  household  or  other 
work  of  necessity  or  charity,  he  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five 
dollars  for  each  offense.  And  every  day  any  such  minor  child,  or 
servant,  or  apprentice  is  so  employed,  shall  constitute  a  distinct 
offense.     *     *     * 

Sec.  17.  No  forfeiture  shall  be  incurred  under  the  preceding 
section  *  *  *  for  running  any  railroad  train  or  steamboat  on 
the  Sabbath  day  *  *  * ;  and  no  forfeiture  for  laboring  on  the 
Sabbath  day  shall  be  incurred  under  the  said  section,  by  any  per- 
son who  conscientiously  believes  that  the  seventh  day  of  the  week 
ought  to  be  observed  as  a  Sabbath  and  actually  refrains  from  all 
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secular  business  and  labor  on  that  day,  provided  be  does  not  com- 
pel an  apprentice  or  servant  not  of  bis  belief  to  do  secular  work 
or  business  on  Sunday,  and  does  not  on  that  day  disturb  any  other 
person  in  his  observance  of  the  same.  And  no  contract  shall  be 
deemed  void  because  it  is  made  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

Coal  mine  regulations  and  inspection,'*' 

(Acts  18»7,  chapter  59  ) 

Sec.  1.  The  governor  of  the  State,  by  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  senate,  shall  appoint  one  mine  inspector  for  each  of  the  four 
mining  districts  created  by  this  act,  and  a  chief  mine  inspector, 
who  shall  supervise  and  control  the  mine  inspection  of  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  and  the  chief  shall  have  the  power  to  call  the  as- 
sistance of  any  one  of  the  other  four  mine  inspectors  to  any  dis- 
trict in  the  State  of  West  Virginia  in  case  of  emergency.  And 
shall  keep  the  reports  furnished  him  by  the  four  mine  inspectors, 
and  in  addition  thereto  he  shall  copy  said  reports  in  a  book  or 
books  by  him  purchased  and  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  he  shall  in- 
dex the  same,  and  said  books  shall  be  open  for  inspection  upon 
the  request  of  any  citizen  of  the  State,  and  upon  the  request  of  the 
governor  or  attorney  general  of  this  State,  said  chief  mine  inspec- 
tor shall  lay  said  books  and  reports  before  either  of  said  officers, 
and  also  maps  of  mines  furnished  him  by  said  mine  inspectors. 

Any  chief  mine  inspector  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  less  than 
twenty-five  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  and  may,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  ex- 
ceeding one  year. 

And  each  of  the  four  mine  inspectors  shall  report  in  writing 
monthly  to  the  chief  inspector,  the  number  and  condition  of  all 
the  mines  inspected  by  him  during  each  month.  The  chief  inspec- 
tor shall  have  power  to  remove  any  of  the  four  mine  inspectors 
mentioned  in  this  ac^  for  causes  heretofore  mentioned  in  this  act, 
and  the  governor  of  the  State  shall  fill  all  vacancies  caused  by  re- 
moval from  office. 

Mine  inspectors  created  by  this  act  shall  hold  their  office  for  the 
term  of  four  years,  as  hereinafter  provided,  unless  they  be  sooner 
removed,  as  hereinafter  provided.  They  shall  continue  in  office 
until  their  successors  in  office  are  appointed  and  qualified. 

Every  person  so  appointed  must  be  a  citizen  of  West  Virginia, 
having  a  practical  knowledge  of  mining  and  properly  ventilating 
and  draining  mines,  and  must  be  a  coal  miner  of  at  least  six.  years 
experience  as  a  miner  in  the  coal  mines,  and  he  shall  not,  while 
in  office,  be  interested  as  owner,  operator,  agent,  stockholder,  su- 
perintendent or  engineer  of  any  coal  mine,  and  he  shall  be  of  good 
moral  character  and  temperate  habits.  An  inspector  of  mines 
shall  be  removed  from  office  by  the  chief  mine  inspector  of  this 

*See  Deolsion,  page  415. 
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State  for  incompetency,  neglect  of  duty,  drunkenness,  malfeas- 
ance and  for  other  good  causes. 

Sec.  2.  Vacancies  In  ollice  of  inspectors  shall  be  filled  by  ap- 
pointment by  the  governor  of  the  State  for  the  unexpired  term. 

Every  person  appointed  inspector  of  mines  shall,  before  enter- 
ing upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  take  the  oath  be- 
fore some  person  authorized  by  law  to  administer  oaths,  that  he 
will  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  consti- 
tution of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  and  that  he  will  faithfully 
and  impartially,  to  the  best  of  his  al)ility,  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  office  and  file  a  certificate  of  his  having  done  so  in  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  state,  and  he  shall  give  a  bond  in  the  penalty  of 
two  thousand  dollars,  v,  ilh  sureties  to  be  ai)proved  by  the  gover- 
nor of  the  State,  conditic  ned  that  he  will  faithfully  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

The  salary  of  the  chief  inspector  shall  be  twelve  hundred  dollars 
per  annum  and  not  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  for  expenses,^ 
and  the  other  four  mine  inspectors  shall  have  one  thousand  dollars 
salary,  each,  per  annum,  and  not  more  than  three  hundred  dollars 
for  expenses.  Such  salary  and  expenses  shall  be  paid  monthly 
out  of  the  State  treasury ;  Provided^  That  before  payment  of  trav- 
eling expenses  shall  be  made  to  the  inspector,  he  shall  file  an  ac- 
count of  such  expenses  and  make  out  and  file  with  the  auditor  that 
they  were  accrued  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties. 

dn  the  first  Tuesday  in  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-seven,  and  every  four  years  thereafter,  the  governor  of  the 
State  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  appoint  one  mine  in- 
spector for  each  of  the  four  mining  districts  of  the  State  created 
by  this  act,  whose  term  of  office  shall  begin  when  he  has  taken  the 
oath  of  office  and  has  given  the  approved  bond,  as  required  by  this 
act,  and  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  four  years,  or  until  his  suc- 
cessor shall  be  duly  appointed  and  qualified. 

Sec.  3.  And  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  visit  each  mine  in  his  district 
at  least  once  in  every  three  months,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  mine  inspector  to  do  any  surveying  for  any  mine  owner  or 
owners,  during  his  term  of  office,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
mine  inspector  to  appoint  any  deputy  or  other  person  to  do  and 
perform  any  work  required  of  such  mine  inspector,  and  it  shall  be 
his  duty  to  personally  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  hereunder. 

Any  mine  inspector  failing  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  be  dismissed  from  office. 

The  governor  of.  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  together  with  the 
cJiief  mine  inspector  created  by  this  act,  shall  divide  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  into  four  mining  districts.  —  Code^  Edition  of  1891^ 
Appendljc^  Paqe991, 

Skc.  4.  Each  inspector  shall  examine  the  mines  of  his  district 
at  least  twice  every  year,  and  oftener  if  called  upon  by  twenty 
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miners  engaged  in  any  one  mine,  and  he  shall  see  that  all  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  are  observed  and  strictly  carried  out.  He  shall 
particularly  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  mines  as  to  venti- 
lation, drainage  and  general  safety,  and  shall  make  a  record  of  all 
such  examinations.  He  shall  also  for  each  year  ending  with  the 
thirtieth  day  of  June,  make  a  written  report  to  the  governor,  of 
his  proceedings  as  such  inspector,  stating  therein  the  number  of 
mines  in  his  districts,  the  thickness  of  the  seams  mined,  the  num- 
ber of  miners  employed  in  each  mine,  the  condition  in  which  the 
mines  were  found,  the  extent  to  which  this  act  is  obeyed  or  vio- 
lated, the  number  of  accidents  and  deaths  resulting  from  injuries 
received  in  or  about  the  mines,  with  the  cause  of  each  of  such  ac- 
cidents and  deaths,  and  such  other  information  in  relation  to  mines 
and  mining,  as  he  may  deem  of  public  interest.  He  shall  also 
suggest  or  recommend  such  legislation  on  the  subject  of  mining  as 
he  may  think  necessary.  Such  report  shall  be  filed  with  the  gov- 
ernor on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  December,  next  succeeding 
the  year  for  which  it  is  made. 

Sec.  5.  The  operator  or  agent  of  every  coal  mine  shall,  within 
six  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  make,  or  cause  to  be  made, 
an  accurate  map  or  plan  of  such  mine,  on  a  scale  to  be  stated 
thereon,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  feet  to  the  inch.  Such  map 
or  plan  shall  show  the  openings  or  excavations,  the  shafts,  slopes, 
entries,  airways,  headings,  rooms,  pillars,  etc.,  the  general  incli- 
nation of  the  coal  strata,  and  so  much  of  the  property  lines  and  of 
the  outcrop  of  the  coal  seam  of  the  tract  of  land  on  which  said 
mine  is  located,  as  may  be  within  one  thousand  feet  of  any  part 
of  the  workings  of  such  mine.  A  true  copy  of  such  map  or  plan, 
shall,  within  the  six  months  aforesaid,  be  delivered  by  such  oper- 
ator, to  the  insjiector  of  his  district,  to  be  preserved  among  the 
records  of  hie  office  and  turned  over  to  his  successor  in  office;  and 
the  original  map  or  a  true  copy  thereof,  shall  be  kept  by  such 
operator,  at  the  office  of  the  mine,  and  open  at  all  reasonable  times 
for  the  examination  and  use  of  the  inspector;  and  such  operator 
shall  twice  within  every  twelve  months,  and  not  more  than  seven 
months  apart  while  the  mine  is  in  operation,  cause  such  mine  to 
be  surveyed  and  the  map  thereof  extended  so  as  to  accurately 
show  the  prof^ress  of  the  workings,  of  the  property  lines  and  out- 
crop aR  above  provided;  and  ho  shall  immediately  thereafter  de- 
liver, to  the  inspector  of  his  district,  a  map  or  plan  and  statement 
of  the  pi'ogress  of  the  workings  and  extensions  aforesaid,  so  as  to 
enable  the  inspector  to  trace  the  same  on  the  map  or  plan  furnished 
him  as  above  required.  Before  any  mine  or  part  of  a  mine  is 
abandoned,  or  the  pillars  drawn  therein,  it  shall  be  accuratelv  sur- 
veyed, and  the  maps  thereof  extended  as  aforesaid,  and  within  one 
month  after  any  mine  is  abandoned,  the  person  who  was  the  last 
operator  thereof,  shall  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  county  court  of 
the  county,  in  which  the  mine  is  located,  a  correct  map,  showing 
all  the  excavations  of  such  mine,  to  be  preserved  as  a  part  of  the 
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records  of  the  county.  If  any  operator  fail  to  comply  with  any 
provision  of  this  section,  the  inspector  is  hereby  auhorizecl  to  have 
the  survey  and  maps  made  or  extended,  as  may  be  necessary  in 
such  case,  at  the  expense  of  such  operator,  and  the  reasonable  fees 
and  expenses  may  be  recovered  in  any  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction, by  the  person  performing  the  work. 

Skc.  6.  After  six  months,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this 
act,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  operator,  or  agent,  of  any  coal 
mine,  to  employ  any  persons  at  W(u4i  in  said  mine,  or  permit  any 
persons  to  be  in  said  mine  for  the  purpose  of  working  therein,  un- 
less they  are  in  communication  with  at  least  two  openings  or  out- 
lets, separated  by  natural  strata,  of  not  less  than  one  bundled  feet 
in  breadth,  if  the  mine  be  w^orked  by  shaft,  and  of  not  less  than 
fifty  feet  in  breadth  if  worked  by  slope  or  drift.  To  each  of  said 
outlets  there  shall  be  provided,  from  the  interior  of  the  mine,  a 
safe  and  available  roadway,  which  shall  at  all  times  w^hile  the  mine 
is  in  operation  be  kept  free  from  all  obstructions  that  might  pre- 
vent travel  thereon  in  case  of  an  emergency,  and  if  either  of  said 
outlets  be  by  shaft,  it  shall  be  fitted  with  safe  and  available  appli- 
ances, such  as  ladders,  stairs,  or  hoisting  machinery,  which  shall, 
at  all  times,  when  the  mine  is  in  operation,  be  kept  in  order  and 
ready  for  immediate  use,  whereby  persons  employed  in  the  mine 
may  readily  escape  in  case  of  an  accident.  This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  mine  while  work  is  being  prosecuted  with  reasonable 
diligence  in  making  communication  between  said  outlets,  so  long 
as  not  more  than  twenty  persons  are  employed  at  any  one  time  in 
said  mine;  neither  shall  it  apply  to  any  mine,  or  part  of  a  mine, 
in  which  the  second  outlet  has  been  rendered  unavailable  by  reason 
of  the  final  rol)bing  of  pillars  preparatory  to  abandonment,  so  long 
as  not  more  than  twenty  persons  are  employed  therein  at  any  one 
time. 

Sec.  8.  The  operator  or  agent  of  every  coal  mine  worked  by 
shaft  shall  forthwith  provide,and  hereafter  maintain,  a  metal  tube 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  such  shaft,  suitably  adapted  to  the 
free  passage  of  sound,  through  which  conversation  may  be  held 
between  persons  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft;  also  the 
ordinary  means  of  signaling,  and  an  approved  safety  catch  and  a 
sufficient  cover  overhead  on  every  carriage  used  for  lowering  or 
hoisting  persons,  and  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  an  approved  safety 
2:ate,  and  an  adequate  brake  on  the  drum  of  every  machine  used  to 
lower  or  hoist  persons  in  such  shaft;  and  the  said  operator  or  aeent 
shall  have  the  machinerv  used  for  lowering  or  hoisting  persons 
into  or  out  of  the  mine,  kept  in  safe  condition  and  inspected  once 
in  each  twenty-four  hours  by  some  competent  person 

Sec.  9.  No  operator  or  agent  of  any  coal  mine,  worked  by  shaft 
or  slope,  shall  place  in  charge  of  any  engine  used  for  lowering 
into  or  hoisting  out  of  said  mine,  persons  employed  therein,  any 
but  competent  and  sober  engineers;  and  no  engineer  in  charge  of 
such  machinery  shall  allow  any  person  except  such  as  may  be  de- 
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puted  for  that  purpose,  by  the  operator  or  agent,  to  interfere  with 
any  part  of  the  machinery;  and  no  person  shall  interfere  with  or 
intimidate  the  en^neer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties;  and  in  no 
case  shall  more  than  ten  persons  ride  on  any  cage  or  car  at  one 
time,  and  no  person  shall  ride  on  a  loaded  cage  or  car  in  any  shaft 
or  slope.  All  slopes  or  engine  planes,  used  as  traveling  ways  by 
persons  in  any  mine,  shall  be  made  of  sufficient  width  to  permit 
persons  to  pass  moving  cars  with  safety,  or  refuge  holes  of  ample 
dimensions,  and  not  more  than  sixty  feet  apart,  shall  be  made  on 
one  side  of  said  slope  or  engine  plane.  Such  refuge  holes  shall  be 
kept  free  from  obstructions,  and  the  roof  and  sides  thereof  shall 
be  made  secure. 

Sec.  10.  The  operator  or  agent  of  every  coal  mine,  whether 
worked  by  shaft,  slope  or  drift,  shall  provide  and  hereafter  main- 
tain for  every  such  mine,  ample  means  of  ventilation,  affording 
not  less  than  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  for  each  and 
every  person  employed  in  such  mine,  and  as  much  more  as  the  cir- 
cumstances may  require,  which  shall  be  circulated  around  the  main 
headings  and  cross  headings  and  working  places  to  an  extent  that 
will  dilute,  render  harmless  and  carry  off  the  noxious  and  danger- 
ous gases  generated  therein ;  and  as  the  working  places  shall  ad- 
vance break-throughs  for  air  shall  be  made  in  the  pillars,  or  brat- 
tices shall  be  used,  so  as  to  keep  such  working  places  well  ^nd 
properly  ventilated.  All  mines  generating  firedamp  shall  be  kept 
free  of  standing  gas  in  the  worked  out  or  abandoned  parts  of  the 
same  as  far  as  practicable,  and  the  entrances  thereto  shall  be  prop- 
erly closed  and  Cautionary  notice  posted  to  warn  persons  of  dan- 
ger, and  the  doors  used  therein  for  directing  ventilation  shall  be 
so  hung  as  to  close  themselves,  and  every  working  place  and  all 
other  places  where  gas  is  known  to  exist  or  is  liable  to  exist,  shall 
be  carefully  examined  by  some  competent  person  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  to  be  known  as  "fire  boss,"  immediately  before 
each  shift,  with  a  safetv  lamp,  and  in  making  such  exaiDinations 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  fire  boss  at  each  examination,  to  leave 
at  the  face  of  every  place  so  examined,  evidence  of  his  presence, 
and  no  workman  shall  enter  or  be  permitted  to  enter,  any  mine  or 
part  of  a  mine,  generating  firedamp  until  it  has  been  examined  by 
the  fire  boss  as  aforesaid,  and  reported  by  him  to  be  safe.  In  all 
mines  generating  firedamp  accumuhitions  of  fine,  dry  coal  dust 
shall  as  far  as  practicable  be  prevented,  and  such  dust  shall,  when- 
ever necessary,  be  kept  properly  watered  down.  The  safety  lamps 
used  for  examining  anv  mine,  or  which  may  be  used  for  working 
therein,  shall  be  furnished  by,  and  be  the  property  of  the  operator 
of  the  mine,  and  shall  be  in  charge  of  an  agent  thereof;  and  at 
least  one  safety  lamp  shall  be  kept  at  every  coal  mine  whether 
such  mine  generates  fire  damp  or  not. 

Sec.  U  In  order  to  secure  the  proper  ventilation  of  every 
coal  mine  and  promote  the  health  and  safety  of  persons  employed 
therein,  the  operator  or  agent  shall  employ  a  competent  and  prac- 
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tical  inside  overseer,  to  be  called  "mining  boss,"  who  shall  be  a 
citizen,  and  an  experienced  coal  miner,  or  any  person  havino-  two 
years'  experience  in  a  coal  mine,  and  shall  keep  a  careful  watch 
over  the  ventilating  apparatus  and  the  airways,  traveling  ways, 
pumps  and  drainage;  and  shall  see  that  as  the  miners  advance 
their  excavations,  proper  break-throughs  are  made  as  provided  in 
section  ten  of  this  act,  and  that  all  loose  coal,  slate  and  rock  over- 
head in  the  working  places,  and  along  the  haul  ways,  be  removed 
or  carefully  secured  so  as  to  prevent  danger  to  persons  employed 
in  such  mines;  and  that  sufficient  props,  caps  and  timbers  are  fur- 
nished of  suitable  size  and  cut  square  at  both  ends,  and  as  near  as 
practicable  U)  the  proper  lengths  for  the  places  where  they  are 
to  be  used  and  such  props,  caps  and  timbers  shall  be  delivered  and 
placed  in  the  working  places  of  the  miners,  and  every  workman 
in  want  of  props  or  timbers  and  cap  pieces,  shall  notify  the  min- 
ing boss  or  his  assistant  of  the  fact  at  least  one  day  in  advance,  giv- 
ing the  length  and  number  of  props  or  timbers  and  cap  pieces  re- 
quired; but  in  case  of  an  emergency,  the  timbers  may  be  ordered 
immediately  upon  the  discovery  of  any  danger;  and  the  place  and 
manner  of  leaving  the  orders  for  timbers  shall  be  designated  in  the 
rules  of  the  mine;  and  shall  have  all  water  drained  or  hauled  out 
of  the  working  places  before  the  miners  enter,  and  the  working 
places  kept  dry,  as  far  as  practicable,  while  the  miners  are  at 
work.  On  all  haul  ways,  space  not  less  than  ten  feet  lon<?  and 
two  feet  six  inches  wide  between  the  wagon  and  the  rib,  shall  be 
kept  open  at  distances  not  exceeding  one  hundred  feet  apart,  in 
which  shelter  from  passing  wagons  may  be  secured.  It  shall 
further  be  the  duty  of  the  mining  boss  to  have  bore  holes  kept  not 
less  than  twelve  feet  in  advance  of  the  face,  and,  when  necessary, 
on  the  sides  of  the  working  places  that  are  being  driven  towards 
and  in  dangerous  proximity  to  an  abandoned  mine  or  part  of  mine 
suspected  of  containing  iniflammable  gases  or  which  is  filled  with 
water.  The  mining  boss  or  his  assistant  shall  visit  and  examine 
every  working  place  in  the  mine  at  least  once  in  every  three  davs, 
and  oftener  when  necessary,  while  the  miners  of  su<3h  places  are 
at  work,  and  shall  direct  that  each  and  every  working  place  shall 
be  secured  by  props  or  timbers  whenever  necessarv  so  that  safetv 
in  all  respect!=}  be  assured,  and  no  person  shall  be  directed  to  work 
in  an  unsafe  place,  unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  safe. 
The  minins:  boss  shall  notifv  the  operator  or  agent  of  the  mine 
of  his  inability  to  comply  with  any  requirements  of  this  section; 
it  shall  then  become  the  dutv  of  such  operator  or  asfent  at  once  to 
attend  to  the  matter  complained  of  by  the  mining  boss,  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  hereof. 

Sec.  12.  The  operator  or  agent  of  every  coal  mine  shall  furnish 
the  inspector  proper  facilities  for  entering  such  mines,  and  making 
examinations  or  obtaining:  information ;  and  if  any  inspector  shall 
discover  that  any  mine  does  not  in  its  appliances,  for  the  safetv 
of  the  persons  employed  therein,  conform  to  the  provisions  of  this 
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act,  or  that  by  reason  of  any  defect  or  practice  in  or  at  such 
mine,  the  lives  or  health  of  persons  ei^jployed  therein,  are  endan- 
gered, he  shall  immediately,  in  writing,  notify  such  operator  or 
agent  thereof,  stating  in  such  notice  the  particulars  in  which  he 
considers  such  mine  to  be  defective  or  dangerous,  and  if  he  deem 
it  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  or  health  of  the  persons 
eTnj)loyed  in  such  mine,  he  shall,  after  giving  notice  to  tne  said 
operator  or  agent,  of  his  intention  so  to  do,  apply  without  bond 
to  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  in  which  said  mine  is  located,  or 
to  the  judge  thereof  in  vacation,  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
operating  of  said  mine  until  said  danger  be  removed;  and  such 
court  or  judge,  when  so  applied  to,  shall  at  once  proceed  to  hear 
the  case  and  determie  the  same,  and  if  the  cause  appear  to  be  suffi- 
cient, and  such  danger  appear  to  exist,  after  hearing  the  parties 
and  their  evidence,  he  shall  issue  an  injunction  restraining  the 
operating  of  said  mine  until  the  cause  of  such  danger  be  removed, 
and  the  cost  of  the  proceedings,  including  the  charges  of  the  attor- 
ney prosecuting  the  same,  shall  be  borne  by  the  operator  of  the 
mine,  but  no  fee  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars  shall  be  taxed  in 
any  one  case  for  the  attorney  prosecuting  such  case;  but  if  said 
court  or  judge  shall  find  the  cause  not  sufficient,  then  the  case 
shall  be  dismissed  and  the  costs  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  in 
which  the  mine  is  located. 

6ec.  13.  No  boy  under  twelve  years  of  age,  nor  female  person 
of  any  age,  shall  be  permitted  to  work  in  any  coal  mine,  and  in 
all  cases  of  doubt,  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  boys  shall 
furnish  affidavits  of  their  ages. 

Sec.  14.  No  miner,  workman  or  other  person  shall  knowingly 
injure  any  shaft  lamp,  instrument,  air  course  or  brattice,  or  ob- 
struct or  throw  open  airways  or  carry  matches  or  open  lights  into 
places  worked  by  safety  lamps,  or  disturb  any  part  of  the  machin- 
ery, open  a  door  used  for  directing  the  ventilation,  and  not  close 
it  again,  or  enter  any  part  of  a  mine  against  caution,  or  disobey 
any  order  given  in  carrying  out  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
or  do  any  other  act,  whereby  the  life  or  health  of  any  person  em- 
ployed in  the  mine,  or  the  security  of  the  mine  endangered.  Nor 
shall  any  person  or  persons  or  combination  of  persons  by  force, 
threats,  menace  or  intimidation  of  any  kind,  prevent  or  attempt  to 
prevent  from  working  in  or  about  any  mine,  any  person  or  per- 
sons who  have  the  lawful  right  to  work  in  or  about  the  same,  and 
who  desire  so  to  work;  but  this  provision  shall  not  be  so  construed 
as  to  prevent  any  two  or  more  persons  from  associating  themselves 
together  under  the  name  of  Knights  of  Labor,  or  any  other  name 
they  may  desire,  for  any  lawful  purpose,  or  from  using  moral 
suasion  or  lawful  argument,  to  induce  any  one  not  to  work  on  and 
about  any  mine. 

Sec.  15.  Whenever  by  reason  of  any  explosion  or  other  accidents 
in  any  coal  mine,  or  the  machinery  connected  therewith,  loss  of 
life  or  serious  personal  injury  shall  occur,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
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the  superintendent  of  the  colliery,  and  in  his  absence  the  mining 
boss  in  charge  of  the  mine,  to  give  notice  thereof  forthwith,  by 
mail  or  otherwise  to  the  inspector  of  the  district,  stating  the  par- 
ticulars of  such  accident.  And  if  any  one  is  killed  thereby,  to  the 
coroner  of  the  county  also,  or  in  his  absence  or  inability  to  act,  to 
any  justice  of  the  peace;  and  the  said  inspector  shall,  if  he  deem 
it  necessary  from  the  facts  reported,  immediately  go  to  the  scene 
of  such  accident  and  make  such  suggestions  and  render  such  as- 
sistance as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  future  safety  of  the 
men ;  and  investigate  the  cause  of  such  explosion  or  accident  and 
make  a  record  thereof,  which  he  shall  preserve  with  the  other  rec- 
ords of  his  office;  and  to  enable  him  to  make  such  investigation, 
he  shall  have  the  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and 
to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations;  and  the  costs  of  such  investi- 
gation shall  be  paid  by  the  county  in  which  such  accident  occurred, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  costs  of  coroner's  inquests  are  now  paid. 
If  the  coroner  or  justice  shall  determine  to  hold  an  inquest  upon 
the  body  of  any  person  killed,  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  impanel  a  jury, 
no  one  of  whom  shall  be  directly  or  indirectly  interested  and  the 
inspector  of  mines,  if  present  at  such  inquests,  shall  have  the  right 
to  appear  and  testify  and  to  offer  testimony  that  may  be  relevant, 
and  to  question  and  cross-question  any  witness,  and  the  coroner  or 
justice  shall  deliver  to  the  inspector  a  copy  of  the  testimony  and 
verdict  of  the  jury. 

Sec.  16.  The  operator  or  agent  of  every  coal  mine  shall  an- 
nually, during  the  month  of  July,  mail  or  deliver  to  the  inspector 
of  his  district,  a  report  for  the  preceding  twelve  months,  ending 
with  the  thirtieth  day  of  June.  Such  report  shall  state  the  names 
of  the  operators  and  officers  of  the  mine,  the  quantity  of  coal 
mined,  and  such  other  information,  not  of  a  private  nature,  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  required  by  the  inspector.  Blank  forms 
for  such  reports  shall  be  furnished  by  the  inspector. 

Sec.  17.  The  operator  or  agent  of  any  coal  mine,  who  shall 
willfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  him 
by  any  section  of  this  act,  or  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provis- 
ions hereof,  and  any  person  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  preform 
the  duties  required  of  him  by  sections  nine,  ten,  eleven,  thirteen 
or  fourteen,  or  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  thereof,  or 
knowingly  do  any  act  whereby  the  health  or  life  of  any  person 
employed  in  a  mine,  or  the  security  of  a  mine  is  endangered, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction,  shall  he 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars;  in  default  of  payment  of.  such  fine  and  costs  for 
the  space  of  ten  days,  the  defendant  may  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
three  months. 

Sec.  18.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  only  to  coal 
mines  in  which  ten  or  more  persons  are  employed  in  a  period  of 
twenty-four  hours. 
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Appendix  (Chapter  11,  Acts  of  1887,  as  Amended). —^mj!?Zoy- 

ment  of  children, 

(Page  998.) 

Sec.  1.  That  no  minor  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  any  mine  or  in  any  factory,  workshop,  manufactory  or 
establishment  where  goods  or  wares  are  manufactured;  and  in  all 
cases  of  minors  applying  for  work,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  man- 
ager, superintendent,  foreman  or  operator,  to  see  that  the  provis- 
ions of  this  section  are  complied  with. 

Sec.  2.  Any  manager,  superintendent,  foreman,  or  operator  of 
such  mine,  factory,  workshop,  manufactory,  or  establishment,  and 
parents  or  guardians,  allowing  a  child  under  twelve  years  of  age, 
to  work  in  violation  of  section  first  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  twenty  dollars  for 
each  and  every  such  offense. 

Appendix. —  Weighing  coal  at  mines* 

(Page  998.) 

Sec.  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  corporation,  company  or 
person,  engaged  in  the  business  of  mining  and  selling  coal  by 
weight  or  measure,  to  procure  and  constantly  keep  on  hand  at  the 
proper  place,  the  necessary  scales  and  measures  and  whatever  else 
may  be  necessary,  to  correctly  weigh  and  measure  the  coal  as 
mined  by  such  corporation,  company  or  person.  And  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  for  every  county  in 
which  coal  is  so  mined  and  sold,  to  visit  each  coal  mine  operated 
therein,  and  where  such  scales  and  measures  are  kept  at  least  once 
in  each  year,  and  test  the  correctness  of  such  scales  and  measures. 
The  owner  or  operator  of  such  coal  mine,  or  any  two  or  more  of 
the  miners  working  therein,  may  in  writing  require  his  attend- 
ance at  the  place  where  such  scales  and  measures  are  kept,  at 
oth*er  times,  in  order  to  test  the  correctness  thereof,  and  it  shall 
be  his  duty  to  comply  with  such  requests  as  soon  as  he  can,  after 
receiving  such  request.  If  his  attendance  is  required  by  the  owner 
or  operator  of  such  mine,  or  if  by  the  miners  working  therein,  and 
the  scales  or  measures  tested  be  found  not  to  be  correct,  his  fee 
shall  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  operator,  and  if  his  attendance  be  re- 
quired by  the  miners  and  the  scales  or  measures  tested  be  found 
to  be  correct,  his  lees  shall  be  paid  by  them.  If  in  any  such  county 
there  be  no  sealer  of  weights  and  measures,  the  duties  herein  re- 
quired to  be  done  and  performed  by  such  sealer,  shall  be  done  and 
performed  by  the  inspector  of  mines  for  the  district  of  which  such 
county  forms  a  part. 

Sec.  2.  Each  car  used  by  any  such  corporation,  company  or  per- 

*See  DecisioDS,  page  415. 
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son  in  removing  coal  from  any  coal  mine,  shall  be  numbered  by 
consecutive  numbers  plainly  marked,  and  placed  and  kept  thereon 
as  long  as  such  car  is  so  used.  And  if  the  coal  from  such  mine  is 
mined,  and  the  miners  are  paid  according  to  the  weight  thereof 
for  mining  the  same,  every  such  car  so^used  shall  be  weighed  upon 
sach  tested  scales,  and  the  weight  thereof  .shall  be  plainly  marked 
and  placed  thereon  as  long  as  such  car  shall  be  used  as  aforesaid. 

If  the  coal  at  any  such  mine  is  mined,  and  the  miners  thereof 
are  paid  for  mining  the  same  by  measure,  the  number  of  bushels 
of  coal  such  car  will  hold  when  loaded  to  its  capacity,  shall  also 
be  plainly  marked,  and  placed  and  kept  thereon  as  long  as  such 
car  is  so  used  as  aforesaid,  and  no  car  shall  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose aforesaid  after  ninety  days  from  the  time  this  act  takes  effect, 
until  the  provisions  of  this  section  are  complied  with. 

Sec.  8.  All  coal  so  mined  and  paid  for  by  weight,  shall  be 
weighed  in  the  car  in  which  it  is  removed  from  the  mine  before  it 
is  screened,  and  shall  be  paid  for  according  to  the  weight  so  ascer- 
tained, at  such  price  per  ton  as  may  be  agreed  on  by  such  owner 
or  operator  and  the  miners  who  mined  the  same.  And  coal  mined 
and  paid  for  by  measure  shall  be  paid  for  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  bushels  marked  upon  each  car  in  which  it  is  removed  from 
the  mine,  and  before  it  is  screened,  and  the  price  paid  for  each 
bushel  so  ascertained  shall  be  such  as  may  be  agreed  on  as  afore- 
said. 

Sec.  4.  Every  such  corporation,  company  or  person  shall  em- 
ploy a  weighman,  and  the  miners  working  in  any  such  coal  mine 
may  employ  another  such  weighman,  and  the  two  so  employed 
shall  supervise  the  weighing  of  each  car  while  empty,  and  the 
weighing  of  the  same  when  loaded  with  coal  so  paid  for  by  weight, 
and  the  measuring  of  the  number  of  bushels  therein,  when  neces- 
sary, so  paid  for  by  measure.  But  if  the  miners  fail  to  employ 
such  weighman,  then  the  person  so  employed  by  such  corpora- 
tion, company  or  person  shall  perform  that  duty.  Each  of  the 
persons  so  employed  before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  employment  shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  or 
affirmation  that  he  will  honestly  and  impartially  do  and  perform 
the  duties  of  his  employment,  and  do  equal  and  exact  justice  be- 
tween employers  and  employees  interested  in  the  matter  of  his 
employment,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  skill  and  ability. 

Sec.  5.  In  any  county  in  which  the  mine  inspector  is  required 
to  act  as  herein  mentioned,  the  county  court  of  such  county  shall 
furnish  him  with  whatever  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  discharge 
his  duties,  if  such  court  has  procured  the  weights  and  measures 
and  balances  provided  for  by  chapter  fifty-nine  of  the  Code  of 
West  Virginia;  and  if  not,  the  state  sealer  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures shall  furnish  him  with  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  discharge  the  duties  hereby  required  of  him,  and  the 
things  so  fut-nished  him,  in  either  case,  shall  be  returned  by  him 
to  the  person  from  whom  he  received  them  as  soon  as  possible 
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after  he  has  performed  the  duties  for  which  he  received  them. 
But  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  corporation,  company  or  person 
so  engaged  in  the  business  of  mining  coal,  to  procure  and  con- 
stantly keep  on  hands  a  sealed  weight,  of  at  least  fifty  pounds, 
and  a  sealed  measure  of  at  least  one  bushel,  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  Any  corporation,  company  or  person  violating  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  for  each  offense,  be  fined  not  less 
than  twenty-five  dollars  and  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars. 
And  the  officer,  agent  or  employee  of  the  corporation  or  company 
whose  duty  it  was  to  do  or  perform  the  act,  or  to  cause  it  to  be 
done  and  performed,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  indictment,  may 
be  indicted  jointly,  with  said  corporation  or  company,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  he  may  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  sixty 
days. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  corporation,  company  or 
person  owning  or  operating  a  coal  mine  in  which  less  than  ten 
miners  are  employed. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  court  in  each  county  in 
which  any  such  coal  mine  is  operated,  and  in  which  a  grand  jury 
is  impaneled,  to  give  this  act  in  charge  to  the  grand  jury. 

Appendix  (Chapter  15,  Acts  of  1889). — Bureau  of  labor. 

(Page  1001.) 

Sec.  1.  There  *  *  *  is  hereby  created  a  State  bureau  of 
labor,  to  be  under  the  control  and  management  of  a  commissioner 
to  be  known  as  the  State  commissioner  of  labor,  who  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed as  hereinafter  provided. 

Skc.  2.  The  governor  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  appoint  a  competent  person,  who  is  identified  with  the  labor 
interests  of  the  State,  to  })e  state  commissioner  of  labor.     *     *     * 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  to  col- 
lect, comi^ile  and  present  to  the  governor  in  annual  report,  statis- 
tical details  relating  to  all  de])artments  of  labor  and  the  industrial 
interests  of  the  State,  especially  in  relation  to  the  financial,  social, 
educational  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  all 
statistical  information  that  may  tend  to  increase  the  prosperity  of 
the  productive  industries  of  the  State.  He  shall,  once  at  least  in 
each  year,  visit  and  inspect  the  principal  factories  and  workshops 
of  the  State;  and  shall,  upon  complaint  and  request  of  any  three 
or  more  reputable  citizens,  visit  and  inspect  any  place  where  labor 
is  employed  and  make  true  report  of  the  result  of  his  inspection. 

Sec.  5.  The  commissioner  of  labor  shall  have  power,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  to  enter  and  inspect  any  public  institution  of 
the  State  and  any  factory,  workshop  or  other  place  where  labor  is 
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employed.  He  may  furnish  a  written  or  printed  list  of  interro- 
gatories, asking  information  essential  to  a  proper  discharge  of  his 
duties,  to  any  person,  company  or  corporation  employing  labor, 
and  require  full  and  complete  answers  thereto.  And  if  any  per- 
son, or  the  officers  of  any  company  or  corporation  shall  neglect  or 
refuse  to  answer,  within  a  reasonable  time,  any  proper  question 
propounded  to  him  by  the  commissioner  of  labor;  or  if  any  person 
or  the  officers  of  any  company  or  corporation  to  whom  a  list  of  in- 
terrogatories has  been  furnished,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  fully 
and  truthfully  answer  and  return  the  same,  such  person  or  such 
officer  of  such  company  or  corporation  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor.  The  commissioner  of  labor  shall  report  to  the 
prosecuting  attorney  of  the  proper  county  all  such  violations  of 
this  act;  whereupon  said  prosecuting  attorney  shall  proceed  against 
the  persons  guilty  thereof,  as  in  other  cases  of  misdemeanor;  and 
any  person  or  any  officer  or  any  company  or  corporation,  con- 
victed in  such  proceedings  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  dollars 
nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  shall  be  confined  in  the  county  jail 
not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  ninety  days,  or  shall  be  both  fined 
and  imprisoned  within  the  above  limits. 

Sec.  6.  All  state,  county,  district  and  city  officers  shall  furnish 
the  commissioner  of  labor,  upon  his  request,  all  statistical  infor- 
mation relating  to  labor,  which  may  be  in  their  possession  as  such 
officers.  The  commissioner  of  labor  shall  report  to  the  governor, 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December  in  each  year,  all  the  statis- 
tics he  has  collected  and  compiled,  with  such  suggestions  as  he 
may  deem  advisable  as  to  legislation  tending  to  promote  and  in- 
crease the  prosperity  of  the  industrial  establishments  of  the  State, 
and  to  protect  the  lives  and  health  and  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  the  persons  employed  therein. 

Appendix. — Payment  of  Wac/e^i,* 

(Page  1002.) 

Sec.  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  corporation,  company,  firm 
or  person,  engaged  in  any  trade  or  business,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  issue,  sell,  give  or  deliver,  to  any  person  employed  by 
such  corporation,  company,  firm  or  person,  in  payment  of  wages 
due  such  laborer,  or  as  advances  for  labor  not  due,  any  scrip, 
token,  draft,  check,  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness,  payable  or 
redeemable  otherwise  than  in  lawful  money;  and  if  any  such 
scrip,  token,  draft,  check  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness,  be  so 
issued,  sold,  given  or  delivered  to  such  laborer,  it  shall  be  con- 
strued, taken  and  held  in  all  courts  and  places,  to  be  a  promise  to 
pay  the  sum  specified  therein  in  lawful  money  by  the  corporation, 
company,  firm  or  person,  issuing,  selling,  giving  or  delivering  the 
same  to  the  person  named  therein,  or  to  the  holder  thereof.  And 
the  corporation,  company,  firm  or  person  so  issuing,  selling,  giv- 
ing or  delivering  the  same,  shall,  moreover,  be  guilty  of  a  misde* 
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meaner,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
twenty-five  dollars,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  the  officer  or  agent  of  the  corporation, 
company,  firm,  or  the  person  issuing,  selling,  giving  or  deliver- 
ing the  same,  may  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  ten,  nor  more  than 
thirty  days. 

Sec.  2.  If  any  corporation,  company,  firm  or  person,  shall 
coerce  or  compel,  or  attempt  to  coerce  or  compel  an  employee  in 
its,  their  or  his  employment,  to  purchase  goods  or  supplies  in  pay- 
ment of  wages  due  him,  or  to  become  due  him,  or  otherwise,  from 
any  corporation,  company,  firm  or  person,  such  first  named  cor- 
poration, company,  firm  or  person  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  as  provided 
in  the  preceding  section.  And  if  any  such  corporation,  company, 
firm  or  person,  shall  directly  or  indirectly,  sell  to  any  such  em- 
ployee in  payment  of  wages  due  or  to  become  due  him,  or  other- 
wise, goods  or  supplies  at  prices  higher  than  the  reasonable  or 
current  market  value  thereof  at  cash,  such  corporation,  company, 
firm  or  person,  shall  be  liable  to  such  employee,  in  a  civil  action, 
in  double  the  amount  of  the  charges  made  and  paid  for  such  goods 
or  supplies,  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  or  correct  value  in  cash, 
thereof. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  court  having  jurisdiction 
in  criminal  cases  in  which  grand  juries  are  impaneled,  to  give  this 
act  in  charge  to  the  grand  juries. 

Appendix. — Payment  of  Wages,'^ 

(Page  1003.) 

Sec.  1.  That  all  persons,  firms,  corporations,  or  associations,' in 
this  State,  engaged  in  mining  coal,  ore  or  other  minerals,  or  min- 
ing and  manufacturing  them,  or  either  of  them,  or  manufacturing 
iron  or  steel,  or  both,  or  any  other  kind  of  manufacturing,  shall 
pay  their  employees  as  provided  in  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  All  persons,  firms,  companies,  corporations  or  associa- 
tions, engaged  in  the  business  aforesaid,  shall  settle  with  their  em- 
ployees at  least  once  in  every  two  weeks  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  special  agreement,  and  pay  them  the  amount  due  them 
for  their  work  or  services  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States, 
or  by  the  cash  order  as  described  and  required  in  the  next  succeed- 
ing section  of  this  act.  Provided^  That  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  afi^ect  ^he  right  of  an  employee  to  assign  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  his  claim  against  his  employer. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person,  firm,  company, 
corporation  or  association,  engaged  in  the  business  aforesaid, 
their  clerk,  agent,  officer  or  servant,  in  this  State,  to  issue  for  the 
payment  of  labor,  any  order  or  other  paper  whatsoever,  unless  the 
same  purports  to  be  redeemable  for  its  face  value,  in  lawful  money 

^See  Decision g,  page  417. 
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of  the  United  States,  bearing  interest  at  the  legal  rate,  made  paya-' 
ble  to  employee  or  bearer  and  redeemable  within  a  period  of  thirty 
days  by  the  person,  firm,  company,  corporation  or  association, 
giving,  making,  or  issuing  the  same.  And  any  person,  firm,  com- 
pany, corporation  or  association  engaged  in  business  aforesaid, 
their  clerk,  agent,  officer  or  servant,  who  shall  issue  for  payment 
of  labor  any  paper  or  order  other  than  the  one  herein  specified,  in 
violation  hereof,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  twenty-five 
dollars  nor  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

Sec.  4.  *  *  *  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm, 
company,  corporation  or  association  engaged  in  mining  or  manu- 
facturing, either  or  both  as  aforesaid,  and  who  shall  likewise  be 
interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  merchandising  as  owner  or 
otherwise  in  any  money,  per  cent,  profit  or  commission  arising 
from  the  sale  of  any  such  merchandise,  their  clerks,  servants,  offi- 
cers or  agents,  to  knowingly  and  w^illfully  sell  or  cause  to  be  sold 
to  any  employee,  any  goods,  merchandise  or  supplies  whatso- 
ever, for  a  greater  per  cent,  of  profit  than  merchandise  and  sup- 
plies of  like  character,  kind,  quality  and  quantity  are  so  sold  to 
other  customers  buying  for  cash,  and  not  employed  by  them;  and 
shall  any  person  or  member  of  any  firm,  company,  corporation  or 
association,  his  or  their  clerk,  agent,  or  servant,  violate  this  sec- 
tion then  and  in  that  case  such  person,  firm,  company,"  corporation 
or  association  shall  collect  for  such  merchandise  and  supplies  only 
the  price  for  which  like  merchandise  and  supplies  are  sold  by 
them  to  such  other  cUvStomers  as  aforesaid  buying  for  cash;  and 
moreover  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  nor 
less  than  twenty-five  dollars. 

Sec.  5.  That  if  any  firm,  company,  corporation  or  association 
shall  refuse  for  the  space  of  twenty  days  to  settle  and  pay  any  of 
their  said  employees  at  the  intervals  of  time  as  provided  in  section 
two  of  this  act,  or  shall  neglect  or  refuse  co  redeem  any  cash  or- 
ders herein  provided  for,  within  the  time  specified,  if  presented, 
and  suit  should  be  In-ought  for  tlie  amount  overdue  and  unpaid, 
judgment  for  the  amount  of  said  claim  ])roven  to  be  due  and  un- 
paid, with  legal  interest  thereon  until  paid,  sliall  be  rendered  in 
favor  of  the  plaintiiY  in  such  action;  Prttrldt^d,  fffrther,  Thnt  the 
cash  order  herein  provided  for,  given  for  ])ayment  of  labor,  if  the 
laborer  continues  to  hold  the  same,  in  case  of  the  insolvency  of 
the  company,  or  person,  or  firm,  or  corporation  giving:  the  same, 
such  laborer  shall  not  lose  his  lien  and  preference  under  existing 
laws. 
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ACTS  OF  1893. 

Chapter  42. — Employmetit  of  nonresidents  for  police  duty  pi'o* 

hibited. 

Sec.  1.  It  shall  be  iiolawful  for  any  officer  in  this  State  to 
knowingly  engage  or  employ  any  person  not  a  hone  [bond]  fide  res- 
ident of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  at  the  time  of  such  employ- 
ment, to  do  or  perform  police  duty  of  any  sort  therein,  or  in  any 
way  to  aid  or  assist  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  corporation,  company,  firm 
or  persons,  under  any  circumstances,  to  knowingly  engage  or  em- 
ploy any  person  not  a  bona  fide  resident  of  this  State,  at  the  time 
of  such  employment,  to  do  or  perform  police  duty  of  any  sort 
therein,  or  in  any  way  to  aid  or  assist  in  the  execution  of  the  laws 
of  this  State. 

Sec.  3.  'it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  not  a  bona  fide  resi- 
dent of  this  State,  as  aforesaid,  to  do  or  perform,  or  to  attempt  to 
do  or  perform,  any  sort  of  police  duty  in  this  State,  or,  in  any 
way,  to  aid  or  assist,  or  attempt  to  aid  or  assist,  in  the  execution 
of  the  laws  thereof.  Any  officer,  corporation,  company,  firm  or 
person,  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this,  or  either  of  the  two 
preceding  sections,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof,  bo  fined  not  less  than  five  hundred  nor  more 
than  five  thousand  dollars,  and  may  at  the  discretion  of  the  court 
be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  of  the  county  in  which  the  offense 
is  committed  not  exceeding  twelve  months. 

Sec.  4.  All  persons  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  sections 
two  and  three  of  this  act  shall  be  taken  and  deemed  to  be  rioters, 
and  shall  be  proceeded  against  in  all  respects  as  such,  as  provided 
in  chapter  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  of  the  Code  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. And  all  the  provisions  of  sections  one,  two,  three,  four, 
five  and  six  of  said  chapter,  shall  be  applicable  to  said  proceedings. 
If  any  person  be  killed  by  one  or  more  rioters  engaged  with  him 
at  the  time  of  such  riot,  such  rioter  or  rioters  shall  be  guilty  of 
murder  and  punished  as  provided  bylaw  in  other  cases  of  murder: 
Provided^  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  interfere  with  the  right  and  duty  of  the  governor  to  call  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for  aid  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws,  in  cases  provided  for  in  the  constitution. 

Chapter  46.  —  Convict  laior. 

Sec.  28.  In  order  to  provide  for  hard  labor  by  each  convict  ac- 
cording to  his  sentence,  the  directors  of  the  penitentiary  are  hereby 
authorized  and  required  to  let  and  hire  the  labor  of  the  convicts 
upon  such  branches  of  business,  and  for  the  manufacturing  of  such 
articles,  as  in  their  judgment  will  best  accomplish  the  ends  and 
subserve  the  interests  of  the  State,  which  letting  and  hiring  shall 
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be  as  follows:  Such  letting  and  hiring  shall  be  advertised  by  the 
warden  of  the  penitentiary,  in  two  newspapers  published  in  the 
State,  for  four  weeks,  and  in  such  other  manner  as  may  be  di- 
rected by  the  board  of  directors;  the  advertisement  to  specify  the 
number  of  men  to  be  let,  the  length  of  time,  which  shall  not  ex- 
ceed five  years,  and  the  last  day,  at  twelve  o'clock,  meridian,  on 
which  bids  will  be  received.  * 

Sec.  29.  The  board  may,  in  their  discretion,  designate  what  ar- 
ticles or  class  of  articles  shall  be  manufactured. 

Sec.  80.  Each  bidder  may  separately  state  in  his  bid  what  he 
will  give  for  the  labor  bid  for,  with  or  without  the  exclusive  right 
to  manufacture  the  articles  specified. 

Sec.  31.  Each  bid  shall  specify  the  articles  proposed  to  be  man- 
ufactured and  the  number  of  square  feet  of  shop  room  which  will 
be  required,  and  if  steam  powder  is  required,  the  amount  of  power 
and  the  price  per  day  they  are  willing  to  pay  therefor,  and  shall 
be  unconditional. 

Sec.  32.  The  price  per  day  for  each  convict  shall  be  specified, 
and  if  a  different  price  per  day  is  stated  for  different  periods,each 
period  and  price  must  be  so  stated,  that  one  may  be  accepted  and 
the  other  rejected. 

Sec.  33.  If  the  person  bidding  desires  to  manufacture  different 
classes  of  articles,  the  labor  to  be  employed  on  each  class  must 
be  bid  for  separately. 

Sec.  34.  Each  bid  must  be  accompanied  with  a  bond,  with  sure- 
ties to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board,  that  the  bidder  will  comply 
with  the  terms  of  his  bid  if  it  is  accepted,  and  be  sealed  up  and 
addressed  to  the  warden,  indorsed  *'bid  for  labor." 

Sec.  35.  The  bids  shall  be  opened  by  the  board  at  their  next 
monthly  meeting  after  the  last  day  and  hour  specified  for  receiv- 
ing bids,  and  the  labor  shall  be  awarded  to  the  highest  bidder, 
subject  to  the  following  regulations:  (a)  As  between  bids  which 
are  for  substantially  the  same  price,  the  board  may,  in  its  discre- 
tion, give  preference  to  the  one  which,  in  their  judgment,  best 
promotes  the  interests  of  the  State,  (b)  As  between  the  bids  of 
the  same  party,  one  with  and  the  other  without  the  exclusive  right 
to  manufacture,  the  board  may  accept  either,  (c)  The  board  may 
reject  all  bids,  if  they  are  for  less  than  a  fair  and  reasonable  price 
for  the  labor  bid  for,  and  the  board  shall  not  be  required  in  any 
case  to  apportion  the  labor  advertised  among  the  bidders,  or  any 
number  of  them,  (d)  Any  bid  may  be  rejected,  if  it  is  against 
the  interest  of  the  State,  or  the  welfare  of  the  convict,  that  the  ar- 
ticles should  be  manufactured. 

Sec.  86.  When  a  bid  is  accepted  and  labor  awarded  to  a  bidder, 
the  directors,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  and  the  bidder  shall  enter 
into  a  contract  in  pursuance  of  the  bid,  and  such  bidder  shall  pro- 
duce a  bond  to  be  executed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board,  condi- 
tioned for  the  faithful  performance  of  such  contract  on  his  part,  a 
blank  form  of  which  contract  and  bond  shall  be  deposited  and  re- 
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main  with  the  clerk  for  inspection  during  the  time  of  the  adver- 
tisement; and  said  directors  may  alter,  or  modify,  or  discontinue, 
with  the  consent  of  the  other  contracting  party,  any  contract  made 
by  them  for  the  hiring  or  letting  of  convicts  under  this  chapter. 

Sec.  37.  The  board  may  give  to  a  bidder,  after  he  shall  have  en- 
tered into  a  contract,  a  reasonable  time  to  procure  machinery  and 
make  preparations  for  manufacturing,  not  exceeding  sixty  days 
from  the  acceptance  of  the  bid. 

Sec.  38.  If  a  contract  be  made  for  the  exclusive  right  of  manu- 
facturing the  articles  therein  named,  all  contracts  made  subse- 
quently by  the  same  party,  and  within  the  period,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  same  articles,  or  any  of  them,  shall  terminate 
at  the  same  time  with  the  first  contract. 

Skc.  39.  If  any  contractor  shall  not  manufacture  one  or  more 
articles  specified  in  his  contract,  the  board  may  give  him  two 
months'  notice  to  manufacture  them,  and  on'failure  of  the  contrac- 
tor to  do  so  within  that  period,  the  right  to  manufacture  shall  ter- 
minate. 

Sec.  40.  The  contractor  shall  furnish  all  machinery,  belting  and 
tools  used,  except  shafting  and  pulleys.  The  State  will  furnish 
no  machinery  or  tools  other  than  the  steam  power  required  to  run 
the  machinery  put  in  by  contractors,  and  all  attachments  to  said 
power  must  be  at  the  contractors'  cost. 

Sec.  41.  The  convicts  shall  labor  for  the  contractors  not  to  ex- 
ceed nine  hours  a  day  during  the  year,  Sundays  and  national  holi- 
days excepted. 

Sec.  42.  On  or  before  the  fifth  week  day  of  each  month,  the 
clerk  shall  make  out,  and  the  warden  certify  and  deliver  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  board,  a  statement  of  the  amount  due  from  each 
contractor  for  the  preceding  month,  and  within  five  days  there- 
after each  contractor  shall  pay  the  amount  due  to  said  treasurer: 
Provided^  A  credit  of  three  months,  at  the  discretion  of  the  board, 
be  allowed  to  the  several  contractors ;  And  provided^  further^  That 
within  and  before  the  tenth  day  of  December,  in  each  year,  pay- 
ment in  full  for  the  previous  year  to  the  first  day  of  the  month 
shall  be  made. 

Sec.  43.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  keep  as  many  con- 
victs employed  on  contracts  as  the  interests  of  the  State  will  per- 
mit, and  all  convicts  not  employed  on  contracts  may  be  employed 
by  the  warden,  under  the  direction  of  the  board,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  work  for  the  State  or  temporarily  hired,  which  hiring 
shall  terminate  whenever  their  labor  is  required  on  any  contract. 

Sec.  44.  The  warden,  under  the  direction  of  the  board,  may 
employ  a  portion  of  the  convicts  in  the  manufacture  and  repair 
of  articles  used  by  the  State  in  carrying  on  the  penitentiary,  or 
articles  used  by  any  of  the  other  state  institutions,  and  if  in  the 
opinion  of  the  board  of  directors  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  do  so. 
any  convicts  not  employed  under  contract  may  be  employed  or  let 
to  contract,  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  specified,  on  the  piece 
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price  system,  or  employed  in  manufacturing  for  the  State  such 
articles  as  may  be  selected  by  the  board. 

Sec.  45.  A  sufficient  number  of  convicts  may  be  hired  by  the 
warden  for  domestics,  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon  between  him  and 
the  board  of  directors. 

Sec.  46.  No  officer  or  employee  shall  receive,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, any  other  compensation  for  his  services  than  that  provided 
by  law,  or  by  the  board  before  his  appointment,  nor  shall  he  re- 
ceive any  compensation  whatever,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  any 
act  or  service  which  he  may  do  or  perform  for  or  on  behalf  of  any 
contractor,  or  agent  or  employee  of  a  contractor.  For  every  vio- 
lation of  this  section  the  officer,  agent  or  employee  of  the  State 
engaged  therein,  shall  be  dismissed  from  his  office  or  service,  and 
every  contractor,  or  employee  or  agent  of  a  contractor  engaged 
therein,  shall  be  expelled  from  the  penitentiary,  and  not  again 
employed  in  it  as  a  contractor,  agent  or  employee. 

Sec.  47.  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  State,  or  contractor,  or 
employee  of  a  contractor,  shall  make  any  gift  or  present  to  a  con- 
vict, or  receive  any  from  a  convict,  or  have  any  barter  or  dealings 
with  a  convict;  and  for  every  violation  of  this  section  the  party 
engaged  therein  shall  incur  the  same  penalty  as  is  prescribed  in 
the  preceding  section. 

Sec.  48.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  any  office  or  be  em- 
ployed in  the  penitentiary  on  behalf  of  the  State  who  is  a  contrac- 
tor, or  agent  or  employee  of  a  contractor,  or  who  is  interested  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  in  any  business  carried  on  therein,  and  should 
any  officer  or  employee  become  such  contractor,  his  agent  or  em- 
ployee, or  interested  in  such  business  it  shall  be  cause  for  his  re- 
moval. And  no  person  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  this  State  shall  be 
appointed  a  guard  or  superintendent  of  any  state  work,  nor  shall 
auy  person  be  appointed  to  office  or  employment  by  virtue  of  this 
act  who  is  in  the  habit  of  using  intoxicating  liquors,  and  a  single 
act  of  intoxication  shall  justify  a  removal  or  discharge. 

Sec.  49.  All  revenues,  except  herein  otherwise  provided,  shall 
be  paid  to  the  warden  and  account  thereof  be  kept  by  him,  and  re- 
ported to  the  board  of  directors  monthly. 

Sec.  50.  That  the  board  of  public  works  is  authorized  to  furnish 
to  any  county  in  this  State,  to  work  on  public  roads,  free  of  hire, 
as  many  able-bodied  male  convicts  from  the  penitentiary,  as  may 
now  or  hereafter  be  there,  as  can  be  spared  without  interfering 
with  contracts  heretofore  made:  Provided,  That  when  said  con- 
victs are  furnished  to  a  county  to  work  on  public  roads,  the  ex- 
pense of  guarding,  boarding  and  medical  attendance  upon  said 
convicts  shall  be  paid  by  such  county.  Upon  furnishing  convicts 
to  any  county,  as  aforesaid,  the  said  board  of  public  works  shall 
at  the  same  time  appoint  a  superintendent  of  the  guard,  and  such 
other  guards  as  may  be  necessary,  who  shall  be  under  the  charge 
of  the  said  superintendent.  He  shall  see  that  the  said  convicts 
are  properly  fed,  clothed,  guarded  and  have  proper  medical  at- 
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tendance,  and  shall  report  to  the  warden  of  the  penitentiary  once 
a  month  the  condition  and  treatment  of  said  convicts.  The  com- 
pensation of  the  guard  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  the  board  of 
public  works  and  the  county  court  to  which  the  convicts  are  furn- 
ished. 

8ec.  51.  The  warden  of  the  penitentiary  shall  provide  convicts 
furnished  under  this  chapter  with  all  necessary  clothing  of  the 
same  character  as  that  furnished  to  other  convicts.  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  guard  shall  make  requisition  for  all  clothing  and 
distribute  the  clothing  to  the  convicts. 

Sec.  52.  Upon  proof  that  convicts  are  improperly  fed  or  cruelly 
treated,  the  board  of  public  works  may  order  them  to  be  returned 
to  the  penitentiary  forthwith. 

Sec.  53.  The  superintendent  of  the  guards  and  other  guards 
appointed  by  the  board  of  public  works  shall  take  the  oath  required 
of  other  officers  of  the  State,  and  may  be  required  to  give  bond  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  thier  duties  in  such  penalty  as  the 
board  may  deem  proper. 

Sec.  54.  Any  county  court  desiring  to  obtain  convicts  from  the 
penitentiary,  to  work  upon  the  public  roads  within  said  county, 
shall  make  application  to  the  board  of  public  works  therefor,  stat- 
ing in  the  application  the  number  of  convicts  desired  and  the 
length  of  time  the  said  court  will  probably  employ  said  convicts  in 
said  county.  The  application  shall  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of 
state,  who  shall  indorse  thereon  the  date  of  its  receipt.  The  board 
shall  consider  all  applications  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  re- 
ceived, and  shall  furnish  the  convicts  applied  for  to  the  county 
first  applying  for  them,  if  the  court  thereof  shall  enter  into  a 
proper  contract  for  the  payment  of  guards  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

ACTS  OF  1897. 

Chapter  47.—  Attachments  against  wages. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  institute,  or  permit  to  be 
instituted,  proceedings  in  his  own  name,  or  in  the  name  of  any 
other  person,  or  to  assign  or  transfer,  either  for  or  without  value, 
any  claim  for  debt,  or  liability  of  any  kind,  held  by  Sim  against  a 
resident  of  this  State,  for  the  purpose  of  having  payment  of  the 
same,  or  any  part  thereof,  enforced  out  of  the  wages  that  may  be 
exempted  by  sections  twenty-three,  twenty-four,  twenty-five, 
twentv-six  and  twenty-seven  of  chapter  forty-one  of  the  Code  of 
West  Virginia  by  proceedings  in  attachment  or  garnishment,  in 
courts,  or  before  justices  of  the  peace,  in  any  other  State  than  in 
the  State  of  West  Virginia;  or  to  send  out  of  this  State  by  assign- 
ment, transfer,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatsoever,  either  for  or 
without  value,  any  claim  or  debt  against  any  resident  thereof,  for 
the  purpose  or  with  the  intent  of  depriving  such  person  of  the 
right  to  have  his  wages  exempt  from  distress  levy,  or  garnish- 
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ment,  according  to  the  provisions  of  sections  twenty-three,  twenty- 
four,  twenty-five,  twenty-six  and  twenty-seven  of  chapter  forty- 
one  of  the  Code  of  West  Virginia.  And  the  person  instituting 
such  suit,  or  permitting  such  suit  to  be  instituted  or  sending,  or 
assinging,  or  transferring  any  such  claim  or  debt  for  the  purpose, 
or  with  the  intent  aforesaid,  shall  be  liable  in  an  action  of  debt  to 
the  person  from  whom  payment  of  the  same  or  any  part  thereof 
shajl  have  been  enforced  by  attachment  or  garnishment,  or  other- 
wise, elsewhere  than  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  for  the  full 
amount,  payment  whereof  shall  have  been  so  enforced,  together 
with  interest  thereon,  and  the  cost  of  attachment  or  garnishee  pro- 
ceedings, as  well  as  the  costs  of  said  action  to  recover  the  same. 

8.  The  fact  that  the  payment  of  a  claim  or  debt  against  any  per- 
son entitled  to  the  exemption  provided  for  by  sections  twenty- 
three,  twenty-four,  twenty-five,  twenty-six  and  twenty-seven  of 
chapter  forty-one  of  the  code  has  been  enforced  bv  legal  proceed- 
ings in  some  State  other  than  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  in  such 
manner  as  to  deprive  such  persons  to  any  extent  of  the  benefit  of 
such  exemption,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  anv  resident 
of  this  State  who  may  at  any  time  have  been  owner  or  holder 
of  such  claim. or  debt  has  violated  this  law. 


DECISIONS  OF  THE  COURTS. 

Code,  Edition  of  1891,  Appendix,  Page  991.  —  Coalmine  regula- 
tions and  inspection,^ 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  operator  of  every  coal  mine,  under  this 
act,  to  provide  ample  means  of  ventilation,  and  to  cause  air  to  cir- 
culate through  the  headings  and  working  places,  so  as  to  dilute, 
render  harmless  and  carry  off  dangerous  and  noxious  gases.  It  is 
also  his  duty  to  employ  a  competent  fire  boss  to  examine  with 
safety  lamp,  immediately  before  each  shift,  working  places  and 
other  places  where  dangerous  and  noxious  gas  is  known  to  exist 
or  is  liable  to  exist.  It  is  also  his  duty  to  emplov  a  competent 
mining  boss  to  keep  careful  watch  over  the  ventilating  apparatus 
and  the  airways,  traveling  ways,  pumps  and  drainage,  and  to  see 
that  proper  break-throughs  are  made,  and  that  all  loose  coal,  slate 
or  rock  overhead  in  the  working  places  and  along  the  haulways  be 
removed  or  carefully  secured,  so  as  to  prevent  dansjer  to  persons 
employed  in  the  mine,  and  to  provide  props  and  timbers  for  the 
mine,  and  perform  other  duties  required  of  him  by  law.  Omis- 
sion of  these  duties  is  neglisjence  in  the  operator,  and  renders  him 
liable  to  his  employee  for  injury  resulting  from  such  omission  of 
duty.  (Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  1S98,  Graham  r.  'Newburg 
Orrel  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  38  West  Va.,  273. ) 

*See  Law,  paKe401. 
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Code,  Edition  1891,  Appendix,  Page  998,— Weighing  coal  at 

mines,* 

It  was  claimed  that  these  rets  were  violative  of  sections  1  and 
10  of  the  bill  of  rights  of  the  State  in  that  they  deprive  persons 
of  property  without  due  process  of  law,  and  also  that  they  were  in 
conflict  with  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  in  that  they  abridge  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  that  they  deny  to  the  plainiff 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  that  they  deprive  the  defend- 
ants of  their  property  without  due  process  of  law.  Held^  that,  as 
applied  to  corporations  and  licensees,  neither  of  these  acts  is  in 
violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  nor  of  that  of  the  United 
States,  but  that  both  acts  are  within  the  scope  of  legislative  au- 
thority.    In  its  opinion,  the  court  held  in  part  as  follows: 

*'In  the  further  discussion  of  the  questions  involved,  another 
principle  may  be  referred  to,  which  is  of  almost  universal  appli- 
cation, and  that  is,  where  peculiar  privileges  are  granted  by  the 
State,  peculiar  responsibilities  supervene,  and  special  regulations 
may  be  imposed.  The  bestowal  and  reception  of  unequal  privi- 
leges beget  legitimately  the  right  to  impose  unequal  burdens. 
Corporations  are  the  recipients  of  extraordinary  privileges  from 
this  State.  In  no  State  in  the  Union  have  they  such  an  extensive 
endowment  of  special  privileges  as  in  our  own  State.  It  would 
naturally  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  a  State  in  which  there  is  so 
much  lavishness  of  bounty  in  conferring  privileges  upon  corpora- 
tions, should  reserve  to  herself  the  power  to  regulate,  alter,  or  re- 
peal charters  and  to  exercise  expansive  and  remedial  police  powers 
necessary  to  prevent  abuse.  If  persons  engaged  in  extensive  in- 
dustries, such  as  in  this  case — coal  mining — desire  to  retain  every 
privilege  which  pertains  to  ordinary  private  property,  they  should 
be  careful  not  to  apply  to  the  sovereign  power  for  those  extraordi- 
nary privileges  which  attach  to  a  charter  of  incorporation  in  this 
State.  It  is  further  found  that  under  our  code,  every  corporation 
chartered  under  the  laws  in  this  State,  is  required  to  take  out  a 
State  license  before  doing  or  attempting  any  business  in  this  State. 
The  defendant  is  therefore  not  only  a  corporation,  but  a  licensee. 
Such  a  license  is  granted  and  required  as  a  police  regulation. 
While  our  code  is  liberal  in  conferring  extraordinary  powers  upon 
corporations,  it  has  yet  reserved  to  the  legislature  the  power  of 
alteringr  and  amending:  all  charters  of  incorporation.  Can  licen- 
sees of  this  State  invoke  the  protection  of  sections  1  and  10  of  the 
bill  of  rights  and  claim  immunity  from  the  payment  of  license  fees 
and  other  appropriate  police  regulations?  It  has  been  held  by  all 
the  better  authorities  that  they  can  not,  and  for  two  reasons: 
First,  because  thev  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  peculiar  privilege 
derived  from  the  State,  which  makes  their  business  essentially  a 
monopoly;  and,  second,  because  they  are  engaged  in  a  vocation 

^See  Ti»w,  page  407. 
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peculiarly  the  subject  of  public  surveillance.  Upoo  the  whole, 
therefore,  we  are  not  a])le  to  say  that  the  legislature  has  trans- 
cended its  inherent  power  to  make  reasonable  police  regulations, 
or  that  it  has  violated  the  constitution  of  this  State.  First,  upon 
the  ground  that  the  defendant  is  a  corporation  in  the  enjoyment 
of  unusual  and  extraordinary  privileges,  which  enable  it  and  simi- 
lar associations  to  surround  themselves  with  a  vast  retinue  of  la- 
borers, who  need  to  be  protected  against  all  fraudulent  or  suspic- 
ious devices  in  the  weighing  of  coal  or  in  the  payment  of  labor; 
second,  the  defendant  is  a  licensee,  pursuing  a  vocation  which  the 
State  has  taken  under  its  general  supervision  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  safety  of  employees,  by  ventilation,  inspection  and 
governmental  report,  and  the  defendant,  therefore,  must  submit 
to  such  regulations  as  the  sovereign  thinks  conducive  to  public 
health,  public  morals  or  public  security. 

**^e  do  not  base  this  decision  so  much  upon  the  ground  that  the 
business  is  affected  by  the  public  use,  but  upon  the  still  higher 
ground,  that  the  public  tranquility  and  the  good  and  safety  of  so- 
ciety demand,  where  the  number  of  employees  is  such  that  specific 
contracts  with  each  laborer  would  be  improbable,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, that  in  general  contracts  justice  shall  prevail  as  between  oper- 
ator and  miner;  and,  in  the  company's  dealing  with  the  multitude 
of  laborers,  with  whom  the  State  has  by  special  legislation  enabled 
the  owners  and  operators  to  surround  themselves,  that  all  oppor- 
tunities for  fraud  shall  be  removed.  The  State  is  frequently  called 
upon  to  suppress  strikes,  to  discountenance  labor  conspiracies,  to 
denounce  boycotting  as  injurious  to  trade  and  commerce  and  it 
can  not  be  possible  that  the  same  police  power  may  not  be  invoked 
to  protect  the  laborer  from  being  made  the  victim  of  the  compul- 
sory power  of  that  artificial  combination  of  capital  which  special 
State  legislation  has  originated  and  rendered  possible.  It  is  a 
fact  worthy  of  consideration,  and  one  of  such  historical  notoriety 
that  the  court  may  recognize  it  judicially,  that  every  disturbance 
of  the  peace  of  any  magnitude,  in  this  State  since  the  civil  war  has 
been  envolved  from  the  disturbed  relations  between  powerful  cor- 
porations and  their  servants  or  employees.  It  can  not  be  possible 
that  the  State  has  no  police  power  adequate  to  the  protection  of 
society  against  the  recurrence  of  such  disturbances,  which 
threaten  to  shake  civil  order  to  its  foundations.  It  has  been  held 
that  it  was  not  unconstitutional,  as  a  police  regulation,  to  require 
railroads  to  fence  their  tracks,  although  others  may  not  be  re- 
quired to  inclose  their  lands;  and  also  that  a  law  requiring  such 
corporations  to  pay  for  live  stock  killed  on  the  track  is  not  an  un- 
warranted exercise  of  police  power. 

*'If  such  legislation,  directed  against  one  class  of  corporations 
only,  is  not  objectionable  ns  class  legislation,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  laws  directed  against  other  corporations,  and  directly  intended 
to  prevent  popular  disturbance  and  discontent,  by  regulating  the 
manner  of  weighing  coal,  ^nd  prohibiting  what  is  popularly  known 
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as  the  'pluck  me'  method  of  payment,  should  not  be  deemed  a  le- 
gitimate exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State.  Section  3  of 
chapter  63  of  the  acts  of  1887,  on  the  payment  of  wages,  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional  in  the  case  of  State  v.  Goodwill  (33  W.  Va., 
179),  on  the  ground  that  the  invidious  distinction,  contained 
therein,  separating  miners  and  manufacturers  from  the  rest  of  the 
community,  and  imposing  upon  them  burdens  not  inflicted  upon 
others,  made  the  legislation  embraced  therein  distinctly  class  leg- 
islation. In  the  act  we  are  now  considering  (chapter  76,  acts  of 
1891)  this  objection  is  carefully  and  entirely  removed.  It  seems 
cl?ear  that  both  the  acts  we  are  now  considering  were  passed  with 
a  view  of  cutting  off  opportunities  for  fraud,  and  therefore  they 
were  fairly  within  the  police  power  of  the  legislature.  It  is  main- 
tained, however,  that  these  acts  are  in  conflict  with  the  fourteenth 
amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  the  cele- 
brated Slaughterhouse  Case  it  was  held  that  it  was  only  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  which 
are  placed  by  this  clause  under  the  protection  of  the  Federal  con- 
stitution, and  that  those  of  the  citizens  of  the  State,  whatever  they 
may  be,  are  not  intended  to  have  any  additional  protection  by  this 
paragraph  of  the  amendment.  The  fourteenth  amendment  was 
never  intended  to  strike  down  the  police  power  of  the  State,  nor 
to  control  its  exercise,  except  in  cases  where  the  act  amounts 
plainly  to  usurpation,  and  the  wresting  of  private  property  from 
its  legitimate  owners  without  compensation.  We  see  nothing  in 
the  legislation  now  under  considerartion  which  could  properly  be 
so  characterized  or  regarded  as  in  conflict  with  the  fourteenth 
amendment.  So  well  am  I  satisfied  that  these  laws  are  not  only 
constitutional  but  also  reasonable  and  just,  that,  so  far  as  I  am' in- 
dividually concerned,  I  do  not  question  that  they  can  be  success- 
fully maintained  against  all  classes  of  persons  embraced  in  their 
scope.  But  this  court  is  neither  in  duty  bound  nor  ought  it  to  de- 
cide in  advance  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  persons  not  now  be- 
fore us,  but  who  may  probably  come  before  us  on  some  future  in- 
dictment. Should  individual  operators  hereafter  be  indicted,  the 
question  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  acts — whether  they  may  be 
maintained  as  against  licensees  and  corporation,  but  not  as  against 
individuals — will  properly  arise. "  (Supreme  Court  of  Appeals, 
.1892,  State  v.  Peel  Splint  Coal  Company,  36  W.  Va.,  802.) 

Code,   Edition  of  1S91,  Appendix,  Page  100^.— Payment    of 

loages.'^ 

[See  case  of  State  v.  Peel  Splint  Coal  Company,  pages  1338- 
1340,  ante.] 
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Code,  Edition  of    1891,   Appendix,   Page  1003. — Payment  of 

wages* 

It  is  not  competent  for  the  legislature,  under  the  constitution, 
to  single  out  owners  and  operators  of  mines  and  manufacturers  of 
every  kind,  and  provide  that  they  shall  bear  burdens  not  imposed 
on  other  owners  of  property  or  employers  of  labor,  and  prohibit 
them  from  making  contracts  which  it  is  competent  for  other  own- 
ers of  property  or  employers  of  labor  to  make.  Such  legislation 
can  not  be  sustained  as  an  exercise  of  the  police  power.  The  third 
section  of  this  chapter,  which  prohibits  persons  engaged  in  min- 
ing and  manufacturing  f rorn  issuing  for  the  payment  of  labor  any 
order  or  paper,  except  such  as  is  specified  in  the  said  act,  is  uncon- 
stitutional and  void.  (Supreme  Court  of. Appeals,  1889,  State  i*. 
Goodwill,  33  W.  Va.,  179). 

The  fourth  section  of  this  chapter,  which  prohibits  persons  and 
corporations,  engaged  in  mining  and  manufacturing  and  interested 
in  selling  merchandise  and  supplies,  from  selling  merchandise  and 
supplie.^  to  their  employees  at  a  greater  per  cent,  of  profit  than 
they  sell  to  others  not  employed  by  them,  is  unconstitutional  and 
void,  because  it  is  class  legislation  and  an  unjust  interference  with 
private  contracts  and  business.  (Supreme  (Jourt  of  Appeals,  1889, 
State  t\  F.  C.  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  33  W.  Va.,  188.) 

'^See  Law,  page  409. 
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EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOYEE  UNDER  THE  COMMON  L  A.W. 

{From  Report^  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor) 

The  relations  existing  between  employers  of  labor  and  their 
employees,  and  the  reciprocal  duties,  obligations,  and  rights  grow- 
ing out  of  those  relations,  are,  in  the  absence  of  legislative  enact- 
ments, governed  by  the  common  law  in  regard  to  master  and  ser- 
vant, the  words  *' master"  and  '^servant"  being  legally  synony- 
mous with  the  words  '^employer"  and  '^employee. " 

The  common  law  consists  of  principles,  usages,  and  rules  of  ac- 
tion, applicable  to  the  government  and  security  of  persons  and 
property,  which  have  grown  into  use  by  gradual  adoption,  without 
legislative  authority,  and  have  received,  from  time  to  time,  the 
sanction  of  the  courts  of  justice. 

The  great  body  of  the  common  law  of  the  United  States  consists 
of  the  common  law  of  England,  and  such  statutes  thereof  as  were 
in  force  prior  to  the  separation  of  this  country  from  England,  and 
applicable  to  circumstances  and  conditions  prevarling  here. 
These  laws  have  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  our  jurisprudence  in 
all  the  States  except  Louisiana,  and  many  of  the  most  valued  prin- 
ciples of  the  English  common  law  have  been  embodied  in  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  United  States  and  the  several  States. 

In  many  details,  however,  the  common  law  of  the  United  States 
now  differs  widely  from  that  of  England  by  reason  of  modifica- 
tions arising  from  different  conditions  and  established  by  Ameri- 
can adjudications.  That  branch  of  the  common  law  governing  the 
relation  of  master  and  servant  has  undergone  some  changes,  al- 
though in  the  main  it  is  the  same  in  this  country  as  in  England. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  point  out  such  changes  or 
differences,  but  to  state  the  principles  and  rules  of  the  common 
law  now  prevailing  throughout  the  United  States,  except  where 
thev  have  been  changed  or  modified  by  legislative  enactments. 

The  statement  which  follows  is  derived  from  articles  in  the 
American  and  English  Encyclopedia  of  Law  on  the  subject  of 
**Master  and  Servant"  and  kindred  topics,  and  from  standard 
legal  works  treating  of  the  subject  under  consideration.  The 
reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  any  rule  or  principle  of  the  com- 
mon law,  as  given  in  this  statement,  conflicting  with  a  statute 
which  has  not  been  declared  invalid  or  unconstitutional  by  the 
courts,  is  modified  or  changed  by  the  statute,  and  that  the  statute 
instead  of  the  common  law  now  governs. 

Master  and  Servant:  Definitions. — A  master  is  variously  de- 
fined as  one  who  has  in  his  employment  one  or  more  persons  hired 
by  contract  to  serve  him  either  as  domestic  or  common  laborers; 
one  who  has  the  superior  choice,  control,  and  direction,  whose  will 
is  represented  not  merely  in  the  ultimate  resulf  of  the  work  in 
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hand,  but  in  all  its  details ;  one  who  is  the  responsible  head  of  a 
given  industry;  one  who  not  only  prescribes  the  end,  but  directs, 
or  may  at  any  time  direct  the  means  and  methods  of  doing  the 
work;  one  who  has  the  power  to  discharge;  a  head  or  chief;  an 
employer ;  a  director ;  a  governor. 

A  servant  is  one  who  is  employed  to  render  personal  service  to 
his  employer  otherwise  than  in  the  pursuit  of  an  independent  call- 
ing, and  who,  in  such  service,  remains  entirely  under  the  control 
and  direction  of  the  latter. 

The  relatioi^:  Its  crkation  and  existence. — The  relation  of 
master  and  servant  is  created  by  contract,  either  express  or  im- 
plied, where  both  parties  have  the  requisite  legal  qualifications 
for  entering  into  a  valid  contract.  The  relation  exists  only  where 
the  person  sought  to  be  charged  as  master  employs  and  controls 
the  other  party  to  the  contract  of  service,  or  expressly  or  tacilty 
assents  to  the  rendition  of  the  particular  service  by  him.  The 
master  must  have  the  right  to  direct  the  action  of  the  servant,  and 
to  accept  or  reject  his  service.  The  relation  does  not  cease  so  long 
as  the  master  retains  his  control  or  right  of  control  over  the  meth- 
ods and  manner  of  doing  the  work,  or  the  agencies  by  which  it  is 
effected.  Furthermore,  the  relation  exists  where  the  servant  is 
employed,  not  by  the  master  directly,  but  by  an  employee  in 
charge  of  a  part  of  the  master's  business  with  authority  to  engage 
assistance  therein. 

The  CONTRACT  OF  service. — A  contract  of  employment  is  one 
by  which  an  employer  engages  an  employee  to  do  something  for 
the  benefit  of  the  employer,  or  of  a  third  person,  for  a  sufficient 
consideration,  expressed  or  implied.  The  authority  of  a  subordi- 
nate to  employ  an  agent  or  servant  includes,  in  the  absence  of  re- 
strictive words,  authority  to  make  a  complete  contract,  definite  as 
.  to  the  amount  of  wages,  as  well  as  to  all  other  terms. 

Ordinarily,  when  an  adult  person  solicits  employment  in  a  par- 
ticular line  of  work,  the  solicitation  carries  with  it  an  implied  as- 
sertion that  the  one  seeking  employment  is  competent  to  perform 
the  ordinary  duties  of  the  position  sought ;  and  it  is  an  implied 
condition  of  every  contract  of  service  that  the  employee  is  com- 
petent to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  employment 

A  servant  is  presumed  to  have  been  hired  for  such  length  of 
time  as  the  parties  adopt  for  the  estimation  of  wages;  for  example, 
a  hiring  at  a  yearly  rate  is  presumed  to  be  for  one  year;  at  a  daily 
rate,  for  one  day;  a  hiring  by  piecework,  for  no  specified  time; 
but  such  fact  does  not,  in  the  absence  of  other  evidence,  neces- 
sarily fix  the  period  of  hiring.  Where  an  employee  has  been  hired 
to  work  by  the  week  or  month,  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  him 
to  show  any  change  in  the  contract  of  employment  as  to  the  term 
of  service. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  where  a  person  enters  into  a  contract 
of  service  for  a  fixed  compensation, he,  prima  facie,  agrees  to  give 
his  employer  his  entire  time;  but  this  rule  is  not  inflexible. 
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A  contract  for  service  running  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than 
one  year,  to  be  valid,  must  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  party 
against  whom  it  may  be  sought  to  be  enforced,  or  by  his  author- 
ized aofent. 

In  the  absence  of  an  express  contract  of  hiring,  a  person  may  re- 
eover  compensation  for  services  where  the  same  were  rendered 
under  such  circumstances  as  to  show  that  he  expected  such  com- 
pensation as  a  matter  of  right,  and  that  the  person  for  whom  they 
were  rendered  was  bound  to  know  that  he  claimed  compensation, 
or  was  legally  entitled  thereto.  Where  one  person  performs  labor 
for  another,  a  request  and  a  promise  to  pay  the  reasonable  worth 
of  such  labor  are  presumed  by  law,  unless  it  is  understood  that  the 
labor  is  to  be  gratuitously  performed,  or  it  is  performed  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  repel  the  presumption  of  a  promise  to  pay. 

Where  there  is  an  express  contract  the  servant  must  be  furnished 
with  employment  by  the  master  during  the  period  covered  by  its 
terms.  If  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  servant  is  employed  to 
work  by  the  day,  week,  month,  or  year,  and  nothing  is  said  as  to 
the  time  of  payment  for  his  services,  the  wages  are  due  and  may 
be  demanded  at  the  close  of  each  day,  week,  month,  or  year,  as 
the  case  may  be;  but  in  such  case,  as  upon  all  questions  relating 
to  the  interpretation  of  contracts,  custom  has  a  strong  bearing. 

A  man  can  contract  to  furnish  his  own  services  and  those  of  his 
wife,  and  if  she  makes  no  separate  claim  can  sue  for  them;  and  if 
such  contract  needs  ratifying,  the  testimony  of  the  wife  in  sup- 
port of  his  demand  will  be  a  sufficient  ratification. 

A  wife  is  not  responsible  for  the  wa^es  of  her  husband's  em- 
ployee, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  she  sometimes  pays  such 
wasres. 

When  a  master  agrees  to  pay  his  servant  what  he  considers  the 
servant's  services  to  be  reasonably  worth,  or,  where  he  agrees  to 
pay  the  pame  wages  as  shall  be  paid  to  other  men  in  his  employ 
filling  similar  positions,  and  there  is  no  showing  that  the  master 
has  other  employees  in  similar  positions,  the  servant  is  entitled  to 
recover,  in  a  suit  for  wages,  Avhat  his  services  were  actually  worth. ' 
And  where  the  master  and  servant  agree  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
contract  of  service,  but  disagree  as  to  the  wages  to  be  paid,  the 
question  of  a  compensation  must  be  left  to  a  jury. 

Unless  otherwise  agreed y  the  wages  of  an  employee  must  be 
paid  in  cash.  The  master  has  no  right  to  handle,  or  invest,  or  in 
any  manner  apply  such  waeres,  whether  beneficial  to  the  servant 
or  not,  but  must  pay  them  directly  to  him. 

An  employer  may. discharge  an  employee  before  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  service  stipulated  in  the  contract  for  good  and  suffi- 
cient cause,  as  for  incompetency.  The  discharge  must  be  couched 
in  such  terms  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  employees  mind  of  the 
employers  desire  to  terminate  the  relation. 

In  a  majority  of  the  States  a  contract  for  service  for  a  specified 
time  is  considered  apportionable,  and  an  employee  who  has  beeq 
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discharged  for  cause  is  entitled  to  compensation  for  the  work  he 
has  actually  performed. 

When  one  has  contracted  to  employ  another  for  a  certain  period 
of  time,  at  a  specified  price  for  the  entire  time,  and  discharges 
him  wrongfully  before  the  expiration  thereof,  the  wrongfully  dis- 
charged employee  is  entitled  to  recover  an  amount  equal  to  the 
stipulated  wages  for  the  whole  period  covered  by  the  contract,  less 
the  sum  earned,  or  which  might  have  been  earned  in  other  employ- 
ment during  the  period  covered  by  the  breach.  Upon  dismissal  a 
servant,  under  the  law,  must  seek  other  employment,  but  extra- 
ordinary diligence  in  such  seeking  is  not  required  of  him.  He  is 
only  required  to  use  reasonable  etiorts,  aiid  he  is  not  bound  to  seek 
employment  or  render  service  of  a  different  kind  or  grade  from 
that  which  he  was  engaged  to  perforni  under  the  violated  contract, 
nor  to  seek  employment  in  a  different  neighborhood;  and  if  he 
fails  to  secure  employment  and  works  on  his  own  account  the  value 
of  such  work  can  not  be  deducted  from  his  claim. 

Where  an  employee  for  a  fixed  period,  at  a  salary  for  the  pe- 
riod, payable  at  intervals,  is  wrongfully  discharged,  he  may  pur- 
sue one  of  four  courses — 

1.  He  may  sue  at  once  for  the  breach  of  contract,  in  which 
case  he  can  only  recover  his  damages  up  to  the  time  of  bringing 
the  suit. 

2.  He  may  wait  until  the  end  of  the  contract  period,  and  then 
sue  for  the  breach. 

3.  He  may  treat  the  contract  as  existing,  and  sue  at  each  period 
of  payment  for  the  wages  then  due. 

4.  He  may  treat  the  contract  as  rescinded,  and  sue  immediately 
for  the  value  of  his  services  performed,  in  which  case  he  can  only 
recover  for  the  time  he  actually  served. 

An  employee  is  entitled  to  recover  damages  from  a  person  who 
maliciously  procures  his  discharge,  provided  he  proves  that  the 
discharge  resulted  in  damage  to  him. 

An  employer  is  entitled  to  maintain  an  action  against  anyone 
who  knowingly  entices  away  his  servant,  or  wrongfully  prevents 
the  servant  from  performing  his  duty,  or  permits  the  servant  to 
stay  with  him  and  harbors  such  servant  with  the  intention  of  de- 
priving the  master  of  his  services. 

Combinations  AND  COEKCION  OF  servants. — Everyone  has  the 
right  to  work  or  to  refuse  to  work  for  whom  and  on  what  terms 
he  please?,  or  to  refuse  to  deal  with  whom  he  pleases;  and  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  if  they  have  no  unlawful  object  in  view,  have  the 
right  to  agree  that  they  will  not  work  for  or  deal  with  certain  per- 
sons, or  that  they  will  not  work  under  a  fixed  price  or  without 
certain  conditions. 

The  right  of  employees  to  refuse  to  work,  either  singly  or  in 
combination,  except  upon  terms  and  conditions  satisfactory  to 
themselves,  is  ))alanced  by  the  right  of  employers  to  refuse  to  en- 
gage the  services  of  anyone  for  any  reason  they  deem  proper, 
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The  master  may  fix  the  wages,  and  other  conditions  not  unlawful, 
upon  which  he  will  employ  workmen,  and  has  the  right  to  refuse 
to  employ  them  upon  any  other  terms.  In  short,  both  employers 
and  employees  are  entitled  to  exercise  the  fullest  liberty  in  enter- 
ing into  contracts  of  service,  and  neither  party  can  hold  the  other 
responsible  for  refusing  to  enter  into  such  contracts. 

It  has  been  held,  however,  that  employers  in  separate,  inde- 
pendent establishments  have  no  right  to  combine  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  workmen  who  have  incurred  the  hostility  of  one  of 
them  from  securing  employment  upon  any  terms,  and  by  the 
method  commonly  known  as  blacklisting  debarring  suQh  workmen 
from  exercising  their  vocation,  such  a  combination  being  regarded 
as  a  criminal  conspiracy. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  combination  of  employees  having  for  its 
purpose  the  accomplishment  of  an  illegal  object  is  unlawful;  for 
instance,  a  conspiracy  to  extort  money  from  employer  by  inducing 
his  workmen  to  leave  him  and  deterring  others  from  entering  his 
service  is  illegal ;  and  an  association  which  undertakes  to  coerce 
workmen  to  become  members  thereof  or  to  dictate  to  employers 
as  to  the  methods  or  terms  upon  which  their  business  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  means  of  force,  threats,  or  intimidation  interfering  with 
their  traffic  or  lawful  employment  of  other  persons  is,  as  to  such 
purposes,  an  illegal  combination. 

Unlawful  interference  by  employees,  or  former  employees,  or 
persons  acting  in  sympathy  with  them,  with  the  business  of  a 
railroad  company  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  renders  the  persons 
interfering  liable  to  punishment  for  contempt  of  court. 

Employer's  liability  for  injuries  of  employees. — Where  a 
person  employs  an  independent  contractor  to  do  work  for  him  and 
retains  or  exercises  no  control  over  the  means  or  methods  by  which 
the  work  is  to  be  accomplished,  he  is  not  answerable  for  the  wrong- 
ful acts  of  such  contractor;  and  the  same  rule  governs  as  between 
a  contractor  and  a  subcontractor.  Under  these  circumstances  an 
employer  would  not  be  liable  for  an  injury  sustained  by  a  work- 
man in  the  course  of  his  employment  for  which  he  would  have 
been  liable  had  the  work  been  performed  under  his  own  direction. 

An  employer  is  ordinarily  liable  in  damages  to  his  employee 
who  sustains  an  injury  through  the  employer's  negligence.  Such 
negliorence  may  consist  in  the  doing  of  something  by  the  employer 
which,  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  and  prudence,  he  ought  not 
to  have  done,  or  in  the  omission  of  anv  duty  or  precaution  which 
a  prudent,  careful  man  would  or  oug^-^t  to  have  taken. 

An  important  duty  on  the  part  of  a  master  is  to  furnish  his  ser- 
vant with  such  appliances,  tools,  and  machinerv  as  are  suited  to 
his  emplo vment  and  may  be  used  with  safety :  and  if  a  master  fails 
to  use  ordinary  care  in  the  selection  or  care  of  such  appliances  his 
ignorance  of  a  defect  therein  will  not  excuse  him  from  liability 
for  an  injury  caused  thereby;  he  is  responsible  for  all  defects  in 
machinery  or  appliances  of  which  be  should  have  known,  but 
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failed  through  negligence  to  learn  of,  or  which,  having  learned  of 
he  has  failed  to  remedy. 

A  railroad  company  is  liable  for  injuries  to  its  employees  occas- 
ioned by  the  company's  negligence  in  failing  to  keep  its  track  or 
roadbed  in  proper  condition ;  but  such  company  is  not  bound  to 
furnish  an  absolutely  safe  track  or  roadbed,  its  duty  only  being  to 
use  all  reasonable  care  in  keeping  them  in  safe  condition. 

A  railroad  company  is  likewise  liable  if  it  fails  to  keep  its  track 
clear  of  obstructions  and  structures  dangerously  near  the  same; 
but  such  company  is  not  negligent  because  it  erects  and  maintains 
structures  and  contrivances  for  use  in  the  operation  of  its  road 
merely  for  the  reason  that  they  may  be  dangerous  to  employees 
operating  the  company's  trains. 

It  is  negligence  for  such  a  company  to  fail  to  use  safe  and  ap- 
-  propriate  engines;  or  to  have  the  boilers  of  its  engines  properly 
tested;  or  to  furnish  suitable  freight  or  passenger  cars,  and  proper 
and  safe  attachments  and  appliances  to  be  used  in  connection  there- 
with ;  and  such  company  can  not  divest  itself  of  its  duty  to  use  due 
care  and  diligence  with  respect  to  the  cars  of  other  companies  to 
be  moved  and  handled  by  its  employees,  in  seeing  that  such  cars 
are  in  safe  condition  to  be  so  moved  and  handled,  by  contracts 
with  such  other  companies  that  they  shall  keep  their  cars  in  repair. 

It  is  negligence  in  such  a  company  to  permit  its  employees  to 
disobey  its  orders,  and  it  is  liable  for  injuries  arising  from  the 
careless  or  reckless  running  of  its  trains,  or  the  starting  thereof 
without  notice,  or  the  running  of  its  trains  at  immoderate  speed. 

Railroad  companies,  and  employers  of  every  description  are 
negligent  if  they  fail  to  protect  a  servant  who  is  exposed  to  dan- 
ger; but  such  a  company  is  not  absolutely  bound  to  take  all  possi- 
ble precautions  against  storms  or  against  washouts,  landslides,  or 
other  obstructions  which  may  be  dangerous  to  its  employees.  And 
if  the  mill  of  a  manufacturing  corporation  is  properly  constructed 
for  the  carrying  on  of  its  ordinary  business  the  corporation  is  not 
liable  to  an  employee  who  has  b(^en  injured  by  a  fire,  not  caused 
by  the  negligence  of  the  corporation  because  it  failed  to  provide 
means  of  escape  from  the  tire;  nor  is  such  cor])oration  liable  for 
an  accident  resulting  in  injury  to  an  employee  from  its  failure  to 
fence  the  ordinary  machinery  used  in  the  servant's  employment; 
if,  however  there  is  a  custom  in  reference  to  the  adoption  of  certain 
safeguards  in  a  given  business  so  general  that  the  employer  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  knowledge  of  it,  he  is  guilty  of  negligence  if  he  fails 
to  adopt  such  safeguards. 

A  master  is  not  chargeable  with  negligence  when  an  employee 
is  injured  through  the  use  of  a  machine  for  an  improper  or  danger- 
ous purpose  for  which  it  was  not  intended  or  provided,  but  is 
guilty  of  negligence  when  he  exposes  an  employee  to  dangers  not 
obvious  or  fairly  incident  to  the  employment  or  where  he  intro- 
duces new  and  unusual  machinery  involving  unexpected  danger 
without  notice  to  his  employee, 
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Employers  are  not  as  a  rule,  required  to  furnish  the  best  and 
latest  impr6ved  machiner}^  but  only  such  as  is  reasonably  safe 
and  suitable.  Railroad  companies,  however  are  ordinarily  bound 
to  adopt  new  inventions  as  soon  as  they  have  been  proved  by  sat- 
isfactory test  to  be  safer  than  the  appliances  in  use. 

While  it  is  the  duty  of  an  employer  to  exercise  reasonable  care 
in  keeping  buildings,  machinery,  tools,  etc.,  in  suitable  and  safe 
condition  for  use,  and  to  this  end  he  should  frequently  inspect  the 
machinery,  etc.,  used  by  his  employees,  the  system  of  inspection 
need  not  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  will  embarrass  the  opera- 
tion of  his  business. 

A  master  who  sets  a  servant  at  work  in  a  place  of  danger  with- 
out giving  him  such  warning  and  instruction  as  the  youthfulness, 
inexperience,  or  lack  of  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  servant  reas- 
onably requires,  is  guilty  of  negligence,  and  liable  to  the  servant 
for  an  injury  arising  therefrom.  The  fact,  however,  that  a  mas- 
ter sets  a  minor  servant  to  work  at  a  more  dangerous  occupation 
than  that  in  which  he  was  originally  employed  does  not,  in  itself, 
render  the  master  liable  for  an  injury  resulting  thereform,  unless 
under  all  the  circumstances  the  setting  him  at  such  work  was  a 
negligent  act;  but  the  master  will  be  held  more  strictly  accounta- 
ble in  such  a  case  than  in  the  case  of  an  adult. 

Proprietors  of  manufacturing  establishments  are  charged  with 
the  duty  of  exercising  ordinary  care  in  providing  their  employes 
with  suitable  places  in  which  they  can  work  in  reasonable  safety, 
and  without  exposure  to  dangers  not  within  the  usual  scope  of 
their  employment. 

It  is  the  duty  of  employers  to  make  and  promulgate  such  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  government  of  their  employees  as  will,  if 
observed,  give  them  reasonable  protection;  and  employees  are 
bound  to  obey  all  the  lawful  and  reasonable  commands  of  their 
employers,  though  such  commands  mav  seem  harsh  and  severe. 

It  is  also  the  duty  of  employers  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
trustworthy,  competent  employees  to  properly  and  safely  perform 
the  labor  required  in  the  business  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

When  certain  duties  are  imposed  upon  an  employer  by  legisla- 
tive enactment  or  municipal  ordinance,  designed  for  the  protection 
of  his  employees,  it  is  negligence  on  his  part  to  fail  to  comply 
with  such  requirements,  and  he  is  lia])le  to  his  employees  for  in- 
juires  arising  from  such  negligence,  unless  it  can  be  clearly  shown 
that  they  assumed  the  risk. 

An  emplover  can  not  avoid  his  liabilitv  to  an  employee  for  in- 
juries sustained  by  the  latter,  through  his  negligence  by  means  of 
a  contract  with  such  employee  which  provides  that  in  considera- 
tion of  the  employment  he  shall  be  exempt  from  such  liability. 
Such  a  contract  is  against  public  policy  and  void.  The  supreme 
court  of  the  State  of  (Georgia  has,  however,  sustained  the  validity 
of  contracts  of  this  character. 

Contributory  negligence  by  employees. — It  is  a  general  rule 
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that  when  an  employee  suffers  an  injury  through  the  negligence 
of  his  employer  he  is  not  entitled  to  recover  damages  for  such  in- 
jury if  his  own  negligence  contributed  thereto.  Under  this  rule, 
where  master  and  servant  have  equal  knowledge  of  the  danger  of 
the  service  and  the  means  of  avoiding  it,  and  the  servant  while  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  his  duties  is  injured  by  reason  of  his 
own  attention  and  negligence,  the  master  is  not  liable;  and  where 
the  servant  is  told  to  do  a  particular  thing  and  is  not  directed  as  to 
the  time  or  manner  in  which  the  work  is  lo  be  done,  it  being  left 
to  his  discretion,  so  that  he  is  given  some  control  over  the  means, 
time,  and  manner  of  doing  it,  he  is  guilty  of  contributory  negli- 
gence if  he  does  not  use  the  safest  means,  time  and  method  of  ac- 
complishing the  Avork  and  is  injured  while  so  engaged,  and  can 
not  recover  damages  from  the  master;  nor  can  he  recover  such 
damages  if  injured  by  the  use  of  a  defective  appliance  under  his 
own  exclusive  care;  nor  where  he  had  knowledge  of  a  defect  in  an 
appliance  used  by  him,  through  which  he  is  injured,  and  failed  to 
notify  the  master  thereof,  if  no  blame  was  imputable  to  the  latter 
in  failing  to  discover  such  defect,  or  in  failing  to  furnish  a  safe  and 
suitable  appliance. 

But  an  employee's  right  to  recover  damages  for  an  injury  is  not 
affected  by  his  having  contributed  thereto  unless  he  was  at  fault 
in  so  contributing,  and  he  may  recover,  notwithstanding  his  con- 
tributory negligence,  if  the  master,  after  becoming  aware  of  the 
danger,  failed  to  exercise  ordinary  care  to  prevent  the  injury  or 
willfully  inflicted  the  damage. 

When  an  employee  in  the  course  of  his  employment  finds  him- 
self exposed  to  imminent  peril  due  to  the  master's  negligence,  and 
in  the  terror  of  the  moment  adopts  a  course  exposing  him  to  greater 
peril  and  is  injured,  such  action  on  his  part  does  not  constitute 
contributory  negligence,  and  will  not  relieve  the  master  from  lia- 
bility. 

An  employee  is  not  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  if,  when 
injured,  he  was  exercising  ordinary  care  to  avoid  injury  and  dis- 
charging his  duties  in  a  careful  and  prudent  manner,  and  the  in- 
jury w^as  sustained  by  reason  of  negligent  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  employer  to  exercise  ordinary  care  for  the  employee's  safety, 
as  failure  to  warn  the  employee  of  extraneous  risks  and  unusual 
dangers  known  to  the  employer,  but  unknown,  to  the  employee,  or 
to  instruct  an  immature  or  inexperienced  servant  and  warn  him  of 
the  dangers  attending  his  work  not  obvious  to  one  of  his  capacity 
or  experience;  to  provide  suitable  machinery,  tools,  and  appliances 
for  carrying  on  the  work  at  which  the  servant  is  employed;  to  in- 
spect and  repair  machinery,  tools,  and  appliances;  to  provide  a 
safe  place  for  the  servant  to  work,  the  ordinary  risk  of  the  busi- 
ness excepted ;  to  guard  against  a  danger  to  a  servant  of  which  the 
master  has  been  notified,  or  which  he  has  promised  to  obviate,  or 
which  he  has  assured  the  servant  did  not  exist;  to  make  and  prom- 
ulgate proper  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  employ- 
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ment  in  which  the  servant  is  engaged;  to  employ  and  retain  a 
sufficient  number  of  competent  and  trustworthy  servants  to  prop- 
erly and  safely  carry  on  the  business.  The  employee  does  not  as- 
sume the  risk  of  injury  by  reason  of  the  negligent  failure  of  his 
employer  in  fulfilling  any  of  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him,  and, 
as  before  stated,  is  not  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  when  in- 
jured by  such  failure,  if  he  himself  was  without  fault  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty. 

Contributory  negligence  is  purely  a  matter  of  defense  in  actions 
by  employees  for  damages  resulting  from  injuries  sustained  dur- 
ing the  course  of  their  employment,  and  the  burden  of  proving  it 
is  upon  the  master  who  seeks  thereby  to  avoid  liability  for  such 
damages. 

Assumption  of  risks  by  employees. — Where  an  employment  is 
accompanied  with  risks  of  which  those  who  enter  it  have,  or  are 
presumed  to  have,  notice,  they  can  not,  if  they  are  injured  by  ex- 
posure to  such  risks,  recover  compensation  for  the  injuries  from 
their  employer;  by  contracting  to  perform  hazardous  duties  the 
employees  assume  such  risks  as  are  incident  to  their  discharge, 
and  he  assumes  not  only  the  risks  existing  at  the  beginning  of  his 
employment,  but  also  such  as  arise  during  its  course,  if  he  had 
or  was  bound  to  have  knowledge  thereof.  He  does  not,  however, 
assume  the  risk  of  dangers  arising  from  unsafe  or  defective  meth- 
ods, machinery,  or  other  instrumentalities,  unless  he  has,  or  may 
be  presumed  to  have,  knowledge  or  notice  thereof,  and  the  bur- 
den of  proving  that  an  injured  employee  had  such  knowledge  or 
notice  of  the  defect  or  obstruction  causing  the  injury  is  upon  the 
employer. 

The  emi)loyee  assumes  all  risk  of  latent  defects  in  appliances  or 
machinery,  unless  the  master  was  negligent  in  not  discovering  the 
same;  but  the  experience,  or  lack  of  experience,  of  the  employee 
is  to  be  considered  in  determining  whether  or  not  he  is  chargeable 
with  knowledge  of  such  defects  as  are  not  obvious  and  of  the  dan- 
ger arising,  therefrom.. 

Another  risk  assumed  by  employees  is  that  of  the  master's 
method  of  conducting  his  business.  If  the  employee  enters  upon 
the  service  with  knowledge  of  the  risk  attending  the  method,  he 
can  not  hold  the  master  responsible  for  injuries  arising  from  the 
use  of  such  method  though  a  safer  one  might  have  been  adopted; 
but  in  order  to  relieve  the  master  from  liability  the  method  must 
amount  to  a  custom  or  mode  of  carrying  on  the  business,  and  not 
consist  merely  of  an  instance  or  any  number  of  instances  of  culpa- 
ble negligence  on  the  part  of  the  master. 

.  Negligence  of  fellow-servants. — The  general  rule  at  com- 
mon law  is  that  he  who  engages  in  the  employment  of  another  ioT 
the  performance  of  specified  duties  and  services  for  compensation, 
takes  upon  himself  the  natural  and  ordinary  risks  and  perils  inci- 
dent to  the  performance  of  such  services.  The  perils  arising  from 
the  carelessness  and  negligence  of  those  who  are  in  the  same  em- 
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ployment  are  no  exception  to  this  rule,  and  where  a  master  uses 
due  diligence  in  the  selection  of  competent,  trusty  servants,  and 
furnishes  them  with  suitable  means  to  perform  the  services  in 
which  he  employs  them,  he  is  not  answerable  to  one  of  them  for 
an  injury  received  in  consequence  of  the  carelessness  or  negligence 
of  another  while  both  are  engaged  in  the  same  service. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  by  judges  and  text  writers  to 
lay  down  some  rule  or  formula  by  which  to  determine  what  ser- 
vants of  a  common  master  may  be  said  to  be  fellow-servants  as- 
suming the  risk  of  each  other *s  negligence.  The  following  are 
well-known  definitions: 

Persons  are  fellow-servants  where  they  are  engaged  in  the  same 
common  pursuit  under  the  same  general  control. 

All  who  serve  the  same  master,  w^ork  under  the  same  control, 
derive  authority  and  compensation  from  the  same  common  source, 
and  are  engaged  in  the  same  general  business,  though  it  may  be 
in  different  grades  or  departments  of  it,  are  fellow-servants  who 
take  the  risk  of  each  other's  negligence. 

The  true  test  of  f  el  low-service  is  community  in  that  which  is 
the  test  of  service;  which  is  subjection  to  control  and  direction  by 
the  same  conmion  master  in  the  same  common  pursuit.  If  ser- 
vants are  employed  and  paid  by  the  same  master,  and  their  duties 
are  such  as  to  bring  them  into  such  a  relation  that  the  negligence 
of  the  one  in  doing  his  work  may  injure  the  other  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his,  then  they  are  engaged  in  the  same  common  pursuit, 
and  being  subject  to  the  same  control  they  are  fellow-servants. 

All  servants  in  the  employ  of  the  same  master,  subject  to  the 
same  general  control,  paid  from  a  common  fund,  and  engaged  in 
promoting  or  accomplishing  the  same  common  object,  are  to  be 
held  fellow-servants  in  a  common  employment. 

It  is  said  that  these  definitions  are  faulty  and  of  little  practical 
value  by  reason  of  their  being  stated  so  broadly  and  in  such  gen- 
eral and  comprehensive  terms;  nevertheless  they  give  a  correct 
idea  as  to  who  have  been  determined  by  many  courts  to  be  fellow- 
servants  within  the  rule  exempting  the  master  from  liability  for 
the  negligence  of  one  of  them  resulting  injuriously  to  another. 

The  principal  limitation  contended  for  on  the  general  rule  in 
regard  to  fellow-servants  is  that  there  is  such  a  servant  as  vice- 
principal,  who  takes  the  place  of  the  master  and  is  not  a  fellow- 
servant  with  those  beneath  him ;  and  there  is  a  variation  of  this 
idea  to  the  effect  that  every  superior  servant  is  a  vice-principal  as 
to  those  beneath  him.  The  doctrine  of  vice-principal  is,  however, 
repudiated  by  the  courts  of  many  of  the  States. 

The  master,  as  such,  is  required  to  perform  certain  duties  which 
have  been  hereinbefore  specified,  and  the  person  who  discharges 
any  of  these  duties,  no  matter  what  his  rank  or  grade,  no  matter 
by  what  name  he  may  be  designated,  can  not  be  a  servant  within 
the  meaning  of  the  general  rule  on  fellow-servants.  The  liability 
of  the  master  for  the  nonperformance  of  such  duties  as  the  law  im- 
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plies  from  the  contract  of  service  does  not  rest  upon  the  ground  of 
guarantee  of  their  performance,  but  upon  the  fact  of  the  presence 
or  absence  of  negligence  of  the  master  in  thier  performance. 

Whether  one  is  acting  as  the  representative  of  the  master  or 
merely  as  the  fellow. servant  with  others  employed  by  the  same 
master  does  not  depend  upon  his  rank  or  title,  but  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  duties  he  is  performing  at  the  time  another  servant  is 
injured  through  his  negligence;  if  at  such  time  the  offending  ser- 
vant was  in  the  performance  of  a  duty  which  the  master  owed  his 
servants,  he  was  not  a  fellow-servant  with  the  one  injured,  but  a 
vice-principal,  for  the  rule  is  fundamental  that  a  master  can  not 
rid  himself  of  a  duty  he  owes  to  his  servants  by  delegating  his  au- 
thority to  another  and  thus  escape  responsibility  for  negligence  in 
the  performance  of  such  duty. 

If,  however,  at  the  time  of  the  injury  the  negligent  servant  was 
not  engaged  in  the  perfonnance  of  duty  due  from  the  master  to  his 
servants,  but  was  discharging  a  duty  which  was  due  from  the  ser- 
vant to  the  master,  he  was  a  fellow-servant  to  the  one  injured,  en- 
gaged in  the  same  common  business,  and  the  master  would  not  be 
liable  for  the  injuries  sustained  by  reason  of  his  negligence. 

It  is  held  by  the  courts  of  some  of  the  States  that,  as  industrial  ' 
enterprises  have  grown,  and,  because  of  the  division  of  labor  and 
the  magnitude  of  operations,  have  been  divided  into  distinct  and 
separate  departments,  a  laborer  in  one  department  is  not  a  fel- 
low-servant with  a  laborer  in  another  and  separate  department  of 
the  same  establishment. 

Incompetency  of  fellow-servants. — If  an  employer  know- 
ingly employes  or  retains  an  incompetent  servant  he  is  liable  for 
an  injury  to  a  fellow-servant  sustained  through  the  incompetency 
of  the  servant  so  employed  or  retained,  provided  the  injured  ser- 
vant did  not  know  and  had  not  he  means  of  knowing  the  incom- 
petency of  his  fellow-servant.  A  master  is  not,  however,  liable 
for  injuries  to  one  servant  by  the  negligence  o^  another  on  the 
ground  of  unskillfulness  of  the  latter  unless  the  injuries  were 
caused  by  such  unskillfulness. 

A  master  does  not  warrant  the  competency  of  his  servants,  but 
must  use  all  ordinary  care  and  diligence  in  their  selecting  and  re- 
tention. If  he  has  not  been  negligent  in  selection  a  servant,  and 
subsequently  obtains  knowledge  of  the  servant's  incompetence  and 
still  retains  him,  he  is  liable  to  another  servant  for  any  injury  re- 
sulting from  said  incompetence.  If  the  employer  had  no  actual 
notice  of  the  servant's  incom])etence,  if  it  was  notorious  and  of 
such  a  character  that  with  proper  care  he  would  have  known  of  it, 
he  will  still  be  liable. 

If  a  person,  knowing  the  hazards  of  his  employment  as  it  is  con- 
ducted, voluntarily  continues  therein  without  any  promise  by  the 
master  to  do  any  act  to  render  the  same  less  hazardous,  the  master 
will  not  be  liable  for  an  injury  he  may  sustain  therein,  unless  it 
is  caused  by  the  willful  act  of  the  master.     No  servant  is  entitled 
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to  damages  resulting  from  the  incompetence  of  a  fellow  servant 
when  he  knew  of  such  incompetence  and  did  not  inform  his  em- 
ployer of  the  same. 

When  it  is  alleged  that  the  master  has  been  guilty  of  selecting 
or  retaining  an  incompetent  servant,  the  burden  of  proof  of  said 
allegation  is  on  the  plaintiff.  Neither  incompetency  nor  unskill- 
fulness  will  be  presumed;  they  must  be  proved. 

A  master  who  has  employed  skillfull  and  competent  general 
agents  or  superintendents  is  liable  for  injuries  received  by  in- 
ferior servants  through  the  negligence  of  those  employed  by  such 
general  agents  or  superintendents  without  due  care  or  inquiry,  or 
retained  by  them  after  knowledge  of  their  incompetence. 

While  the  servant  assumes  the  ordinary  risks,  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  such  extraordinary  risks  of  his  employment  as  he  knowingly 
and  voluntarily  encounters,  he  is  not  required  to  exercise  the  same 
degree  of  care  as  the  master  in  investigating  the  risks  to  which  he 
may  be  exposed;  he  has  the  right  to  assume  that  the  appliances 
and  machinery  furnished  him  by  the  master  are  safe  and  suitable 
for  the  employment  in  which  ho  is  engaged;  and  to  assume,  when 
engaged  in  an  occupation  attended  with  danger  and  requiring  en- 
grovssing  duties,  tliat  the  master  will  not,  without  proper  warning, 
subject  him  to  other  dangers  unknown  to  him,  and  from  which  his 
occupation  necessarily  distracts  his  attention;  and  he  has  the  right 
to  rely  upon  the  taking  by  the  master  of  all  usual  and  proper  pre- 
cautions against  accident,  and  his  faithful  fulfillment  of  all  the 
duties  devolving  upon  him. 

If  an  employee  is  ordered  by  his  master  into  a  situation  of  dan- 
ger and  obeys,  he  does  not  assume  the  risk  unless  the  danger  was 
so  obvious  that  no  prudent  man  would  have  obeyed  the  order;  and 
the  master  will  be  liable  for  any  injury  resulting  to  him  by  reason 
of  such  dangerous  employment.  If,  however,  he  leaves  his  own 
place  of  work  for  one  more  dangerous,  in  violation  of  the  master's 
direction,  he  can  not  recover  for  an  injury  sustained  after  such 
change. 

If  the  servant,  upon  being  ordered  to  perform  duties  more  dan- 
gerous than  those  embraced  in  his  original  .employment  under- 
takes the  same  with  knowledge  of  their  dangerous  character,  un- 
willingly and  from  fear  of  losing  his  employment,  he  can  not,  if 
injured,  recover  damages  from  the  mavSter;nor  can  he  recover  such 
damafi:e8  where  the  injury  results  from  an  unexpected  cause  dur- 
ing the  course  of  his  emplovment:  nor  where  the  injury  is  sus- 
tained in  the  performance  of  a  service  not  within  the  scope  of  his 
duty,  if  his  opportunity  for  observing  the  danger  is  equal  to  that 
of  his  employer;  and  wh^re  an  employee  voluntarily  assumes  a 
risk  he  thereby  waives  the  provisions  of  a  statute  made  for  his 
protection. 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  PROCURESS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

An  address  by  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Uinted  States  Commis-. 
sioner  of  Labor,  before  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics, 
held  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  19-21,  1897: 

A  generation  ago  two  hostile  armies  composed  of  American  cit- 
izens, and  both  magnificently  generalled,  were  exchanging  shots 
on  American  soil.  Each  army  was  fighting  for  what  it  thought  a 
patriotic  cause.  With  this  cause  we  have  nothing  to  do  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  but  American  soldiery,  as  represented  in  those  two  armies 
and  in  their  contest,  convinced  the  world  that  engaged  in  a  com- 
mon cause,  it  could  not  be  withstood.  At  the  close  of  the  contest 
the  South  found  itself  under  entirely  difTerent  conditions  from 
those  existing  when  the  contest  began.  Its  social  as  well  as  its  in- 
dustrial system  was  completely  reversed,  its  fields  devastated,  its 
railroads  practically  destroyed,  its  wonderful  resources  either  un- 
known or  entirely  undeveloped,  its  political  status  uncertain  in 
the  extreme,  an  unknown  material  future  before  it, — in  fact,  its 
people  bankrupt,  and  only  the  people  and  the  country  with  which 
to  begin  anew  in  the  world.  This  is  the  account  of  stock  of  the 
South  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  Every  wise  business  man  must 
take  an  inventory  occasionally  in  order  to  understand  whether  or 
not  he  is  meeting  with  success  in  the  enterprise  that  demands  his 
effort;  so  the  South  must  occasionally  take  its  inventory  and  see 
if  out  of  the  account  there  can  be  drawn  encouragemeht  for  future 
activity. 

It  is  a  trite  saying  now  that  history  finds  few  parallels  to  the 
sublime  patience  displayed  by  the  South  during  the  years  follow- 
ing the  war;  but  I  shall  emphasize  this  statement,  however  trite 
it  mav  have  become.  It  is  true  that  the  patience  displayed  is  un- 
paralleled; but  patience  alone  can  never  accomplish  much.  It  is 
a  negative  quality,  although  one  of  the  most  essential  elements  in 
human  afiPairs.  Allied  to  activity,  patience  becomes  something 
more  than  waiting.  Patience  alone  depends  upon  fate.  No  coun- 
try can  prosper  under  patience  alone ;  but  when  men  put  the  ac- 
tivity and  the  covu'age  into  business,  the  development  of  resources, 
and  the  upbuilding  of  their  land  which  they  displayed  so  magnifi- 
cently on  the  field  of  battle  and  in  a  four  year's  contest,  then  we 
can  see  the  positive  virtues  of  patience. 

The  past  generation  is  divided  into  two  natural  periods.  The 
first  twelve  or  fifteen  years  was  the  period  of  patience.  The 
South  was  pulling  itself  together.  It  was  adjusting  itself  to  the 
ncAV  and  strange  conditions  in  which  it  found  itself  placed.  I 
imagine  the  severest  trials  through  which  the  Southern  people 
passed  were  those  of  the  years  subsequent  to  the  war  when  they 
were  adjusting  themselves  or  wondering  whether  any  adjustment 
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would  ever  come ;  but  during  that  period  men  were  prospecting 
the  country,  were  ascertaining  where  the  hidden  wealth  was  stored, 
were  showing  the  openings  for  future  enterprises.  The  younger 
men  of  the  South  were  learning  that  there  were  two  aristocracies, 
— the  one  which  their  fathers  represented,  the  ever  attractive,  hon- 
orable aristocracy  of  blood,  and  that  other  aristocracy  which 
claims  admiration  today,  the  aristocracy  of  enterprise,  activity, 
and  development;  so  while  claiming  to  be  the  scions  of  the  one, 
they  became  members  of  the  other,  and  with  the  pride  and  the 
ambition  which  the  first  had  furnished  they  put  their  shoulders  to 
the  wheel  in  making  the  newer  aristocracy  respected  the  world 
over.  When  that  period  of  self-study,  of  patient  waiting,  of  ob- 
servation passed,  the  South  found  itself  ready  for  the  capital  that 
had  been  waiting  to  enter  its  domain,  and  the  last  half  of  the  gen- 
eration has  shown  a  progress  not  only  remarkable  for  its  extent 
and  the  diversity  of  its  results,  but  magical,  as  we  study  its  pro- 
portions. The  first  source  of  wealth  which  attracted  capital  to 
the  Southern  States  was  hidden  beneath  the  surface — the  mineral 
deposits  of  the  country — and  it  is  well  here  to  comprehend  the 
vastness  of  this  wealth.  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  observers  of  industrial  affairs,  recently  published  a 
pamphlet  on  "The  Future  Situs  of  the  Principal  Iron  Production 
of  the  World."  To  enable  him  to  come  to  correct  conclusions, 
he  asked  Col.  Geo.  B.  Cowlan,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  Ma j. 
Goldsmith  B.  West,  of  Tredegar,  Ala.,  to  make  a  report  to  him  on 
the  resources  of  the  Southern  Appalachian  region,  and  especially 
its  stores  of  jcoal  and  of  iron  ores,  and  the  conditions  favoring  or  ob- 
structing the  economical  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  in  the 
Southern  States.  This  report  is  eloquent  indeed  with  facts,  and  I 
can  not  do  you  a  better  service  or  more  correctly  outline  the  wealth 
of  the  Southern  States  than  by  using  its  substance. 

The  Southern  Appalachian  region,  while  it  does  not  cover  all 
the  iron  and  coal  resources  of  the  Southern  States,  probably  con- 
tains the  great  bulk  of  minerals  of  best  quality.  It  embraces  a 
strip  of  elevated  mountainous  country  seven  hundred  miles  long, 
with  an  average  width  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  lies 
northeast  and  southwest  in  a  course  diagonally  across  a  square 
formed  by  the  84th  and  40th  parallels  of  north  latitude  and  the 
77th  and  87th  meridians  Avest  from  Greenwich,  and  extends  from 
the  Pennsylvania  line,  the  great  iron  region  of  the  North,  south- 
w^estwardly  through  Maryland,  the  Virginias,  Kentucky,  Tenn- 
essee, the  Carolinas,  and  into  Alabama  and  Georgia.  It  is  divisi- 
ble into  three  strips,  which  run  parallel  with  its  side  lines,  and 
which  are  of  substantially  equal  areas.  The  northwestern  strip, 
that  running  from  Pennsylvania  to  Alabama,  varies  in  wndth  from 
more  than  one  hundred  to  less  than  thirty  miles,  and  averasfes 
over  fifty  mile3  wide.  It  is  an  unbroken  coal  field  of  more  than 
thirty-nine  thousand  square  miles,  its  surface  being  a  combination 
of  mountain  and  plateau,  having  an  average  elevation  of  two  thous- 
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and  feet  above  the  sea  level.  This  strip  is  cut  through  by  two 
streams,  the  New  river  in  West  Virginia  and  the  Tennessee  in  Al- 
abama. In  it  are  found  generally  from  two  to  five  workable 
seams,  mostly  above  drainage,  and  so  situated  as  to  make  the 
mines  self-draining,  an  advantage  of  the  greatest  importance.  In 
portions  of  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  the 
measures  are  thick  and  the  seams  large  and  numerous.  In  Tenn- 
essee, north  of  Knoxville,  there  are  sixteen  seams  above  the  drain- 
age line,  nine  of  which  are  three  and  a  half  feet  thick  or  more. 
The  seams  in  the  States  named  are  often  found  to  be  six  or  eight 
feet  in  thickness,  and  in  some  cases  ten,  twelve,  and  fourteen  feet 
of  solid  coal  can  be  worked,  and  this  coal  comprises  every  variety 
of  bituminous  coal,  of  the  highest  standard  of  excellence,  high  in 
carbon,  and  notably  free  from  sulphur.  There  is  also  to  he  found 
block  coal  of  the  best  shipping  quality,  unexcelled  for  steam  or 
grate,  splint  coal  of  the  best,  and  cannel  coal,  some  of  which  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  celebrated  Yorkshire  cannel,  and  cok- 
ing coal  of  the  highest  standard  is  found  throughout  the  length  of 
the  coal  field.  The  vastness  of  this  coal  area  of  the  Southern  Ap- 
palachian field  is  readily  comprehended  under  the  statement  that 
it  contains  forty  times  the  amount  of  coal,  accessible  to  economi- 
cal production  and  distribution,  that  was  contained  in  the  coal  field 
of  Great  Britain  before  a  pick  was  struck.  Great  Britain  has  not 
begun  to  exhaust  her  store,  and  with  the  Southern  Appalachian 
filed,  containing  forty  times  the  original  coal  deposits  of  Great 
Britain,  the  South  may  well  feel  that  she  has  a  bank  of  inexhausti- 
ble deposits  on  which  no  successful  "run"  can  be  made. 

But  in  addition  to  the  coal  under  the  ground,  the  region  I  have 
described  is,  as  a  whole,  heavily  timbered  with  virgin  forests  of 
white,  red,  black,  Spanish,  and  post  oaks,  yellow  poplar,  white 
and  yellow  pine,  hickory,  chestnut,  and  other  valuable  woods. 
Its  soil  is  of  sandy  loam  and  produces  excellent  crops  of  grass  and 
small  grains,  it  is  productive  of  fine  fruit  and  vegetable  crops,  and 
when  enriched  by  lime  or  phosphates,  or  by  grass  crops  turned  un- 
der, it  becomes  fertile  farming  land.  Over  all  the  region  there 
swings  a  bracing,  dry  air,  and  a  pleasant  temperature,  which  ren- 
der it  remarkably  exempt  from  fevers  and  pulmonary  diseases, 
while  the  frequent  summer  rains  resulting  from  its  elevation  save 
its  soil  from  summer  drought.  All  these  natural  conditions  are 
guarantees  for  favorable  and  economical  mining  and  for  cheap  and 
comfortable  living. 

The  other  great  strips  lying  parallel  with  that  described  are  rich 
in  various  kinds  of  ore,  while  in  some  portions  the  Bessemer  ore 
is  found  in  satisfactory  quantities. 

As  a  whole,  the  Southern  Appalachian  region  is  wonderfully  fa- 
vored by  its  topography  for  developmont.  A  study  of  it  shows  a 
system  of  cross-lines.  In  the  Virginias  and  Maryland  the  streams 
take  their  rise  in  the  hi2:her  western  ranges  of  the  coal  field  and 
flow  eastward,  through  the  iron-bearing  ranges,  to  the  Chesapeake. 
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In  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  the  streams  take  their  rise  in  the 
easternmost  part  of  the  iron-bearing  ranges  and  flow  through  them 
to  the  valley,  where  they  are  met  by  streams  flowing  eastward 
from  the  coal  field.  Messrs.  Cowlam  and  West,  in  their  report 
from  which  1  have  drawn  so  freely,  speaking  of  the  topography  of 
this  region,  use  the  following  language: 

"Given  the  quantity  and  position  of  these  belts  of  interdepend- 
ent resources,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  skilled  engineer  could 
trace  on  a  map  lines  more  advantageous  for  their  concentration 
and  manufacture  than  the  lines  which  nature  has  here  drawn  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth  by  streams  which  cut  through,  from  the  one  side 
or  the  other,  the  mountain  ranges  or  valley  ridges  which  separate 
them.  Not  only  has  she  provided  grades  from  the  valley  lines  north- 
ward to  the  coal  and  southward  to  the  ores,  but  cross  lines  to  connect 
the  region  with  the  Ohio  Valley  and  Lake  country  on  the  north 
and  west  and  southward  to  the  Atlantic,  can  be  cheaply  built. 
With  this  wealth  of  the  South  piled  up  in  its  central  region,  with 
natural  outlets  northeast  to  the  Chesapeake,  southwest  to  the  Gulf, 
southeast  to  the  Atlantic,  and  northwest  to  the  Lakes,  this  great 
natural  storehouse  and  workshop,  the  Southern  Appalachian  re- 
gion, as  a  foundation  for  the  creation  of  wealth  certainly  equal  to 
that  of  any  portion  of  the  world  of  like  area. " 

The  annual  production  of  coal  in  the  Southern  States*  in  1880 
amounted  to  5,986,588  long  tons,  or  about  9  per  cent,  of  the  total 
annual  production  of  the  entire  country.  In  1895  the  production 
was 29,628,238 short  tons,  or  15  percent,  of  the  entire  production, 
and  an  increase  in  the  net  annual  production  of  23,641,650  tons. 
This  output  required  about  45,000  more  miners  and  at  least  one- 
fourth  as  many  more  men  doing  day  work  in  and  about  the  mines, 
not  counting  coke  workers,  than  were  employed  in  1880;  and  to 
haul  the  increased  product  to  the  market  required  195  train  of  400 
tons  each  per  day  more  than  in  1880,  all  of  which  affords  support 
to  over  300,000  people,  including  the  families  of  those  directly 
employed.  But  the  greatest  benefit  this  marvelous  progress  in 
the  coal  industry  during  the  past  fifteen  years  indicates  is  the 
growth  in  the  manufacturing  and  the  extension  of  the  railroad  in- 
terests. 

In  1880  there  was  a  total  of  1,788  coke  ovens  in  the  South;  by 
1895  the  number  had  increased  to  16,856,  being  37  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  in  the  United  States  and  a  net  increase  during  the 
fifteen  years  of  15,065  ovens.  The  coke  production  of  the  South 
in  1880  amounted  to  372,486  short  tons,  and  in  1895  to  3,457,031 
vshort  tons,  an  increase  in  the  annual  production  of  3,084,595  tons. 
In  1880  the  production  formed  11  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  the  en- 
tire country,  and  in  1895  it  formed  26  per  cent. 

With  the  development  of  the  great  coal  fields  of  the  Southern 
Appalachian  region,  the  iron  ore  mines  have  been  developed,  and 
the   development    is  shown   clearly  by  official   statistics.     The 

^Missouri  has  been  excluded  generally  in  the  comparisons  made  in  this  address. 
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Southern  States,  in  1870,  produced  but  184,540  tons  of  pig'iron. 
In  1880  the  production  was  still  small,  being  397,301  net  tons,  or 
9  per  cent,  of  the  total  production  for  the  United  States;  but  in 
1890  we  see  the  result  of  ten  years  prospecting,  of  development, 
and  of  activity  in  the  1,780,909  short  tons  of  pig  iron  produced. 
In  1895  the  amount  produced  was  18  per  cent,  of  the  total  product 
of  the  United  States. 

On  January  1,  1896,  there  were  133  completed  blast  furnaces  in 
the  South,  with  a  total  annual  capacity  of  4,531,350  long  tons. 

The  number  of  furnaces  was  28  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  in 
the  country,  and  the  capacity  26  per  cent,  of  the  total  capacity. 
At  the  end'^of  the  year,  December  1,  1896,  about  27.9  per  cent,  of 
the  blast  furnaces  of  the  country  were  in  the  Southern  States. 
The  general  decline  during  the  year  in  the  number  of  active  fur- 
naces in  the  North  was  about  42  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  a  de- 
line  of  29  per  cent,  in  the  South.  The  output  of  the  furnaces  in 
the  South  declined  about  15  per  cent,  during  the  year,  while  the 
output  in  the  North  decreased  about  34  per  cent. 

In  steel  the  South  has  not  yet  made  much  progress.  In  1880 
the  number  of  net  tons  produced  was  4,350  and  in  1890  the  pro- 
duction was  184,625  tons;  that  is  to  say,  in  1890  the  South  pro- 
duced almost  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  steel  that  she  produced 
of  pig  iron  in  1870.  This  is  a  most  encouraging  outlook,  and  be- 
speaks for  the  South  a  steel  industry  in  the  future  of  which  she 
will  be  proud.  Bessemer  steel  is  not  so  distinctly  a  Southern 
product  as  pig  iron  and  no  large  deposits  of  iron  ore  suitable  for 
making  pig  iron  for  conversion  into  Bessemer  steel  have  yet  been 
developed  in  the  Southern  States,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cran- 
berry deposits  in  western  North  Carolina;  but  promising  discov- 
eries of  Bessemer  ore  have  been  made  in  Texas  and  in  other  local- 
ities, and  the  development  is  taking  pjace.  These  deposits  may 
in  time  supply  the  raw  material  for  a  Bessemer  steel  industry  at 
Southern  points.  The  production  of  pig  iron  may  well  claim  the 
present  attention  of  the  South  rather  than  the  manufacture  of 
standard  or  acid  or  Bessemer  steel. 

The  advantage  which  the  South  has  in  bringing  together  the 
materials  of  which  iron  is  made  are  such  as  indicate  that  in  the  fu- 
ture the  disadvantages  as  to  freight  or  other  obstacles  will  be  fully 
overcome. 

Prosperity  in  the  iron  industry  naturally  indicates  prosperity  in 
all  other  industries.  It  is  one  of  the  basic  industries  of  any  coun- 
try. When  it  languishes,  other  industries  are  apt  to  droop ;  when 
it  flourshes,  we  can  usually  look  for  flourishing  conditions  in 
other  directions.  But  in  the  South  the  raising  of  cotton  may  be 
called  the  basic  industry,  for  the  cotton  crop  occupies  a  different 
position  from  others,  because  in  general  lines  of  industrial  pro- 
gress we  have  to  go  back  to  a  period  of  development,  which  is 
really  the  constructive  industrial  period  of  the  South,  and  so  the 
per  centage  of  increase,  up  to  a  certain  period  of  development. 
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must  be  much  larger,  comparatively,  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  States  until  such  development  shall  have  reached 
a  point  where  it  will  begin  to  recede,  relatively,  but  proceed 
on  lines  harmonious  with  the  whole  country.  Cotton  cultiva- 
tion, therefore,  as  truly  indicates  the  industrial  growth  of  the 
South  as  does  the  development  of  the  iron  industry,  and  perhaps 
more  truly,  because  of  its  long-continued  supremacy.  The  largest 
crop  in  the  Southern  States  prior  to  the  war  was  in  1860,  when  4,- 
861,292  bales  were  produced.  The  cotton  crop  did  not  approach 
this  quantity  again  until  1871,  when  it  was  4,352,817  bales.  In 
1876  it  nearly  equalled  the  proportions  of  that  of  1860,  but  since 
1878  there  has  been  no  year  when  the  crop  has  not  been  greater 
than  at  any  time  prior  to  the  war,  and  in  the  year  1895  the  pro- 
duction reached  9,500,000  bales,  and  about  700,000  bales  of  the 
product  were  consumed  in  Southern  mills,  as  against  less  than 
half  that  quantity  ten  years  before.  But  the  value  of  the  cotton 
crop  has  been  enhanced  by  invention  as  well  as  by  increased 
quantity.  Prior  to  1880  cotton  seed  had  little  or  no  commercial 
value,  although  at  that  time  the  attempts  to  extract  the  oil  there- 
from had  resulted  in  the  crushing  of  294.519  tons,  while  in  1890 
the  cotton  seed  oil  mills  crushed  1,058,200  tons,  the  product  being 
worth  $27,310,886,  an  increase  in  round  numbers  in  ten  years  of 
$24,000,000.  In  1894  there  were  252  establishments  in  the  United 
States  engaged  in  the  cotton  seed  oil  industry.  The  annual  pro- 
duct of  these  establishments  was  valued  at  $30,000,000.  "An  an- 
nual crop  of  cotton  seed  amounting  to  4,500,000  tons  would  yield 
202,500,000  gallons  of  oil.  Although  only  about  one-third  of  the 
crop  now  reaches  the  mills,  cotton-seed  oil  is  now  produced  in 
larger  quantities  than  any  other  vegetable  oils.  This  oil  finds 
ready  sale  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world."  (a) 

The  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  cotton 
mills  of  the  South  during  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890  indicates 
that  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  all  the  instrumentalities  for 
the  production  of  cotton  goods.  The  number  of  cotton  mills  in- 
creased from  180  in  1880  to  254  in  1890;  the  number  of  spindles 
from  667,754  to  1,712,980,  and  the  product  from  $21,038,712  to 
$46,971,503. 

The  number  of  cotton  spindles  in  the  United  States  increased 
from  13,470,981  in  1897  to  18,753,935  in  1896,  an  increase  of  39.22 
per  cent.  During  the  same  period  the  number  of  spindles  in  the 
South  Atlantic  States  increased  from  1,180,604  to  2,980,118,  or 
152.42  per  cent,  and  in  the  South  Central  States  from  335,220  to 
627,770,  or  87.27  per  cent.  While  the  increase  in  the  actual  number 
of  spindles  was  greater  in  the  North  Atlantic  than  in  the  Southern 
States,  the  relative  increase  in  the  North  was  much  less,  being 
only  26.89  per  cent.  The  greatest  percentage  of  increase,  328.54, 
in  the  South,  is  shown  for  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  where  the 
number  of  spindles  increased  from  232,692  to  997,185.     Consider- 

a  Farmers'  Bulletin,  Ko.  36,  Department  of  Agrioulture. 
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ing  the  three  States  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Geor- 
gia, the  gain  for  the  ten  years  aggregate  1,772,527  spindles, 
while  the  gain  in  Massachusetts  amounted  to  2,460,522  spindles. 
In  1887  the  spindles  in  these  three  Southern  States  amounted  to 
16.25  per  cent,  of  the  number  in  Massachusetts,  while  in  1896  they 
were  83.87  per  cent,  of  the  number  in  that  State. 

In  1880  there  were  464  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of 
wool  in  the  Southern  States,  while  in  1890  there  were  but  261. 
This  apparent  decrease  is  due  to  the  disappearance  of  custom  card- 
ing mills,  which  formerly  carded  wool  to.be  spun  in  families,  and 
which  were  returned  as  separate  establishments.  These  local 
carding  mills  have  now  almost  entirely  disappeared.  There  have 
probably  been  some  consolidations  as  well,  which  would  partially 
account  for  the  decrease  in  number.  But  the  decrease  in  number 
in  no  way  indicates  a  decrease  in  other  features,  for  the  capital  in- 
vested in  the  woolen  manufactures  of  the  Southern  States  was  $3,- 
843,527  in  1880  and  $9,064,406  in  1890.  The  average  number  of 
hands  employed  in  the  industry  had  increased  from  3,038  in  the 
year  1880  to  7,920  in  1890.  The  amount  of  money  paid  out  in 
wages  to  these  hands  rose  in  t^n  years  from  $563,825  to  $2,063,- 
303,  while  the  value  of  the  product  turned  out  increased  from  $4,- 
500,199  to  $8,434,020. 

Of  the  total  production  of  the  three  great  cereal  crops  of  the 
country,  wheat,  corn,  and  oats,  for  1896,  the  Southern  States  pro- 
duced 17  percent.  About  U  per  cent,  of  these  crops  in  the  South 
was  shipped  out  of  the  county  where  grown,  a  much  larger  per 
cent,  being  retained  for  domestic  consumption  than  in  the  country 
at  large,  as  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  entire  crop  was  shipped  out 
of  the  county  where  grown. 

''The  first  steamship  to  cross  the  Atlantic  sailed  from  Savannah 
in  1819. 

"Of  domestic  exports,  the  South  supplied  $99,500,000  of  $132,- 
667,955  in  1849,  according  to  one  estimate;  $181,801,257  of  $338,- 
985,065  in  1857;  $163,082,965  of  $293,758,279  in  1858,  and  $196,- 
801  876  of  $335,894,385  in  1859.  Of  the  exports  in  that  year,  $5,- 
281,091  were  classed  as  exclusively  Northern,  $57,502,305  as 
specie,  $84,417,493  as  from  the  North  and  the  South  jointly,  and 
$188,693,496  as  exclusively  Southern. "  (a) 

In  the  production  of  fermented  liquors  and  distilled  spirits  the 
increase  has  been  relatively  large.  In  1880  the  production  of  dis- 
tilled spirits  amounted  to  21,413,237  gallons,  and  in  1890,  44,276,- 
093  gallons,  while  of  fermented  liquors  the  Southern  States  in- 
cluding Missouri  produced  in  1880  1,340,037  barrels,  and  in  1890 
the  production  was  3,482,869  barrels. 

A  line  of  development  which  indicates  the  prosperity  of  a  great 
region  as  emphatically  as  does  the  progress  in  industrial  mat- 
ters is  that  of  transportation.  The  mileage  of  Southern  railroads 
was  increased  from  20,612  miles  in  1880  to  46,974  in  1894,  and  the 

a  ''Southern  Side  Lights,  by  Edward  iDgle. 
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number  of  passengers  carried  from  6,395,000  in  1880  to  30,061,- 
000  in  1894.  Nothing  could  display  the  activity  of  a  people  more 
emphatically  than  this.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  was  in- 
creased nearly  four-fold,  and  the  amount  of  freight  moved  grew 
from  17,759,441  tons  to  61,771,929  tons.  The  earnings  from  pas- 
senger service  were  more  than  doubled,  as  were  the  earnings  from 
freight  service,  and  the  total  earnings  and  income  of  Southern 
railroads  was  increased  from  nearly  $47,000,000  in  1880  to  more 
than  $103,000,000  in  1890.  In  the  first  year  of  the  decade  there 
were  37,000  employees  engaged  in  the  railroad  business  of  the 
Southern  States, while  in  1890  there  were  nearly  90,000.  All  this 
vast  increase  in  the  railway  service  of  the  Southern  States  has 
been  due  to  industrial  activity  in  the  truer  sense* 

According  to  an  estimate  based  on  the  census  of  1890  there  were 
about  14,921,122  wage  earners  in  the  United  States,  and  of  this 
number  4,015,593,  or  27  per  cent.,  were  in  the  Southern  States. 
Of  the  wage  earners  in  the  South,  1,798,237  were  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, fisheries,  and  mining;  1,092,950  in  domestic  and  personal 
service;  413,170  in  trade  and  transportation,  and  711,236  in  the 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries.  There  was  one  wage 
earner  in  the  South  to  every  1.7  persons  engaged  in  all  gainful  oc- 
cupations, and  in  the  States  exclusive  of  the  South  there  was  one 
in  every  1.5  persons. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  when  all  this  material  progress  has 
been  shown  (and  I  regret  that  I  can  give  you  only  those  things 
which  are  indicative,  and  not  all  the  statistics).  Is  the  South  really 
improving  in  its  actual  prosperity  financially?  The  capital  in- 
vested in  the  great  industries  of  the  South  is  represented  by  the 
banking  capital,  which  in  1880  was  $92,500,000  and  in  1890  more 
than  $171,500,000,  an  increase  of  over  85  per  cent. ;  the  capital  in- 
vested in  manufacturing  establishments  of  all  kinds  was  advanced 
from  $179,300,000  in  1880  to  $551,500,000  in  1890,  while  the  total 
number  of  hands  employed  was  more  than  doubled,  being  153  per 
cent,  greater  in  1^90  than  in  1880. 

While  these  truths  are  large  and  somewhat  dazzling,  they  might 
not  indicate  the  truth  as  to  the  real  financial  condition  of  the 
South;  but  this  can  be  ascertained  by  an  examination  of  the  statis- 
tics of  indebtedness.  The  total  indebtedness  of  the  Southern 
States,  including  county  debts,  and  less  the  sinking  fund, — that 
is,  practically,  the  net  total  debt,— was,  in  1880,  $215,712,241, 
while  in  1890  this  indebtedness  had  been  reduced  at  $178,162  755. 
The  reduction  is  best  expressed  by  the  figures  representing  per 
capita  indebtedness.  In  1880  the  total  net  indebtedness  of  the 
Southern  States  was  $11.20  for  every  inhabitant;  in  1890  it  had 
been  reduced  so  that  each  person  was  represented  by  an  indebted- 
ness of  $8.08.  This  is  a  most  excellent  showing,  and  proves  con- 
clusively that  the  prosperity  of  the  South  is  not  on  the  surface, 

*Not  all  Sonthera  States  are  inoluded  ia  these  statements  as  statistics  for  all  oould  not  be 
obtained. 
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but  that  it  is  real  and  that  it  results  in  the  best  material  prosperity 
of  the  people. 

The  real  value  of  real  and  personal  property  in  the  South  in 
1860  was  $6,833,670,687,  an  increase  of  V26  per  cent,  in  ten  years; 
and  in  "the  North,  $9,325,945,381,  an  increase  of  139  per  cent. 
Holdings  of  personal  property  exceeded  those  of  real  estate  in  all 
the  South  except  in  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Missouri, 
Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  but  in  only  three  States  of  the  North. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  possession  of  slaves  swelled  the 
value  of  personal  property  and  the  percentage  of  increase,  and 
that  the  slave-holding  class,  who  were  also  large  land  owners, 
were  but  one-fourth  of  the  white  population,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  greater  i)art  of  the  Southern  wealth  was  held  by  a  comparative 
few. 

The  true  value  of  all  real  and  personal  property  in  the  Southern 
States,  according  to  the  eleventh  census,  amounted  to  $11,150,582,- 
804.  Of  this  total,  real  estate  and  improvements  formed  $6,219,- 
245,024.  The  remaining  $4,931,287,280  represented  the  value  of 
livestock  on  farms,  farm  implements,  and  machinery;  mines  and 
quarries,  including  product  on  hand;  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bul- 
lion; machinery  of  mills  and  product  on  hand,  raw  and  manufac- 
tured; railroads  and  equipments,  including  street  railroads;  tele- 
graphs, telephones,  shipping,  and  canals  and  equipments,  and 
other  miscellaneous  property. 

The  per  capita  value  of  real  and  personal  property  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States  advanced  from  $383  in  1850  to  $579,  in  1890,  and  in 
the  South  Central  States  from  $299  in  1850  to  $569  in  1890. 

Turning  from  the  material  side,  another  question  may  be 
asked.  Is  the  South  keeping  pace  in  other  matters?  Indicative 
facts  in  this  direction  are  found  in  the  expenditures  for  educational 
purposes.  In  1878  the  Southern  States  expended  $8,887,570  for 
school  purposes,  including  buildings,  school  expenses,  salaries, 
etc.,  but  not  payments  of  bonded  indebtedness.  In  1888,  ten  years 
later,  such  total  expenditure  reached  $16,806,668.  That  the 
South  in  educational  matters,  through  her  own  expenditure  for 
school  purposes,  is  keeping  pace  relatively  with  her  industrial 
growth  and  with  that  of  the  whole  country  is  clearly  and  em- 
phatically shown  by  these  figures.  The  enrollment  in  the  public 
schools  show  the  same  general  activity  in  educational  work  that 
pervades  the  South  in  industrial  matters.  The  percentage  of  en- 
rollment of  the  whole  population  in  1880  was  16.59,  and  in  1890  it 
had  risen  to  20.27;  while  in  the  whole  United  States  the  percent- 
age of  enrollment  of  the  total  population  was  20.22.  The  in- 
creased enrollment  in  the  Southern  States  represents  both  the 
white  and  the  colored,  and  in  about  equal  proportions. 

I  may  have  wearied  you  too  long  with  figures  and  yet  they  are 
more  eloquent,  when  dealing  with  industrial  affairs,  than  any  other 
form  of  expression.  They  give  concretely  the  results  of  great  en- 
terprises, of  the  movements  of  thousands  of  people;  they  crystal- 
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ize  the  moving  history  of  the  time,  and  it  is  only  through  them 
that  we  can  reach  positive  knowledge  as  to  material  affairs.  The 
inventory  relating  to  the  present  industrial  status  of  the  South,  as 
compared  with  that  of  fifteen  years  ago,  must  give  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  people  of  the  South,  for  the  account  discloses  clearly 
the  actual  results  of  that  great  alliance  of  patience  and  activity 
which  has  characterized  her  history.  Yet,  my  friends,  there  is  an- 
other and  an  anxious  side  to  this  whole  business,  which  can  not  be 
brought  out  by  any  statistical  tables,  and  it  is  so  thoroughly  a  part 
of  industrial  progress  that  I  can  not  forbear  calling  your  attention 
to  it.  It  is  a  side  of  the  industrial  movement  of  the  age  which  be- 
longs to  the  whole  country.  The  North  has  seen  some  of  it,  the 
South  but  little  of  it. 

The  broad  acres  of  our  country,  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
yet  bound  by  a  cord  of  commerce  that  has  made  of  oceans  near 
neighbors  and  of  mountains  level  plains;  all  our  boundless  wealth, 
the  tireless  energy  of  our  people,  the  hunger  for  progress,  and  the 
thirst  for  knowledge, — all  these  betoken  deeper  movements  than 
those  necessary  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  they  appeal 
to  us  to  pause  always  when  considering  material  progress  to  con- 
sider the  more  philosophical  and  psychological  elements  of  indus- 
trial conditions.  The  industrial  future  of  the  South  is  assured, 
the  future  situs  of  the  iron  industry  is  America,  and  it  maybe 
that  the  future  situs  of  the  American  iron  production  is  in  the 
great  Southern  field.  Some  may  tell  you  that  the  South  is  suffer- 
ing from  a  check  in  the  development  of  the  iron  and  cotton  indus- 
tries, that  the  railroad  systems  of  the  country  have  been  so  fully 
developed  that  the  demand  for  the  product  of  your  iron  mines  will 
decrease  henceforth.  I  can  not  agree  with  this  view.  The  railroad 
systems  of  the  country  may  not  be  developed  as  rapidly  during 
the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  as  they  have  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  but  the  materials  of  the  roadways  w^ill  wear  out.  Throw- 
ing the  whole  railroad  business  out  of  account,  except  that  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  systems  in  proper  working  order,  and  then,  to 
my  mind,  the  demand  for  the  products  of  iron  mines  must  in- 
crease. The  consumption  of  structural  iron  and  steel  must  inevit- 
ably increase  the  demand.  For  all  building  purposes  the  increased 
use  of  iron  is  so  great  that  other  than  agriculture  it  must  remain 
the  basic  industry  of  this  and  other  countries.  The  development 
of  rapid  transit  in  our  great  cities  means  their  tunneling,  and  the 
tunneling  of  great  cities  means  the  use  of  enormous  quantities  of 
iron  and  steel  casings.  Sanitary  conditions  everywhere  demand 
the  displacement  of  perishable  material  by  imperishable,  and  in 
all  the  ramifications  of  the  development  of  building  operations, 
engineering,  and  all  that  makes  for  the  progress  of  our  age  are 
found  the  great  use  of  iron  and  steel.  So  the  South,  having  the 
raw  material,  the  enterprise,  the  facilities,  must  be  in  a  position 
to  meet  the  constantly  increasing  demand,  and  she  can  compete  in 
supplying  this  demand  only  by  the  development  of  her  facilities 
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for  reaching  markets,  and  hence  the  establishment  of  deep  water 
privileges  becomes  as  essential  to  her  as  to  the  East  and  the  North. 
These  deep  water  facilities  are  at  hand.  Already  the  steamship, 
lines  from  Southern  ports  are  demonstrating  the  ability  of  the 
Southern  States  to  transport  their  productions  at  low  freight  rates. 
Many  steamers  are  now  loaded  at  Mobile  for  foreign  ports  and 
the  South  is  shipping  pig  iron  in  them,  while  consignments  of 
corn  and  machinery  have  been  made  to  the  Northwest.  We  have 
seen  the  ability  of  the  New  South  to  manufacture  her  timber,  her 
ores,  and  her  cotton  into  finished  goods,  and  by  the  extension  of 
her  railroad  systems  to  ship  ihera  from  factories  in  the  interior  to 
outside  points.  Now  she  can,  with  some  additional  improvements 
in  the  Warrior,  the  Tombigbee,  and  the  Alabama  rivers,  ship  her 
products  to  the  Gulf  coast,  whence  she  can  place  them  in  Central 
and  South  America  and  Cuba,  and  by  a  network  of  competitive 
railroads  thrown  over  her  area  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  she  can  command  all  the  deep  water  facilities  essential  to 
her  rapid  development,     (a) 

These  developments  bring  the  South  into  the  swim  of  sharp 
competition  and  a  participation  in  all  that  belongs  to  the  great 
trading  interests  of  the  world.  The  South  has,  in  doing  all  this, 
a  class  of  dusky  laborers,  who  flourish  on  corn-bread  and  bacon, 
but  who  do  not  strike,  and  she  has,  working  along  with  them, 
skilled  laborers  who  do  not  flourish  on  corn-bread  and  bacon,  and 
who  do  sometimes  strike.  Material  prosperity  brings  its  troubles, 
but  it  developes  the  higher  attributes  of  human  nature. 

There  is  a  system  of  a  criticism  or  a  method  called  "socialism," 
but  socialism  is  of  two  kinds,  material  socialism  and  philosophical 
socialism.  The  basis  of  the  first  is  hunger,  that  of  the  second 
theoretical  dreaming  and  a  real  sympathy  with  the  lowly  and  un- 
successful. The  one  finds  its  source  in  the  stomach,  the  other  in 
the  head  and  heart.  These  two  socialisms  work  both  harm  and 
good,  and  they  both  grow  out  of  industrial  conditions  to  a  large 
extent.  The  African  is  probably  in  no  sense  a  factor  in  creating 
socialistic  views,  either  from  a  material  or  a  philosophical  stand- 
point; yet  the  South  has  with  it  the  great  negro  question,  which 
belongs  to  the  whole  country  in  its  influence,  and  which  may  be- 
come one  of  the  objective  points  of  socialism.  To  the  South  alone 
it  is  a  double  question, — Is  there  any  solution  of  what  is  known 
as  the  "negro  question?"  and.  Will  the  development  of  negro 
labor  lead  to  the  agitations  and  the  troubles  which  accompany  in- 
dustrial communities  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  to  socialistic 
complications?  In  the  first  place,  to  my  own  mind,  there  is  no 
forcible  solution  of  the  so-called  negro  question:  that  is  to  say,  it 
is  absurd  to  think  of  colonizing  the  negro,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  or  of  disfranchising  him.  He  has  been  enfranchised,  for 
weal  or  for  woe,  and  he  can  not  be  disfranchised.  He  can  not  be 
transported  under  a  colonization  system,  for  his  race  is  too  numer- 

a    Of.  John  A..  Con  well,  in  Bel  ford's  Monthly  for  February,  1892. 
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ous,  and,  again,  it  would  be  against  the  common  instincts  of  hu- 
manity to  undertake  any  such  gigantic  scheme.     He  may  be  edu- 
cated, but  the  ordinary  philanthrophy  which  seeks  his  education  is 
based  upon  a  fundamental  error.     It  thinks  it  can  make  of  the 
African  a  Caucasians.     It  can  not.     It  may  be  the  means  of  devel- 
oping the  best  kind  of  an  African,  but  it  never  can  develop  the 
African  into  the  Caucasian,  any  more  than  the  same  kind  of  phil- 
anthropy has  been  able  to  develop  an  Indian  into  a  Caucasian. 
The  only  true  policy  is  to  do  the  best  that  can  be  done  in  develop- 
ing the  very  best  negro  and  the  very  best  Indian  out  of  the  pres- 
ent negro  and  Indian  and  make  of  them  industrious  and  intelligent 
citizens.     Education  by  the  book  is  all  very  well,  but  it  is  not 
suflBcient.     What  the  negro  needs  is  what  the  Indian  needs,  and  that 
is  to  be  taught  how  to  do  something  fairly  well.     The  Federal  gov- 
ernment will  never  make  the  great  mistake  in  relation  to  the  negro 
that  it  made  in  relation  to  the  Indian,  that  of  trying  to  deal  with 
him  through  treaties.     To  my  mind,  the  basis  of  nearly  all  the 
trouble  that  has  ever  existed  relative  to  the  Indian  can  be  traced  to 
a  fundamental  error,  that  of  the  government  making  treaty  with 
its  own  subjects.     To  colonize  the  negroes  of  the  South  or  any 
portion  of  them  would  involve  the  same  illogical   proceedings. 
But  the  education  of  the  negro  along  industrial  lines — the  educa- 
tion of  his  hand  as  well  as  of  his  mind — can  be  accomplished  in 
some  degree,  and  as  this  education  is  accomplished  the  negro  steps 
onto  a  higher  plane  of  living,  he  outgrows  the  standard  of  corn- 
bread  and  bacon,  he  increases  his  consuming  power  from  less  than 
a  dollar  per  week  to  that  of  the  Caucasian,  which  is  more  properly 
represented  by  three  dollars  per  week,  and  under  such  education 
he  becomes  essentially  an  economic  factor  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
conditions  of  production.     The  negro  question  resolves  itself  into 
the  whole  race  question  for  America.     The  negro  can  not  be  as- 
similted  with  the  white  race,  as  some  members  of  Caucasian  nat- 
ionalities who  come  to  America  can  be  assimilated  with  others 
here  before  them;  but  in  his  treatment  the  question  is  the  same, 
and  that  is,  how  to  mould  all  the  different  members,  differing  as 
to  race  and  nationality,  that  are  found  upon  American  soil,  into 
industrious  and  self-supporting  American  citizens,  and  from  whose 
independence  and  capacity  there  shall  come  respect  and  proper 
standing,  and  the  right  and  the  opportunity  to  earn  in  honorable 
ways  a  competency. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  whole  negro  question  must  be  con- 
sidered along  industrial  lines,  and  that  by  so  considering  it  the  so- 
lution will  grow  more  apparent,  the  status  of  the  ne2:ro  more  sat- 
isfactory, and  the  welfare  of  the  community  more  thoroughly  as- 
sured. But  this  leads  me  to  the  thought  which  I  indicated,  and 
that  is  the  troubles  which  always  come  when  the  lower  strata  of 
society  become  ambitious  to  reach  a  higher  plane;  discontent  al- 
ways accompanies  progress;  but  such  discontent  is  only  another 
name  for  ambition,  and  ambition  brings  many  troubles,  and  labor 
troubles  among  the  others. 
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The  American  civil  war,  like  nearly  every  other,  was  organized 
for  political  purposes,  but  the  philosophy  of  it  has  taught  us  that 
it  was  in  reality  a  great  labor  movement,  (a)  Divested  of  all  po- 
litical and  sectional  significance,  the  war  was  one  of  economic 
forces,  with  good  or  ill  results  to  the  industrial  elements  of  the 
nation,  and  particularly  to  the  South,  for  the  South  had  existed 
under  a  form  of  labor  entirely  antagonistic  to  that  of  all  lands 
where  material  progress  has  accompanied  the  growth  of  peoples. 
It  was  an  agricultural  region,  and  therefore  subjected  to  the  con- 
ditions which  always  accompany  a  community  given  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  history  that  agricultural 
sections  can  not  advance  with  great  rapidity,  but  that  in  varied 
industries  there  is  mental  activity  and  mental  friction.  There  is 
always,  under  the  agricultural  regime,  the  most  respectable  so- 
ciety, consisting  of  men  who  are  trained  in  statecraft  in  a  larger 
degree,  perhaps,  than  are  men  who  come  from  communities  de- 
voted to  mechanical  industries;  notwithstanding,  great  develop- 
ment must  depend  upon  varied  industry.  Under  the  old  regime 
the  South  had  been  waiting,  as  had  the  late  C^ount  Chambord  of 
France,  for  the  world  to  turn  backward,  and  to  bring  with  such 
turn  the  wealth  which  can  come  only  from  a  development  of  nat- 
ural resources.  All  these  resources  existed  in  the  South,  but  had 
not  been  developed.  It  is  not  essential  at  this  time  to  discuss 
fully  the  reasons  why  immigration  passed  by  the  rich  deposits  of 
iron  and  other  ores,  and  coal  to  work  the  ore;  the  timber,  pasture, 
and  arable  lands  which  existed  without  stint;  the  water-powers 
that  might  turn  the  wheels  of  industry;  the  climate,  charming 
enough  to  allure  dwellers  from  inclement  zones,  and  the  scenery, 
as  varied  and  beautiful  as  can  be  found  in  any  of  the  States,  and 
sought  the  flat,  cheerless,  shadeless,  and  oftentimes  malarial  dis- 
tricts of  the  West.  This  did  occur,  and  the  fact  is  sufficient.  But 
there  came  a  change  in  the  form  of  labor  in  the  way  of  the  eman- 
cipation of  labor,  and  with  that  emancipation  there  has  come  in- 
dustrial competition  with  the  North  and  with  Europe.  The  buzz 
of  machinery  is  now  familiar  to  Southern  ears,  and  the  whole 
country  is  learning  again  the  oft-repeated  lessons  that  no  secton 
devoted  to  one  industry  can  hope  for  great  success,  but  that  in  a 
diversity  of  employment  lies  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  the  most  attractive  branch,  it  may  be  of  hu- 
man industry,  honorable  and  independent  in  the  highest  degree, 
must  be  allied  to  the  mechanic  arts  in  order  to  secure  the  best  in- 
dustrial results.  These  conditions  are  coming  rapidly  in  the 
South,  and  with  their  coming  there  are  to  be  found  the  industrial 
difficulties  of  the  present,  not  as  the  result  alone  of  their  coming, 
but' contemporaneously  and  as  a  result  of  mental  activities  and 
frictions;  for  there  is  discernable  an  apparent  complication  in 
this,  that  the  labor  of  the  factories  of  the  South  is  of  a  primitive 

a    Many  of  the  thouehts  expressed  in  the  next  few  pasr^s  were  embodied  in  an  address  by 
the  writer,  delivered  at  Winchester,  Pa.,  in  September,  1883. 
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kind  as  yet,  and  as  such  its  wages  are  the  minimum  wages,  and 
this  labor  must  compete  with  the  older  and  better-paid  labor  of 
other  sections  of  the  country  and  of  Europe.  This  variance  in 
the  wages  paid  will  not,  however,  have  any  lasting,  and  I  trust 
little,  if  any,  temporary  influence  upon  wages  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  for  they  are  now  too  low%  as  a  rule.  As  the  mechanic  arts 
become  extensive  in  the  South,  its  labor  will  seek  a  corresponding 
elevation  in  rates,  and  thus,  while  the  South  is  now  practically 
free  from  what  are  called  "labor  difficulties,"  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  free  labor  will  demand  a  greater  reward,  and  this  de- 
mand will  result  in  so-called  labor  controversies.  Then  the  wis- 
dom of  the  employers,  and  the  temper,  morality,  and  intelligence 
of  the  employees  will  be  put  to  a  severe  test,  and  the  outcome  will 
depend  upon  the  fairness  and  justice  with  which  the  complications 
are  treated. 

While  slavery  is  the  simplest  form  of  labor,  as  despotism  is  the 
simplest  form  of  government,  the  moment  freedom  comes,  indi- 
vidual rights  become  prominent,  and  social,  political,  and  indus- 
trial affairs  correspondingly  complicated.  Strikes,  lockouts,  and 
all  the  apparent  evils  of  the  apparent  struggle  between  labor  and 
capital  will  become  familiar  in  the  South,  as  they  have  been  and 
are  in  the  North,  and  with  them  will  come  dreams  of  the  peaceful 
days  of  slave  labor,  and  then  Southern  patience  will  be  tried  in 
new  directions  as  severely  as  it  was  tried  in  the  years  immedi- 
ately subsequent  to  the  war ;  but  the  South  knows  the  cost  when 
differences  are  brought  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms,  and  will  know 
that  industrial  peace  must  be  preserved  in  order  that  the  great  in- 
dustrial development  of  the  South  may  receive  no  check,  no  re- 
tarding influence.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  labor  difficulties  that 
hereafter  will  crop  out  in  the  South  will  be  as  severe  or  as  irritat- 
ing as  those  which  have  occurred  in  the  North  and  other  parts  of 
the  world,  for  much  has  been  learned,  and  the  men  of  the  South 
have  the  advantage  of  the  experience  which  has  come  to  both  labor 
and  capital  in  the  matter  of  differences.  Demagogues  often  seize 
upon  labor  strifes  as  a  pretext  to  secure  power.  This  action,  de- 
moralizing in  all  respects,  is  not  so  potent  as  it  has  been ;  but  to 
secure  power  or  to  excite  people,  we  shall  be  told  sometimes  that 
such  and  such  action  must  be  taken  to  prevent  strife.  There  is 
probably  no  war,  either  industrial  or  political,  in  our  immediate 
future.  No  great  political  questions  agitate  our  people  as  they  do 
those  of  European  countries.  We  have  no  vital  questions  before 
us  which  mean  to  us  what  the  vital  questions  of  European  politics 
mean  to  the  peoples  of  Europe.  Our  questions,  so  far  as  magni- 
tude is  concerned,  belong  to  the  economic  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  our  country.  Our  future  must  be  a  continuance  of  the 
contests  with  nature;  the  great  questions  for  us  to  meet  grow  out 
of  industrial  relations  and  interests,  and  although  politicians  may 
turn  first  to  one  side  and  then  the  other  of  the  economic  forces  of 
the  country,  the  line  of  march  will  be  quite  independent  of  them, 
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after  all.  And  yet  the  industrial  problems  of  our  future  naay  well 
excite  the  anxiety  of  conservative  minds,  for  upon  their  treatment 
depends  the  peace  of  the  country,  to  some  extent,  and,  maybe,  of 
the  industrial  world.  So  our  very  best  services  must  be  called  to 
the  social  and  economic  contests  of  our  epoch. 

We  need  and  we  have  the  men  a})le  to  project  and  carry  to  suc- 
cess great  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  that  would  have 
staggered  the  great  statesmen  of  the  past.     These  men  exhibit  a 
capacity  for  the  organization  of  varied  forces  which  commands 
our  enthusiastic  admiration,  for  the  genius  they  display  finds  no 
equal  in  past  enterprises.     To  such  men  the  business  of  govern- 
ment would  be  mere  child's  play.     So  while  at  present  we  demand 
fidelity  and  good  ability  in  our  governmental  places,  we  must 
have  commanding  genius  in  the  leaders  of  industry.     These  lead- 
ers are  teaching  the  world  that  America  holds  the  key  to  future 
industrial  supremacy  among  nations,  so  far,  at  least,  as  material 
development  is  concerned,  and  this  material  development,  as  I 
have  already  said,  is  creating  an  aristocracy  here  in  whose  ranks 
the  proudest  maj  march, — ^the  aristocracy  of  brains.     It  is  this 
new  aristocracy  that  is  rapidly  supplanting  the  old  in  England. 
In  America  this  great  development  gives  us  occasionally  colossal 
wealth  held  by  an  individual,  but  such  wealth  is  mere  dross  with- 
out a  moral  community,  for  whose  benefit  the  millions  must  really 
be  invested.     Fortunes  belong  to  men,  but  the  principles  of  their 
value  are  of  God.     There  is  no  return  for  inactive  capital,  and 
mere  money  is  nothing  to  its  owner  without  activity.     It  is  against 
the  bad  use  of  great  fortunes  men  have  a  right  to  enter  their  pro- 
test.    When  used  in  fostering  the  grand  projects  of  peace,  in  the 
establishment  of  ineitutions  of  learning,  in  carrying  on  the  work 
of  inter-comraunication,  in  opening  new  lines  of  industry, — all 
such  employments  of  wealth  call  for  the  very  best  genius  of  our 
land,  and  in  these  lines  of  work  are  to  be  found  the  men  who,  in 
great  national  extremities,  will  step  to  the  front  as  statesmen,  and 
these  men  are  gradually   coming  to  the  conviction   that  moral 
forces  should  be  recognized  in  the  conduct  of  industrial  affairs, 
that  property  has  no  value  except  when  surrounded  by  a  moral 
and  industrious  people,  and  that  a  well-paid  and  reasonably-con- 
tented workman  is  worth  more,  not  only  to  industry,  but  to  him- 
self and  his  community,  than  one  unhappy  and  poorly  paid,  and 
that  the  best  paid  labor  is  the  cheapest  in  every  economic  sense. 
It  is  when  these  principles  are  reversed  that  labor  troubles  occur 
and  that  iconoclastic  socialism  finds  increased  strength  among  the 
workers  of  society.     The  growth  of  the  sentiment  I  have  indicated 
belongs  more  thoroughly  to  the  present  than  to  any  preceding  age, 
and  will  overcome  the  labor  difficulties  which  harass  the  public, 
injure  the  w^orkman.  and  damage  capital.     With  the  ethical  spirit 
finding  a  lodgment  in  our  old  industrial  communities,  the  newer 
ones  must  come  under  its  influence  so  the  labor  troubles  of  the 
South  will  have  less  of  the  antagonisms  and  the  animosities  shown 
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in  those  of  the  North.  I  beg  of  you  to  take  no  stock  in  any  cry 
of  a  labor  war,  but  quietly  exert  all  your  iniluence  in  the  interest 
of  all  movements  which  tend  not  only  to  elevate  labor  but  to  teach 
the  employers  of  labor  the  necessity  of  their  recognizing  the  utter 
worthiessness  of  capital  until  intelligent  labor  vitalizes  the  ma- 
chinery it  sets  in  motion. 

I  think  we  shall  all  agree  that  the  wage  system  of  labor  is  an 
improvement  upon  the  slave  system  which  the  war  set  aside;  cer- 
tainly our  prosperity  must  be  secured  under  it  for  the  present; 
but  if  it  must  give  way,  as  it  will  some  time,  in  order  that  the 
profits  of  production  shall  be  more  equally  and  justly  shared  be- 
tween the  two  vital  elements  of  all  industry,  labor  and  capital,  I 
believe  that  the  aristocracy  of  brains  of  which  I  have  spoken,  made 
up  from  the  best  minds  of  the  two  elements,  will  solve  the  ques- 
tion whenever  it  must  be  solved.  It  can  not  be  solved  now,  for 
the  very  conditions  which  make  the  system  of  competition  a  ne- 
cessity prevent  its  solution.  1  mean  conditions  of  ignorance.  The 
wage  system,  which  now  exists  in  all  parts  of  our  land,  must  hold 
sway  until  the  leaders  of  industry  and  of  labor  are  ready  to  work 
on  the  basis  of  the  Golden  Rule;  that  is,  when  capital  is  ready  to 
associate  itself  with  labor,  not  as  its  controller,  but  as  its  fellow, 
and  when  labor  is  intelligent  enough  to  accept  the  fellowship.  In 
every  instance  where  this  principle  has  been  adopted  in  industrial 
establishmenst,  and  the  instances  are  by  no  means  rare,  the  solu- 
tion of  the  labor  problem  has  been  met  partially,  at  least,  and  the 
moral,  sanitary,  and  intellectual  conditions  of  the  wage-workers 
vastly  improved.  The  magical  industrial  developments  of  the 
present  time  are  bringing  all  these  questions  more  clearly  to  the 
minds  of  men,  and  as  they  become  clearer  our  material  prosperity 
will  be  augmented.  These  economic  and  social  contests  of  the 
present  may  lead  many  to  fear  the  advance  of  socialism,  and  lead 
others  to  hope  for  socialistic  revolutions  which  will  seek  to  remedy 
the  social  and  industrial  troubles  of  the  day  by  tearing  down  old 
structures  to  the  very  foundation  and  building  anew,  instead  of 
utilizing  the  existing  structures  in  the  work  of  progress.  Here  is 
an  apparent  contest  for  our  near  future.  North  and  South  the 
men  who  believe  in  demolishing  the  present  structures  and  laying 
new  foundations  tell  usthat  society  is  on  the  verge  of  destruction, 
and  that  it  can  be  saved  only  by  an  entirely  new  industrial  sys- 
tem. Well,  my  friends,  society  has  always  been  on  the  verge  of 
destruction.  Socialism  tells  us  nothing  new  in  this  direction,  and 
only  re-echoes  old  fears.  But  need  we  fear  socialism, — have  we 
been  touched  by  it?  Socialism  is  a  growing  power  in  the  world, 
— not  the  iconoclastic  socialism  of  the  socialistic  party,  but  the 
pure  socialism  which  is  molded  and  guided  by  wisdom,  experi- 
ence, and  justice.  This  kind  of  socialism  is  a  growing  power  be- 
cause it  has  won  partially  in  every  revolution  which  has  been 
waged  for  the  rights  of  man.  Our  own  Revolution  was  a  war  out 
of  which  grew  the  socialistic  Declaration  of  Independence.     It 
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was   one  of  those  revolutioDS  described  by  Emerson  which  "are 
read  with  passionate  interest, "  and  which  "never  lose  their  pathos 
by  time," — re  volutions  "when  the  cannon  is  aimed  by  ideas,  when 
men  with  religious  convictions  are  behind  it,  when  men  die  for 
what  they  live  for,  and  the  mainspring  that  works  daily,  urges 
them  to  hazard  all."     Every  advance  made  by  the  country  since 
that  compact  has  been  socialistic.     The  civil  war  resulted  in  giv- 
ing the  suffrage  to  millions  of  bondsmen,  one  of  the  most  socialis- 
tic revolutions  the  world  ever  saw  or  socialists  ever  dreamed  of; 
but  all  these  movements  have  been  in  the  interest  of  humanity, 
not  to  found  a  socialistic  State — not  iconoclastic  endeavors  to  rid 
the  world  of  evils — but  the  natural  outgrowth  of  increased  wis- 
dom.    In  the  growth  of  such  socialism  there  is  no  danger,  and  un- 
der  our  institutions  there  is  no  room  for  any  other.     The  com- 
munistic distribution  of  property  would  be  a  retrogression  to  the 
infancy  of  tribes.     This  is  an  impossibility.     The  only  commun- 
ism needed  is  that  which  increases  the  opportunities  for  securing 
property,  for  in  the  idea  of  property  is  the  fountain  head  of  our 
civilization;  with  and  for  its  growth  all  our  institutions  of  govern- 
ment have  been  framed;  the  comity  of  nations,  which  is  the^wel- 
fare  of  the  world,  take  it  for  the  basis  of  rule  and  action,  and  it  is 
to  its  sacredness  and  to  the  inviolability  of  its  rights  we  look  for 
the  further  and  continued  progress  of  mankind.     Certainly  this  is 
true  of  the  American  States,  for  the  constant  influx  of  strangers 
who  come  from  less  favored  lands  to  better  their  own  condition 
would  soon  put  us  at  a  disadvantage  here  were  it  not  for  the  facil- 
ities offered  by  our  laws  and  customs  for  acquiring  property  in 
land.     Ownership  of  a  bit  of  land  makes  the  owner  a  law-and-or- 
der  man.     Herein  is  our  safety  against  iconoclastic  socialism;  and 
herein  lies  the  solution,  to  a  large  degree,  of  the  negro  labor  ques- 
tion of  the  South.    Industrial  education  and  ownership  of  land  will 
secure  industrial  peace  in  the  South,  and  freedom  from  iconoclastic 
socialism.     With  education  and  ownership,  we  need  not  fear  so- 
cialism nor  anarchism,  because  the  disciples  of  these  two  sys- 
tems of  philosophies,  which  are  absolutely  and  diametricaHy  antag- 
onistic, constitute  but  a  fringe  of  the  body  politic,  and  for  either 
to  make  any  headway  ^t  must  convert  the  other,  and  the  two  then 
combine  in  converting  the  majority  of  the  body  politic,     (a)    As 
there  is  more  religion  in  the  world  than  of  old,  with  perhaps  less 
talk  about  it,  there  is  more  practice,  more  service  to  humanity,  and 
less  selfishness.     This  direction  of  affairs,  altruistic  in  its  nature, 
renders  socialism  harmless  and  makes  it  impossible  for  any  but 
the  right  kind  to  enter  into  the  economic  contests  of  this  country. 
Industrial  progress  kills  destructive  socialism  and  aids  and  fur- 
thers constructive  socialism. 

Another  question  is  sometimes  raised  when  the  industrial  pro- 
gress of  the  South  is'being  considered,  and  that  is  whether  with 
Southern  development  there  will  not  come  some  loss  in  the  indus- 
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tries  of  other  sections  of  the  country.  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
such  a  query,  for  while  there  may  be  a  change  in  the  character  of 
industries  as  the  result  of  development,  the  permanent  relations 
of  different  sections  upon  a  basis  of  mutual  interest  will  be 
founded,  for  the  welfare  of  one  must  be  the  welfare  of  the  other. 
The  North  is  already  losing  some  of  its  coarser  productions,  or 
rather  they  are  being  transferred  to  Southern  States ;  but  the  North 
is  taking  pains  to  replace  such  industries  with  other  grades  and 
other  lines,  and  as  the  consuming  power  of  Southern  labor  in- 
creases and  comes  nearer  to  that  of  the  Northern  workers,  the 
consumption  of  the  products  of  the  Northern  mills  and  establish- 
ments increases,  not  only  proportionately,  but  comparatively,  in  a 
greater  degree  than  the  relative  increase  of  product  in  the  South. 
As  the  consuming  power  of  the  common  laborer  in  the  Southern 
States  is  enhanced,  the  ])roducts  of  all  parts  of  the  country  find  a 
readier  market.  When  the  wants  of  the  Southern  laborer  increase, 
through  the  increased  standard  of  his  living,  he  will  need  all  that 
surrounds  the  Northern  laborer;  he  will  transfer  his  living  from 
a  log  cabin  to  a  frame  house,  he  will  carpet  his  house,  he  will 
furnish  it  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  his  changed  condition,  he 
will  replace  his  corn-bread  and  bacon  with  finer  food,  and  with  an 
increased  variety  in  his  dietary.  So,  as  he  steps  onto  the  plane  of 
the  English  and  the  American  workingmen,  the  Southern  negro 
laborer  will  call  for  the  things  which  the  ICnglish  and  the  Ameri- 
can workingmen  find  essential  to  their  comfort,  convenience,  and 
happiness. 

Happily  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  forbade  restric- 
tions on  the  commerce  between  the  States;  so  whatever  may  be  the 
merits  or  demerita  of  the  doctrine  of  protection,  the  great  imperial 
trade  of  the  United  States  is  free,  and  as  each  section  prospers  all 
share  the  results.  This  should  stimulate  producers  to  aid  in  eve^y 
way  in  their  power  to  bring  the  producling  and  consuming  power 
of  the  South  up  to  the  standard  of  its  competitors.  The  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  have  any  section  lag  behind,  either  in  in- 
dustrial or  educational  enterprise,  and  the  fact  that  every  part  and 
section  of  the  country  is  putting  forth,  its  best  efforts  to  secure  to 
itself  the  results  of  its  own  resources  leads  to  the  most  gratifying 
conclusions  as  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Political  asperities,  sectional  prejudices,  race  jealousies,  must  all 
give  place  to  industrial  and  social  progress. 

So,  I  would  say  to  the  men  of  the  South:  The  outlook  for  the 
future  demands  that  you  push  on,  traveling  along  the  lines  now 
being  traveled,  absorbing  capital  from  whatever  source  it  comes, 
and  putting  the  courage  and  the  persistency  with  which  a  non- 
industrial  community  ifor  four  years  fou2:ht  ngainst  an  industrial 
community  into  the  development  of  the  New  South.  You  can  take 
no  step  backward :  you  must  push  on  under  the  new  order  of  things. 
Make  your  country  rich;  make  the  labor  that  makes  the  country 
rich  happy ;  meet  the  irritating  difficulties  as  they  come,  in  a  spirit 
of  justice  and  of  kindness,  and  you  will  make  the  richest  portions 
of  the  inheritance  of  our  fathers  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
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